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CHAPTER XLII.—A GUARDIAN, 


alr was Jack who hurried his sis- 
ter down the avenue in obedience 
itothat peremptory summons. The 
jeffects of the fresh air and rapid 
Movement roused her, as we have 
#aid, and nobody but herself had 
been aware that her strength had 
ever failed her. Jack was wound 
ap to the last pitch of suspense and 
agitation; but he could not say a 
word to her—would not tell her 
What she was todo. ‘How canI 
fell till I see what is wanted of you?” 
the said, savagely. She did not know 
what might be laid upon her, or 
‘why she was sent for; but she was 
Iéft_ to accept the office alone. He 
gave her no help except his arm to 
gupport her down the avenue—a 
gapport which was not of much use 
to Sara, for her brother walked at 
guch a pace that she was scarcely 
able to keep up with him. He was 
walking a great deal more rapidly 
than he was at all aware. Things 
hhad come to a climax in Jack’s 
mind. He was burning with fever- 
ish irritation, anxiety, eagerness, and 
panic. He had thought that his mind 
was made up, and that nothing fur- 
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ther would disturb him. But.ina 
moment he had become more dis- 
turbed than ever. The end that 
must decide everything had come. 
There was a certain air of excite- 
ment about Swayne’s Cottages .as 
they approached. Old Betty’s lodge 
was closed and vacant for one thing, 
and the gates set wide opem; and 
the blinds — a in — 
Swayne’s windows, and her neigh- 
tres stood in the little prs oe 
outside watching, with her hand 
on the door. She was waiting for 
their coming; and Betty within, 
who was utterly useless so far as 
the patient was concerned, flitted 
up and down stairs looking for the 
arrival of the visitor who was. 80 
anxiously expected. They received 
Sara with a mixture of eager curio- 
sity and deference. “She’s been 
a-calling for you, Miss,” said Mrs. 
Swayne’s neighbour, ‘as ‘ if she 
would go out of her mind.” “She's 
a-calling for you now,” cried old 
Betty: “she don’t seem to have 
another thought in her head—and 
the Rector by the bedside all the 
same, and her so near her latter 
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end!” Even Mr. Swayne himself, 
with his wife’s shawl round him, 
had come to the kitchen door to 
join in the general sentiment. ‘ The 
Lord be praised as you’ve come, 
Miss Sara,” he said. “I thought as 
she’d have driven me wild.” This 
preface was not of a kind to calm 
Sara’s nerves. She went up-stairs 
confused with all the salutations 
addressed to her, and full of awe, 
almost of fear. To be sent for by 
@ woman on her deathbed was of 
itself something alarming and aw- 
ful. And this woman above all. 

As for Jack, all that he heard of 
this babble was the intimation that 
the Rector was there. It added 
another spark, if that were possible, 
to the fire in his heart. The doctor 
knew all about it—now here was 
another, yet another, to be taken 
into the dying. woman’s confidence. 
Though nobody asked for him, and 
though his presence seemed little 
desirable, he went up after his sis- 
ter without saying a word to any 
one. They could hear the voice of 


the patient as they approached—a 


voice almost unintelligible, thick 
and babbling, like the voice of an 
idiot, and incessant. Mrs. Preston’s 
eyes, still blazing with wild anxiety 
and suspicion, met Sara’s wonder- 
ing, wistful gaze as she went timidly 
into the room. Pamela stood by 
like a ghost with utter weariness 
and akind of dull despair in her 
pallid face. She could not under- 
stand what it all meant. To her 
the mot of the enigma, which had 
sbeen wanting at the commencement, 
could now never be supplied, for 
she was too completely worn out in 
body and mind to be able to receive 
anew idea. She beckoned to Sara 
almost impatiently as she opened 
the door. “ Yes, mamma, she has 
come—she has come,” said Pamela. 
Mr. Hardcastle was standing bebind 
her with his prayerbook in his hand, 
looking concerned and impatient. 
He was amazed at the neglect with 
which he was being treated in the 
first place; and, to do him justice, 
he also felt strongly that, as Betty 
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said, she was near her latter end, and 


other interests should be foremost 
in her mind. Old Betty herself 
came pressing in after Jack, and 
Mrs. Swayne followed’ her a few 
minutes later, and the neighbour 
stood outside on the landing. Their 
curiosity was roused to such a pitch 
that it eclipsed every other feeling 
—not that the women were hard- 
hearted or indifferent to the solemn 
moment which was at hand, but 
they all wanted to know what she 
could have to say to Sara, and 
they were all curious to witness the 
tragedy about to Le enacted, and to 
see whether she made a good end, 

‘* Ah, she’s come,”’ said Mrs, Pres- 
ton, in her thick voice. ‘Bri 
her here to me. — Not him— 
don’t want him. Sara! come here! 
It’s you I can speak to—only you, 
Give me something. I have adozen 
words to say, and I must say them 
strong.” 

“Here, mamma,” said. Pamela, 
who watched with a sort of mechan- 
ical accuracy every indication of her 
mother’s will; and she put her soft 
arm under Mrs. Preston’s head and 
raised her with a strain of her slight 
girlish form, which at another mo- 
ment would have been impossible. 
Jack made a step forward involun- 
tarily to help her, but stopped short, 
arrested by the dying woman’s eyes, 
which she fixed upon him over Pa- 
mela’s shoulder as the cordial which 
was to give her strength to speak 
was put to her lips. She stopped 
even at that moment to look at him, 
“Not you,” she said, hoarsely— 
“not you.” It was not that. he 
cared what she said, or even under- 
stood it, in his own excitement; 
but Pamela had her back turned 
upon him as she supported her 
mother; and Jack felt with a pang 
of poignant humiliation that there 
was no place for him there. Even 
her interests, the charge of her, 
seemed to be passing out of his 
hands. 

“If you are going to speak to me 
— about — anything,” cried Sara, 
‘*T don’t know what it is—nor why 
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you should send for me; but do 
want all these people too? ” 

Mrs. Preston looked at them 
vaguely—but she took no notice 
of what Sara said. “I have sent 
for you,” she cried, uttering two 
or three words at a time, as if 
making a last effort to be intel- 
ligible, ‘‘because you saved me. 
I leave her to you; you're only a 
girl; you will not kill her—for the 
sake of her money. My mother’s 
money! And to think we might 
all have been—comfortable—and 
happy! and now, I’m going to 
die!” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Pamela, 
clasping her hands wildly, “if you 


would but put away everything 


from your mind—if you would 
but stop thinking, and do what the 
doctor says—you might get better 
et.” 

"The dying woman made an at- 
tempt as it were to shake her head 
—she made a dreadful attempt to 
smile. » ‘‘ Poor child!” she said, and 
something like a tear got into her 
dilated eyes, “she don’t know. 
That’s life; never to know—till the 
very last—when you might have 
been happy—and comfortable; and 
then to die ee 

“Mrs. Preston,” cried Sara, go- 
ing up to the bed, “I don’t know 
what you mean or whatI can do; 
bat, oh, if you will only listen to 
Pamela! You are strong—you can 
speak and remember everything. 
Oh, can’t you try to live for her 
sake? We will all pray,” she cried, 
with tears, “‘every one of us—if 
you will only try!. Oh, Mr. Hard- 
castle, pray for her—why should 
she die, and she so strong? and 
to leave Pamela like this? ” 

* Hush,” said Mr. Hardcastle, 
almost sternly; “Sara, you forget 
there are things more important 
than life.’’ 

“Not to Pamela!” cried Sara, 
carried away by the vehemence of 
her feelings. “Oh, Mrs. Preston, 
try! You are strong yet—you could 
live if you were to try.” 

A kind of spasm passed over the 
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poor woman’s face. Perhaps’ a 
momentary hope of being able to 
make that effort crossed ler mind 
—perhaps it was only a terrible 
smile at the vanity of the proposak 
But it passed and left her eyes more 
wild in their passionate entreaty 
than before. ‘ You don’t—answer,” 
she said; “ you forsake me—like the 
rest. Sara! Sara! you are killing 
me. She is killing me. Give me 
an answer. 
not speak! ” 

Sara looked round upon them all 
in her dismay. ‘‘ You should have 
the doctor,” she said: her inexpe- 
rienced mind had seized upon 
Pamela’s incoherent remonstranee, 
‘““Where is the doctor? Oh, could 
not something be done for her iu 
he was here? ” 

Then Pamela gave a low ery, 
Her mother, who had been mo 
tionless for hours, after a. wild 
struggle turned her head round 
upon the pillow. Her palsied fin- 
gers fluttered on the coverlid as if 
with an attempt to stretch them- 
selves out toward Sara. Her eyes 
were ready to start from their 
sockets. “She will not speak to 
me!” she cried—‘ although she 
saved me. I make her guardian 
of my child. Do you hear ?—is 
there any one to hear me? She is 
to take care of my Pamela. She 
is killmg me. Sara, Sara! do you 
hear? I am speaking to you, 
You are to take care of my Pa 
mela. - I leave her to you 

“Do what she says,” said a low 
voice at Sara’s shoulder. ‘“ Pro- 
mise anything—everything. She 
must not be thwarted now.” 

Sara did not know who it was 
that spoke. She made a step for- 
ward, recovering her native impet- 
uosity. She laid her warm living 
hand upon the cold half-dead one of 
the dying woman and left it there, 
though the touch thrilled to her 
heart. ‘I will take care of her,” 
she said, ‘I promise, as if she was 
my sister. Do you hear me now, 
Mrs. Preston? I promise with all 
my heart. Ob, Pamela, I don’t 


Oh, my God, she will 
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think she hears me! I have said 
it too late—she is going to die.” 

The doctor, who had spoken to 
Sara, came forward and drew her 
softly from the bedside. ‘Take 
her away,” he said to Jack, who all 
this while had been looking on. 
“Take them both away—they can 
do no good here——”’ 

Sara, who was trembling in every 
limb, fell back upon her brother’s 
supporting arm; but when Jack 
held out his other hand to Pamela 
she made him no reply. She was 
weaker than Sara, but she was a 
hundred times stronger. She gave 
him one pitiful look and returned to 
her mother. That was her place, 
come what might; and she was so 
young, that even now she could 
not recognise that there was no 
hope. 

Then Jack took his sister down- 
stairs. They went into the little 
parlour, which was fall to his mind 
of so many associations. Sara had 
not, like Pamela, the support of 
intense and overwhelming emo- 
tion. She was shaken to the very 
depths by this extraordinary trial. 
As soon as it was over she fell into 
hysterical sobbing like a child. 
She could not restrain herself. She 
sank upon the little black sofa in 
the parlour, where Mrs. Preston had 
so often, rested, and hid her face in 
her hands to keep down as far as 
she could the irrepressible sobs. 
Jack had begun to walk about the 
room and seemed to take no notice ; 
but he was thinking in his heart 
how small a matter it was to her in 
comparison with what it was to Pa- 
mela, though it was she and not 
Pamela who indulged in this show 
of sorrow. He was unkind to his 
sister; he was bitter against her, 
and against all the world. It was 
his natural charge that had been 
transferrea to her hands; and who 
was Sara that she should have 
such a guardianship given to her? 
He vowed to himself that it was 
he and only he who should take 
care of Pamela. Sara? a girl who 
knew nothing about it—a child 
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with no power to take care of hers 
self—the woman must be mad; 
He went to the door with a little 
excitement as the sound became 
audible of other people coming 
down-stairs. The spectators whe 
had crowded into Mrs. Preston's 
sick-room were being sent away, 
and old Betty, thus deprived of 
one source of interest, came in 
curtsying to make herself useful 
to Sara. ‘Poor soul, she’s awful 
bad,” said .Betty; “but, Miss 
Sara, don’t you take on; you've 
been a comfort to her. She's 9 
deal easier in her mind; she’s 
found friends for her girl, as was 
always her great thought. Don’t 
you take on ‘ 

“Oh, Betty, is she dead?” cried 
Sara, to whom the sympathy even 
of this old woman was a consola- 
tion, excited as she was. 

“No, Miss,” said Betty, shaking 
her head. “It ain’t so easy get- 
ting shut o’ this life. She ain't 
dead, nor won't be not yet awhile 
judging by all as I’ve seen in my 
day.” 

“Then she is getting better,” 
cried Sara, clasping her hands, 
“Oh, Jack, thank God! she’ is 
going to live.” 

Old Betty again shook her head. 
“Miss Sara, you’re young,” she 
said; “you don’t know no better. 
She ain’t a-going to live. But them 
things take more nor a minute. 
This world had need to be a better 
place than it is to most on us; for 
it’s hard work a-getting in and it’s 
harder work a-getting out, She may 
lie like that for days and days. 
Most folks get to be glad at last 
when it’s over. It’s weary work, 
both for them as is nursin’ and 
them as is dyin’; but it’s what we 
all has to go through,” said Betty, 
with a conventional sigh. 

This time, however, Betty, with 
all her experience, was not a true 
prophet. The strength of the dy- 
ing woman was fictitious. As soon 
as she had got beyond the point at 
which her mind could still work, 
her body went down like so much 
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dead weight; consciousness and in- 
telligence had failed her while Sara 
was in the act of making her pro- 
mise, and in a few minutes the 
Rector, excited and rather angry, 
joined the others down-stairs. ‘‘ You 
should have waited, Sara,” he said, 
geverely ; ‘‘no worldly affairs could 
be so important as to justify-—— 
And then what can you do for the 
poor girl? I would humour the 
fancies of the dying as much as any 
one; but if the poor thing is left 
destitute, unless you take her into 
your service——” 

“Mr, Hardcastle,” exclaimed Jack, 
furious, “‘do you know whom you 
are speaking of f Miss Preston is 
my betrothed wife.” 

The Rector fell back in dismay 
fora moment. Then he recovered 
himself with a certain dignity. 
“My dear Jack,” he said, “ this is 
not a moment to discuss any act of 
youthful folly. Your good father 
ought to know of this. Don’t, I 
beg of you—don’t say anything 
more to me.” 

“ And all that we have in the 


world belongs to Pamela,” said 


Sara, with a sigh. Mr. Hardcastle 
looked at the brother and sister, 
and his usual discrimination for- 
sook him. He thought they were 
both out of their senses. As there 
was nobody else to communicate 
with, he looked round at old Betty, 
who stood looking eagerly; and 
Betty, too, elevated her eyebrows, 
and shook her head. Were they 
going mad? Was there some idiocy 
in the air which affected every- 
body? The Rector went to the 
window, and turned bis back upon 
them, and looked out in his be- 
wilderment. He felt very sorry 
for poor Mr. Brownlow. Then he 
seemed to get a glimmering of the 
meaning of it all. It was for Sara’s 
aid in securing this marriage that 
the poor creature up-stairs had been 
so anxious. Her mind had been 
passionately occupied about merely 
worldly interests to the last; and 
for this he and his higher consola- 
tion had been thrust away. Poor 
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Brownlow! Mr. Hardcastle thought 
of his own dutiful Fanny, who 
never gave way to any vagaries. 
And he buttoned his coat with a 
friendly instinct. “I am going to’ 
see your father, as I can be of no 
further use here,” he said; and 
there was a world of disapproval 
in his tone. 

But just then there were some 
hurried movements above, and a 
cry. It was Pamela, who was call- 
ing on her mother, appealing to an 
ear which no longer heard. They 
all knew instinctively what it 
meant. Sara started up, trembling 
and clasping her hands. She had 
never been in the same house with 
death before—never that she knew 
of; and a dreadful sense that Mrs. 
Preston had suddenly become a 
spiritual presence, and was every- 
where about her, seized upon the 
girl. “ I promise,” she said, wildly, 
with lips that gave forth very li 
sound, As for Jack, he too started 
as if something had struck -him, 
He went up te his sister, though 
he had been angry with her, and 
took her into his arms for a mo- 
ment, ‘“ Sara, go to her,” he said. 
He forgot all about secondary 
things—his heart bled for his Pa- 
mela, ‘ Go to her,” he cried ; and 
something like a sob came from his 
breast. Not for the poor soul that 
was gone—not for her to whom at 
last the trouble and toil were over; 
for the young creature who re- 
mained behind to profit by all the 
mother’s unrewarded pains— for 
the living, not for the dead. 

The doctor came down - stairs 
shortly after; and though he was 
grave, there was a professional tone 
about him which dispelled the awe 
of the group below. “It is all ' 
over,” he said, “and a very good 
thing too for that poor girl. She 
could not have stood it much } r. 
I am very glad Miss Brownlow 
gone to her. It’s poner we: 
of your sister. I was obli to 
interfere, you know. Nobody need 
hold themselves bound, unless they 
please, by a promise extorted like 
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that; but in such a case one never 
ean tell what might have happened. 
The patient must be humoured. I 
fear = 

“No more,” said Jack—* don’t 
say any more; you did what was 
quite right. It is Miss Preston who 
must be considered now. Oould 
she be removed at once? Would 
it be safe to take ‘her away at once ? 
for my sister, of course, I mean.” 

_ “Miss Preston?” said the doctor, 
a little puzzled. ‘Oh, the daugh- 
ter, you. mean, poor thing! It would 
be the very best plan to take her 
away ; but she is a good little thing, 
and she wouldn’t go.” 

“Never mind your opinion of 
her,” cried Jack, keeping his tem- 
per with difficulty. “Tell me if 
we can take her away?” 

“ She will not go,” said the doc- 
tor, offended in his turn. “ As for 
opinions, I have a right to my opin- 
ion if she was the Queen. She’s 
not the sort of girl to be taken 
away. After the funeral it may be 
done, perhaps. Good morning. I 
shall see her to-morrow. Mr. Hard- 
castle, if you like I can set you 
down at the Rectory—I am going 
that way.” 

“Thanks, I have to go some- 
where else first,” said the Rector; 
and the other parish functionary 
departed accordingly, going softly 
for the first dozen steps out of re- 
spect for the dead. Then Mr. Hard- 
castle put on his hat, and looked 
at Jack. 

“Tam going to Brownlows,” he 
said. ‘I am very sorry to have such 
an office to fulfil; but your father 
must know, Jack, what has been 
going on here to-day.” 

Jack was in no merry mood, but 
he: was unable to retain a short hard 
laugh, which relieved him as well 
as any other expression of feeling. 
‘Yes, you are free to tell him,” he 
said, and he felt disposed to laugh 
again loudly when he looked at the 
Rector’s severe and. disapproving 
face. It gave him a certain cyni- 
cal and grim amusement to see it. 
How blind and stupid everybody 
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was! What immovable, shallow 
dolts, to look on at all those mys 
teries of death and ruin, and never 
to be a whit the-wiser! He could 
have laughed, but his laughter, 
such as it was, was internal—that 
too might be misunderstood. He 
waved old Betty impatiently away, 
and he turned his back on Mr, 
Hardcastle who was going. When 
he turned round again both were 
gone. He even paused to think they 
were not so unlike each other; 
Betty perhaps on the whole had 
most understanding of the two, 
He went to the window and 
watched the old woman cross re- 
luctantly to the lodge, and the 
Rector enter the avenue. Betty, 
however, could not stay away. She 
came stealing back again, not per- 
ceiving Jack, looking cautiously 
round to make sure that both the 
Rector and the doctor were out of 
sight. She stopped to speak to the 
neighbour who was at her door, and 
they shook their heads over the sad 
story, and then Betty crept into 
Mrs. Swayne’s cottage and stole up- 
stairs. Jack took the pains to 
watch all this, but it was not be 
cause he was interested in old 
Betty. He was reluctant to go back 
to his own thoughts—to face the 
situation in which he found him- 
self. When he could delay no 
longer, he sat down at the table as 
if he had work to do, and buried 
his head in his hands. Yes, she 
was dead, poor woman! The fortune 
which had excited her almost to 
maduess, which had changed her 
from. a humble, tender creature 
anxious to serve everybody, into an 
elated tyrant eager to tramp the 
world under foot, had never reached 
her grasp. Poor soul! At the 
very last moment of her life to 
undergo this awlul temptation and 
to fall under it, and give the lie to 
all her dutiful and pious existence! 
Instead of pondering over his own 
difficulty, these were the reflections 
in which Jack’s mind plunged it- 
self. She had gone where.money 
could do her no good, and yet at 
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the very end she had agitated and 
even stained her spotless life for 
it, leaving painful recollections be- 
hind her, though she had been a 

d woman; perhaps even short- 
ening her own days. What a hard 
fate it was! how cruel to have had 
the irresistible ‘temptation so late, 
and to have no time left her to 
efface the recollection of her mo- 
mentary frenzy. Jack’s heart grew 
soft towards her as it all came be- 
fore him. Poor soul! Poor woman! 
not time even to say her prayers 
and ask God’s ‘pardon before she 
died; perhaps, however, on the 
whole, though Mr. Hardcastle might 
be of a different opinion, God, 
who knew all, was less likely to be 
deceived by that ebullition than 
man. When he tried to think of 
his own course of action at this 
difficult moment, his mind went 
off at a tangent. It was in vain 
that he attempted to consider 
what he was to do. The quiet of 
death had fallen over the agitated 
house in which he sat, and his 
own agitation died out in that 
chilly calm. Then he got up 
with a kind of dull composure in 
his mind to go home. Everything 
must be postponed now until the 
few first days of darkness were 
over. It was the only tribute that 
could be paid to the dead. 

Before he went away Sara came 
to him for a moment. Her eyes 
were red with crying, but she had 
recovered herself. “Tell papa I 
must stay with her,” said Sara. ‘I 
cannot leave her. I don’t think 
she could have borne it much longer, 
and there is only me to take care 
of her now.” 

“You ? to take care of her?” cried 
Jack. “How long is this folly to 
last? Am not I tosee her?” and 
then his flash of resentment died 
away. “Sara, if you are not good 
to her, tender to her!” he said, 
with tears coming into his eyes in 
spite of him. ‘“ And she so young! 
not much more than a child. Why 
can’t I bring down the carriage for 
her, and take her home? ” 
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“ And leave her mother here!” 
said Sara, turning away with the 
impatience of excitement. As for 
Jack, he was walking about in the 
passage whilé she spoke to him 
from the stair. He could have 
cried like one of the girls— he 
could have taken his sister in his 
arms, or have stormed-at her. A 
hundred contradictory contending 
feelings were in his heart. 

‘“‘ Her mother is dead,” he said. 
“What good can she do here now? 
why can’t you show her the reason 
of it? she would be much better at 
Brownlows. The doctor said so, 
She will come with you.” 

“Never while her mother lies 
there,” cried Sara— “her 
mother who loved her so! I know 
what is in her heart; and she shall 
do as she pleases. Tell papa, un- 
less he wants me, that I must stay 
here.” 

And she stayed, and Jack went 
up the avenue alone. He met two 
carriages coming down, and, had to 
stop and teil why he had not been 
present to say good-bye, and. what 
had detained Sara. The ladies in 
the carriages stared very strangely 
at his few brief words of apology. 
And they gazed at each other in 
consternation as they passed on. 
It might be very good of Sara to 
go and watch by a sickbed, but to 
leave her guests for it, to let them 
all depart without a word, as if it 
had been a hotel—— Altogether it 
was a strange family. Mr. Brownlow 
had told them he expected to be 
ruined, though there was no visible 
appearance of it. And Sara had 
rushed away from them, from the 
head of the table without a word, 
on the very last day, to attend a 
poor woman's deathbed. Not very 
much like Sara, they said ; and they 
began to give each other significant 
looks and to ask if the Brownlows 
had “anything wrong” in their 
blood. They were so new as a 
county family. People had no 
information about their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers; but 
they looked as if they were all mad 
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—that was the fact. It was the 
strangest way to treat their guests. 

And there were some of the 
guests, as Jack found on returning 
to the house, who were not going 
to leave till the next day. They 
were sulky and offended, as was 
natural. To make arrangements 
for a pleasant visit, and to be all 
but turned out before the time you 
had yourself fixed—and then to 
have your mind confused by vague 
stories about ruin and loss, and 
somebody who was dying! It was 
not to be supposed that any one 
could be pleased. Mr. Hardcastle 
had been there, and he had not 
mended matters. He had told one or 
two men how sorry he was for poor 
Brownlow—how he feared Jack had 
got entangled somehow, and had 
been so foolish as to involve his 
sister—and how things were in a 
bad way. Alli sorts of vague ru- 
mours were floating about the 
house—the servants were prepared 
for anything, from the reduction 
of their wages to the arrest of their 
master. They watched the door 


anxiously, and cast furtive looks 
down the avenue, that they might 
not be taken unprepared; and Mr. 
Willis secretly removed a good 
dzal of the plate into a dark corner 


of the wine-cellar. “ Master might 
want it,” he said to himself—judg- 
ing it not off the cards that master 
might be obliged to run away, and 
might be glad of a silver teapot or 
so to pay his expenses. 

How they could have got through 
the evening it is impossible to tell, 
had not Sara appeared before din- 
ner, very pale, with red eyes, and a 
melancholy face. Everybody rushed 
at her when she appeared—in a 
kind of consternation. And for a 
moment it seemed to both her 
father and brother that their adver- 
sary had come alive, and that the 
struggle was to begin again. Sara’s 
explanation, however, was the 
simple one that Pamela had fallen 
asleep, and that she had thought 
they would want her at home for 
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dinner. So she went and dressed: 
herself, like @ martyr, and carried. 
them through the embarrassed 
meal. It was she upon whom the 
chief burden fell, and she took up 
the weight and carried it without 
flinching. So the long confused 
eventful day came to an end. When 
it was late and all the bewildered 
people had retired to their rooms, 
Mr. Brownlow and Jack took her 
down the avenue, guarding her 
tenderly, one on either side. There 
was little said between them, but 
their hearts were full—a kind of 
gratitude, a kind of sorrow, a cer- 
tain pervading sense of union and 
sympathy had come into their 
minds; and the two men re 
garded with a half wondering, 
half pitying enthusiasm, a wak- 
ing up of all the springs of 
natural love, the soft creature be- 
tween them, the indulged, petted, 
faulty girl who now had every- 
thing to do. They both kissed her 
when they left her, with an over- 
flowing of their hearts, and stood 
and looked at the dark cottage 
with the faint lights in its 
windows, saying nothing. In the 
upper window was the dim glow 
of the light in the chamber of 
the dead—the needless pathetic 
glimmer which shone faintly over: 
the covered face and closed eyes; 
below, in the little parlour, where 
a bed had been hastily prepared for 
her, Pamela was sleeping in her 
protound exhaustion, almost as pale 
as her mother, shaded from the dim 
candlelight. The father and son 
did not speak, but they grasped 
each other’s hands closely as they 
looked at the house, and turned 
away and walked home in silence. 
A certain confusion, consolation, 
and calm, all mingled with wonder 
and suspense, had come over them 
—words were of no use at that 
moment. And Sara went in and 
took up her guardianship—and slept 
and waked and watched all night 
long in the weakness and strength 
of her youth. 
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Next morning Mr. Brownlow re- 
sumed his regular habits, and went 
down to the office, reassuring the 
household a little by this step, 
which seemed a return to ordinary 
life. He looked wistfully and with 
a certain solemnity at the closed 
windows of Mrs. Swayne’s cottage 
as he passed. The chief point of 
interest to him was that Sara 
was there; and yet it was im- 
possible not to think at the same 
time of the woman who had crossed 
his path so fatally, and now had been 
taken out of his way. In one sense 
she was taken out of his way. It was 
not to be supposed that the lawyer 
could look at the situation in which 
he found himself with any senti- 
mental or superlative resolutions. 
His mind was quieted out of all the 
terrors which had at first over- 
whelmed him. It was no longer 
ruin that stared him in the face. 
The mother could have exacted in- 
terest and compound interest; the 
daughter, who was Jack’s betrothed 
bride, could, of course, be dealt 
with in a different way. Jack’s 
sense that he was no longer her 
lover, but the guardian of her in- 
terests—that his business was to 
win every penny of her fortune for 
her, and then leave her to its en- 
joyment—did not, of course, affect 
Mr. Brownlow. He was thinking 
of nothing fantastical, nothing ex- 
aggerated. Pamela was Jack’s be- 
trothed. She was in Sara’s guar- 
dianship. From this day he consid- 
ered her as a member of his family; 
and after all the troubles he had 
undergone, this solution on the 
whole seemed to Mr. Brownlow a 
very easy, a very seemly and be- 
coming one. She should have, as 
Jack’s wife, her mother’s fifty thou- 
sand pounds; and when he himself 
died, everything except a moderate 
portion for Sara should go into his 
son’s hands. It was an arrange- 
ment which made his heart ache; 
for Sara would have to come down 


from all her grandeur, to become 
only what her father’s daughter 
had a right to be in the Masterton 
house, to have but a humble provi- 
sion made for her, and to relinquish 
all her luxurious habits and ambi- 
tions. If it had been Jack upon 
whom such a necessity had fallen, 
Mr. Brownlow could have borne it ; 
but Sara! Nevertheless it was 
just and right and necessary. There 
was nothing else to be done, no- 
thing else te be thought of. And 
both Sara and her father would 
have to submit, unless, indeed, 
Sir Charles Motherwell—— Mr. 
Brownlow’s eye kindled a little as 
he thought of his late visitor, and 
then he shook his head sadly in a 
kind of self-communing. If any- 
thing had come of that, could Sara 
have been silent on the subject? 
Would Sir Charles himself have 
gone away without a sign? Yet 
every moment since then had been 
so full of excitement and occupsa- 
tion, that he still retained a hope. 
In the midst of thé awe and agi- 
tation attending Mrs. Preston’s 
death his child could scarcely 
have paused to tell him of a 
love-tale. When he. entered the 
familiar office and saw everything 
going on just as it had done, Mr. 
Brownlow felt like a man fallen 
from the skies. It seemed to 
him years since he had been there, 
and he could not but feel a thrill 
of wonder to find all his papers in 
their places, and to listen to Mr. 
Wrinkell’s questions about busi- 
ness matters which seemed to have 
stood still while his own destiny 
was getting decided. “Are you 
still at that point?” he said, al- 
most peevishly. “I should have 
thought that would have been de- 
cided long ago.” 

“Tt is only three days, if you re- 
collect, since I consulted you. about 
it,’ Mr. Wrinkell replied, with of- 
fended dignity, “and you gave me 
no distinct answer.” Only three 
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days! It might have been three 
centuries, for anything Mr. Brown- 
low knew. 

Then he sat down at his desk 
and addressed himself very heartily 
to his business. A mass of work 
had accomulated of course; and he 
took it up with an energy he had 
not felt for ages. He had been 
working in the dark all this time, 
working languidly, not knowing 
who might be the better for it. 
Now his whole soul was in his 
occupation; every additional shil- 
ling he could make would be so 
much for his child. More and 
more as he became accustomed to 
the thought, his mind cleared and 
courage and steadiness returned to 
him. It was true that he was at 
the age when men think of retiring 
from work, but he was a strong and 
vigorous man still, in possession of 
all his powers. Jack would with- 
draw, would marry, would enter on 
his independent career, and carry 
out probably the very programme 
his father had drawn out for him 
before that midnight visitor arrived 


whose appearance had changed 


everything. Poor creature, after 
all she had not changed every- 
thing. She had changed but little. 
Sara only had lost by her appear- 
ance. That was the sting of the 
whole matter; and Mr. Brownlow 
applied himself with double energy, 
with the eager impulse and vigour 
of a young man, to the work before 
him. Everything he could add to 
his store would be the better for 
Sara, and he felt that this was 
motive sufficient fur any man 
worthy of the name. 

When it came to be time for 
luncheon he went out—not to re- 
fresh himself with food, for which 
he had little appetite, but to make 
a visit which perhaps was a kind 
of ill-natured relief to him amid 
the pressure of his many thoughts, 
He went to Mrs. Fennell’s lodgings 
to pay one of his generally unwil- 
ling but dutiful visits. This time 
he was not unwilling. He went 
with an unaffected quietness which 
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was very different from the forced 
calm of his last appearance there, 
Mrs. Fennell was seated as usual in 
her great chair, but she had not on 
her best cap, and was accordingly 
cowed and discouraged to begin 
with ; and Naney, who was with 
her, made a pretence of leaving the 
room. ‘ Stay,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
“T want you. It is best that you 
too should hear what I am going 
to say.” 

“ At your service, sir,” said Naney, 
dropping him a_ defiant curtsy, 
As for Mrs. Fennell, she had begun 
to tremble immediately with excite 
ment and curiosity. 

“‘What is it, John Brownlow?” 
she said. “ What’s happened? 
It’s a sight to see you s0 soon 
again. It isn’t for nothing, we 
may be sure. What do you want 
of me and Nancy now?” 

“T want nothing of you,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “I came to tell 
you of something you ought te 
know. Phebe Thomson is found, 
Mrs. Fennell. She came to me the 
other night.” 

“Good Lord!” cried the old 
woman; and then a wild light got 
up in her eyes and she looked at 
him fiercely. ‘Came to you?——~ — 
and you let her come, and let her 
go, and owned her, you coward! 
Tell me next you have given her 
up the children’s money—my Bes- 
sie’s children? That’s what you 
call a man! Oh, good Lord—good 
Lord! You owned her, and you 
tell it to my very face!” 

Then there was a little panse, 
The two old women looked at him, 
one with impotent fury, the other 
with suppressed exultation, “1 
always said so!” said Nancy. His 
simple words had produced effect 
enough if that was what he wanted. 
He looked at them both, and a 
faint smile came over his face, @ 
smile in which there was no 
mirth and which lasted but a 
moment. He felt ashamed of him- 
self next minute that he could have 
been tempted to smile. 

“John Brownlow,” said Mrs. 
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Fennell, rising in her exasperation, 
“Pm an old poor failing woman, 
and you’re a fine strong man, but 
Pd have fought different for my 
Bessie’s children. Didn’t I tell you 
she came to me, that you might be 
on your guard? And you a lawyer! 
Oh, good Lord—good Lord! I'd 
have kept it safer for them if it 
had been me. I'd have turned her 
out of my door for an impostor and 
a vagabond! Id have hunted her 
to death first if it had been me. 
And you to tell me her name clean 
out as quiet as a judge and look 
me in the face! Oh you coward! 

u poor creature! Never, if she 

ad torn me with wild horses, 
would she have got it out of me! ” 

“He could not have acted differ- 
ent,” said Nancy, with suppressed 
excitement. “Sit down, mistress, 
or you'll do yourselfa harm. The 
best lawyer in the world couldn’t 
turn a woman away as knowed her 
rights.” 

Mr. Brownlow held up his hand 
to prevent the angry exclamation 
that was on Mrs. Fennell’s lips. 
“Hush,” he said, “ my story is not 
done. It isa very sad story. Poor 
soul, she will never get much 
good of the money. Phoebe Thom- 
son is dead.” 

They both tarned on him with a 
look which all his life-he never for- 
got. Would they themselves have 
been capable of such a deed? Was 
it the natural suggestion of the 
crisis? The look made him sick 
and faint. He turned so as to 
confront both the old women. “I 
don’t know who her counsellor 
was,” he said, with unconscious 
solemnity, but it must have been 
some one who believed me a knave 
and a liar. Had she come to me 
and proved to me who she was, 
she might have been living now. 
Poor soul, she did not do that. 
She was sent to London instead 
to find ont for herself about her 
mother’s will, and she eame down 
in haste, finding there was not & 
moment to lose. And she was 
driven mad with fright and suspi- 


cion and fatigue; an old woman too 
—she could not bear it. And now, 
instead of enjoying what was hers, 
she is dead. This is what .comes 
of evil counsel, She might have 
lived and had some comfort of 
her life had she been honest and 
straightforward and come to me,” 

Mr. Brownlow said this with the 
conviction and fervour of an up- 
right man. All the evil thoughts 
he had himself entertained, all his 
schemes to baffle his unknown ad- 
versary, had faded from his mind. 
It was not a fictitious but a real 
forgetfulness. He spoke in the 
superiority of high principle and of 
a character above reproach. Hedid 
not remember that he had tacitly 
conspired with Mrs. Fennell, or that 
he had wilfully rejected the oppor- 
tunity of finding Phebe Thomson 
out after her visit to his mother-in- 
law. Perhaps his excuse to him- 
self was that, at the moment, his 
suspicions were all directed to a 
wrong point. But I don’t think he 
felt any occasion to exouse himself 
—he simply forgot. If she had 
lived she should have had all, every 
penny, though it cost him his ruin; 
and now she was dead by the 
visitation of God, and oe 
was changed. It is strange an 
yet it was true. He looked at them 
both with a superiority which was 
not assumed, and he believed what 
he said. 

As for his hearers, they were 
both stunned by this solemn ‘ad- 
dress, Mrs. Fennell dropped into 
her chair, and in her surprise and re- 
lief and consternation began to ery. 
As for Nancy, she was completely 
cowed and broken down for some 
minutes. It was she who had 
done all this, and every word told 
upon her. She was overwhelmed 
by Mr. Brownlow’s rectitude, by his 
honour and truth, which owing to 
her had been thus fatally distrusted. 
And she was struck at the same 
time by a cruel disappointment 
which gave force to word. 
She stood and looked at Mr. Brown- 
low, quailing before him. Then a 
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faint gleam of returning courage 
came over her. She drew a deep 
breath to give herself the power of 
speech. ‘There is her cbild still,” 
she said, with a gasp, and faced 
him with a certain bravado again. 

“ Ah, Isee you know! ” he said ; 
“that is the strangest part of all. 
For a long time past, before we 
knew who they were, and much 
against my will, her child had 
taken Jack’s fancy: he was deter- 
mined to marry her, though I told 
him he should have nothing from 
me; now in the strange arrange- 
ments of Providence——” said Mr. 
Brownlow. But there he stopped; 
something seemed to stifle him; 
he could not go on speaking about 
the dispensations of Providence; 
he got up when he had reached 
this point, with a sudden sense 
that after all he had no right to 
speak as if God and himself—or 
Providence, as he preferred to say 
—were in partnership; his hands 
were not clean enough for that. He 
stopped, and asked after Mrs. Fen- 
* nell, if she had all the comforts she 


wanted, and then he made what 
haste he could away. He even felt 
half ashamed of himself as he went 


down-stairs. His mother-in-law, 
excited as she had been by the first 
piece of news he told her, had but 
half understood the second. He 
left her sobbing weakly over her 
Bessie’s children who were being 
robbed and ruined. Nancy went 
to the door with him in a servile 
despair. She understood it all 
well enough. There was no more 
hope for her, no more dazzling ex- 
tations of such a retirement as 
etty’s lodge and its ease and inde- 
pendence. To serve old Mrs. Fen- 
nell’s whims all the rest of her 
days—to be pensioned on some 
pittance, or turned out upon the 
world for her misdeeds in her old 
age when Mrs, Fennell should die— 
this was all that she had before her 


now. 
. When Mr, Brownlow went back 
after having fulfilled this duty, he 
went up-stairs into the house in- 
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stead of going to the office, and 
with a caprice which he himself 
scarcely understood, called Po 
who was standing at the door, to 
follow him. It seemed to him ag 
if, it was so long ago, Powys too 
must have recovered from his heart- 
break. He took the young man 
with him over the silent, empty, 
echoing house. “This is where [ 
began my married life,” he 
stopping on the cold hearth in the 
drawing-room, and looking round 
him. It was a pretty old-fashioned 
room, running all the breadth of 
the house, with windows at each 
end, and a perpetual cross-light, 
pale at one side, rosy and full of 
sunshine at the other. It was not 
a lofty room, like the drawing- 
room at Brownlows, nor was it rich 
with gold and dainty colours; but 
yet there was something in the sub- 
dued tone of the old curtains, the 
old Turkey carpet, the japanned 
screens and little tables, the old- 
world look of everything, which 
was neither ungraceful nor unre- 
fined. “I am coming back to live 
here,” he said after an interval, 
with a sigh. He could not tell 
why he made this confidential com- 
munication to the young man, who 
grew pale, and gazed at him eager- 
ly, and could not find a word to 
say in reply. Mr. Brownlow was 
not thinking of Powys’s looks, nor 
of his feelings; he was occupied 
with himself, as was natural enough; 
he took the young fellow into his 
confidence, if that could be called 
confidence, because he liked him, 
and had seen more of him than of 
anybody else near. What the in- 
telligence might be to Powys Mr. 
Brownlow did not stop to think; 
but he went over the house in his 
company, consulting him about the 
alterations to be made. Somehow 
he had returned to his first feeling 
towards Powys—he wanted to be 
kind to him, to make up to him 
for not being Phebe Thomson’s 
son; they were fellow-sufferers s0 
far as that was concerned—at least 
such was the feeling in Mr. Brown- 
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low’s mind, though he could not 
well have explained how. 

Tater in the afternoon he had 
some visitors. Altogether it was 
an exciting day. The first who 
came to him was Sir Charles Mo- 
therwell, who had ridden in from 
Ridley, where he was staying, to 
see him, and whose appearance 
awoke a certain surprise and ex- 

ctation in Mr. Brownlow’s mind ; 

e thought Sara must have accepted 
him after all. But the Baronet’s 
looks did not justify his hope ; Sir 
Charles was very glum, very rueful, 
and pulled at his mustache more 
than ever. He came in, and held 
out his hand, and put down his 
hat, and then pulled off his gloves 
and threw them into it, as if he 
were about to perform some deli- 
cate operation. When he had got 
through all these ceremonies, he 
sank into the chair which stood 
ready for Mr. Brownlow’s clients, 
and heaved a profound sigh. 

“T thought I'd come: and tell 
you,” he said, “ though it ain’t 


pleasant news; I tried my luck, as 


Isaid I would—not that I’ve got 
any luck. She — she — wouldn’t 
hear of it, Brownlow. Id have 
done anything in the world she 
liked to say—you know I would; 
she might have sold the old place, 
or done what she pleased; but she 
wouldn’t, you know, not if Id 
gone down on my knees—it was 
all of no use.” He had never ut- 
tered so many sentences allon end 
in his life before, poor fellow. He 
got up now, and walked as far as 
the office wall would let him, and 
whistled dolefully, and then he re- 
turned to his chair, and breathed 
another deep sigh. “It was all of 
no use.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Mr. 
Brownlow—“ very sorry ; she would 
have chosen a good man if she had 
chosen you; but you know I can’t 
interfere.” 

“Do you think I want any one 
to interfere?” said Sir Charles, with 
momentary resentment. “Look 
here, Brownlow, I'll tell you how 
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it is; she said she liked some one 
else better than me—lI’d like to 
wring the fellow’s neck!” said the 
disappointed lover, with a little 
outburet; “but if there’s mone , or 
anything in the way, I thonght f 
might lend him a hand—not in my 
own name, you know. I suppose a 
girl ain’t the master to like whom 
she ought to like, no more than IT 
am,” said Sir Oharles, disconsolate- 
ly, “but she’s got to be given in 
to, Brownlow. I'd lend him a 
hand, if that was what was want- 
ing. As long as she’s happy and 
has her way, a man can always 
pull through.” . 

Mr. Brownlow started a little at 
this strange speech, but in the end 
the confused generosity of the 
speaker carried him out of himself. 
“You are a good fellow, Mother- 
well,” he said, heartily, holding out 
his hand—“ you are the best fellow 
I know.” 

* Ah, so she said,” said poor Sir 
Charles, with a hoarse little laugh 
—he was not bright, poor fellow, 
but he felt the sarcasm; “I'd a 
deal rather she had praised me less 
and liked me more——” . 

And he ended with another big 
sigh. Mr. Brownlow had to make 
himself very uncomfortable by way 
‘of discouraging Sir Charles’s gene- 
rosities, He had to protest that 
he knew no one that Sara could 
prefer. He had to say at last pe- 
remptorily that it was a matter 
which he could not discuss, before 
his anxious and melancholy visitor 
could be got rid of. It was not a 
pleasant thought to Mr. Brownlow. 
He did not like to hear of Sara 
preferring any man. He could have 
given her to Charley Motherwell, 
who would have been her slave, and 
could have assured her position, 
and endowed her with a title such 
asit was; but Sara in love was not 
an idea pleasant to her father, be- 
sides the uneasy wonder who could 
be the object of her preference. 
He tried to go back and recollect, 
but his memory failed him. Then 
there came a dim vision to his 
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mind of a moment when his child 
had turned from him—when she 
had wept and rejected his embrace 
and his sympathy. How long was 
that ago? But he did not seem 
able to tell. It was before——that 
was all he knew. Everything had 
happened since. He had told her 
she was free, and she had turned 
upon him and upbraided him—for 
what? Years seemed to lie between 
him and that half-forgotten scene. 
He tried in vain to resume the 
thread of his plans and arrange- 
ments. In spite of himself his 
reluctant yet eager thoughts kept 
going back and back to that day. 
How long was it since he had 
thought Powysthe heir? How long 
since the moment of unlooked-for 
blessedness when he believed him- 
self free? It was on that day that 
Sara had turned from him and cried 
—-that day when he was so full of com- 
fort, so anxious to show his grati- 
tude to God—when he had drawn 
that cheque for the Masterton chari- 
ties, which by the way, how had 
he distributed the money? Oatch- 


ing at this point of circumstance, 
Mr. Brewnlow made an effort to 


escape from his recollections. He 
did not want to recall that foolish 
premature delight. It might have 
been years ago, to judge by his 
feelings: but he knew that could 
not be the case. It had become 
late in the afternoon by this time, 
and the clerks were mostly gone. 
There was nobody whom he could 
ask what had been done about 
the cheque for the charities; and 
he had just drawn towards him the 
eeetel bas with his papers which 
had been brought from Brownlows 
with him, to ascertain for himself, 
when the office-boy came pulling 
his forelock to ask if he would see 
a lady who was waiting? Mr. Brown- 
low said No, at first, for it was past 
office-hours, and then he said Yes, 
no longer feeling any tremor at the 
prospect of a strange visitor. He 
could believe it was a simple client 
now, not a messenger of fate com- 
ing to ruin and betray, as for a long 
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time he had been in the way, of 
feeling. Such ease of mind would 
be cheaply purchased even with 
fifty thousand pounds. The lady 
came in accordingly, and Mr. Brown- 
low received her with his usnal 
courtesy, which was, however, 9 
little disturbed when he looked at 
her. Not that he had any real 
occasion to be disturbed. <A far-off 
fiutter of his past anxieties, a kind 
of echo, came over him at the sight 
of her pleasant homely face. He 
had thought she was Phoebe Thom- 
son the last time he had seen her, 
He had shrunk from her, and lost 
his self-possession altogether. Even 
now a minute had elapsed before 
he could quite command himself, 
and remember the real condition of 
affairs. 

‘Good day, Mrs. Powys,” he said; 
*‘T am sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing. Why did not you send me 
word who it was?” 

“T thought you might have been 
engaged, sir,” said Mrs. Powys; “I 
wasn’t sure if you would remember 
me, Mr. Brownlow. I came to you 
once before, when I was in trouble, 
and you were very kind—too kind,” 
she added, with a sigh. ‘ No, no; 
it is not the same thing. If my 
poor boy has troubles still, he does 
not hide his heart from me now.” 

“That is well,” said Mr. Brown- 
low coldly. He thought some ap- 
peal was going to be made to him 
on behalf of Powys and his folly, 
Though he was in reality fond of 
Powys, he stiffened instinctively at 
the thought. “It is growing late,” 
he went on; “I was just going. Is 
there anything in which I can be of 
use to you?” He laid his hand on 
his despatch-box as he spoke. His 
manner had been very different 
when he was afraid of her; and yet 
he was not unkind or unreasonable. 
She was his clerk’s mother; he 
would have exerted himself, and 
done much to secure the family 
any real benefit; but he did not 
mean that they should thrust them- 
selves into his affairs. 

“Tt is something my poor boy 
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didn’t like to ask,” said Mrs. Powys, 
with a little timidity. ‘He had 
offended you that day, or he thought 
be had offended you; and he would 
not do anything to bring it back to 
your mind. I am sure if he went 
wrong, Mr. Brownlow, he didn’t 
mean to—— ,There’s nothing in 
this world he would not do for 
ou.” 

“Went wrong—offended me?” 
said Mr. Brownlow; ‘I don’t think 
he ever offended me. What is it 
he wants? There are certain sub- 
jects which I cannot enter upon 
either with him or you———” 

“Qh, not that—not that,” said 
Mrs. Powys, with tears. “If he’s 
been foolish he’s punished for it, 
my poor boy! And he would not 
ask you for his papers, not to bring 
it back to your mind. ‘ Mother,’ 
he said, ‘he’s worried, and I can’t 
vex him.’ He would lose all his 
own hopes for that. But I’m his 
mother, Mr. Brownlow. I have a 
feeling for my son’s interests as you 
have for yours. His papers, poor 
boy, are no good to you.” 

“His papers?” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with amaze, looking at her. 
For the moment his old confusion 
of mind came back to him; he could 
not quite feel yet that Powys’s 
papers could be innocent of all re- 
ference to himself. 

“My poor husband's letters, sir,” 
said Mrs. Powys, drying her eyes; 
“the papers he took to you when 
he thought ; but that is neither 
here nor there.. I’ve found my poor 
Charley’s mother, Mr. Brownlow; 
she’s living, though she’s an old 
woman. I have been tracing it out 
to the best of my ability, and I’ve 
found -her. Likely enough she’ll 
have nothing to say to me. I am 
but a poor woman, never brought 
up to be a lady; but it’s different 
with my boy.” 

“Ah, his papers!” said Mr. 
Brownlow. This, too, belonged to 
his previous stage of existence. It 
was clear that he had to be driven 
back to that day of vain terror and 
equally vain relief. It came back 


‘ 


to him now in every particular—the 
packet he had found on his writing- 
table; his long confused poring 
over it; his summons to Powys. in 
the middle of the night, and dis+ 
covery of the mistake he had been 
making; even the blue dawn of the 
morning through the great window 
in the staircase as he went up to 
bed, a man delivered. All this 
rushed back on his memory. He 
took his keys and opened the de- 
spatch-box, which he bad been about 
to open when Mrs. Powys came in, 
Probably the papers would be 
there. He began even to recollect 
what these papers were as he 
opened the box. ‘So you have 
found your husband’s family?” he 
said; ‘“‘ I hope they are in a position 
to help you. I should be very glad 
to hear that, for your son’s sake.” 
““You are very kind, Mr. Brown- 
low,” said Mrs. Powys. “I have 
found my poor Charley’s mother, 
She’s old now, poor lady, and she’s 


Jest all her children: and at long 


and last she’s bethought herself of 
us, and wrote a letter to Canada 
to inquire. I got it sent on this 
morning—only this morning. I 
don’t know what she can do for my 
boy; but she’s Lady Powys, and 
that counts for something here.” 

‘* Lady Powys?” cried Mr, Brown- 
low, looking up with a handful of 
papers in his hand, and struck with 
consternation. ‘She used to live 
near Masterton; if you knew she 
was your husband’s mother, why did 
not you apply to her before? Are 
you sure you are making no mis- 
take? Lady Powys! I had no idea 
your relations were——” 

‘*My husband was a gentleman, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Powys, proudly, 
‘‘He gave up his friends and his 
family, poor fellow, for me. I don’t 
pretend to be his equal—and it 
might have been better for him if 
he’d thought more of himself; but 
he was always known for a gentle- 
man wherever he went; and my 
boy is his father’s son,” said the 
proud mother. She would have 
been glad to humble the rich law- 
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yer who had sent her boy away 
from his house, and forbidden him, 
tacitly at least, his daughter’s pre- 
sence. ‘We did not know that 
his grandmamma was a lady of 
title,’ she added, with candour. 
“My poor Charley used to say it 
was in the family; but his folks 
have come to it, poor fellow, since 
his time.” 

“Lady Powys!” Mr. Brownlow 
said to himself, with a curious con- 
fasion of thoughts. He knew 
Lady Powys well enough, poor old 
woman. She had accumulated a 
ghostly fortune by surviving every- 
body that belonged to her. He re- 
membered all about her, and the 
look of scared dismay and despair 
that came into her eyes as death 
after death among her own chil- 
dren made her richer, and left her 
more desolate. And what if this 
was an heir for her—this young 
fellow whom he had always liked 
even in spite of himself? He had 
always liked him. He was glad 
to remember that. He sought out 


his papers with his heart softening 


more and more. Lady Powys’s 
grandson was a very different person 
from his nameless Canadian clerk. 
“Here they are,” he said. “TI 
have been much occupied, and I 
have never had time to look at 
them; but I am very glad to hear 
you have friends who can be of use 
to you. I know Lady Powys. You 
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should send your boy to her, that 
would be the best way. And) by 
the by, he told me your name was 
Ohristian. If you are the same ag 
I suppose, we are a kind of connec- 
tion too.” 

Mrs. Powys was so utterly am- 
azed by this statement, that Mr, 
Brownlow had to enter deeply into 
details to satisfy her. Possibly he 
would not have mentioned it at‘all 
but for Lady Powys. Such induoe- 
ments work without a man being 
aware of them. He said after. 
wards, and he believed, that this re- 
ference to the family connection 
between them was drawn out “in 
the course of conversation.” When 
she went away, he felt as if there 
could never cease to be something 
extraordinary raining down upon 
him out of heaven. Lady Powys! 
that was different. And before he 
closed his despatch-box, he looked 
at his cheque-book which was there, 
to see if there were any particulars 
about the charities on the counter- 
foil. The first thing that met his 
eyes was the cheque itself, left 
there, never so much as torn out of 
the book; and, could it be possible, 
good heavens? it was dated only 
four days before. When he had 
mastered this astonishing fact, 
Mr. Brownlow paused over it 8 
minute, and then tore it into little 
pieces with a sigh. He could not 
afford such benefactions now. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—PAMELA’S MIND. 


The Brownlow family scarcely met 
again until after Mrs. Preston’s fune- 
ral. Sara did not even attempt to 
leave her forlorn charge, or to bring 
her away from Mrs. Swayne’s on the 
funeral day. On the first dreary 
night after all was over, the two 
girls sat alone in the darkened 
rooms, and clung to each other. 
Poor little Pamela had no more 
tears to shed. She looked like the 
shadow of herself, a white trans- 
parent creature, fragile as a vision. 
Bhe had no questions to ask, no 


curiosity about anything. She 
was willing that Sara should ar- 
range and decide, and take every- 
thing upon herself. She did not 
care to know, or even seem to re- 
member, the mysteries her mother 
had talked of on her deathbed. 
When Sara began to explain to her, 
Pamela had stonped the explana- 
tion. She had grown pale and 
faint, and begged that she might 
hear no more. “TI don’t want to 
know,” she cried hoarsely, with a 
kind of sick horror; “if you knew 
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how it. changed her, Sara. Oh, if 
you knew what she used to bel” 
And then she would burst. into fits 
of sobbing, which shook her deli- 
cate frame. It had changed her 
tender mother into a frantic woman. 
It had clouded and obscured her 
at the end, and made her outset on 
that last lonely journey such a one 
as Pamela could not dwell upon. 
And there was nobody but Pamela 
who would ever know how differ- 
ent she had once been—how differ- 
ent all her life had been to these 
few days or weeks, . Accordingly 
the poor child allowed herself to 
be guided as Sara pleased, and 
obeyed her, to spare herself an ex- 
planation. She went into the car- 
riage next morning without a word, 
and was driven up the avenue to the 
great house which she had once en- 
tered as a humble visitor, and from 
which she had been so long absent. 
Now she entered it in very different 
guise, no longer stealing up the 
stairs to Sara’s room, to wait for 
her young patroness there, It 
was she now who was everybody’s 
chief object. Mr. Brownlow him- 
self came to meet her, and lifted 
her out of the carriage, and kissed 
her on the forehead like a father. 
He said, “My poor. child!” as 
he looked at her white little face. 
And Jack stood behind watch- 
ing. She saw him and everything 
round her as in a dream. She 
did not seem to herself to have 
any power of independent speech 
or movement. When she tried to 
make a step forward, she staggered 
and trembled. And then all at once, 
for one moment everything grew 
clear to Pamela, and her heart once 
more began to beat. As she made 
that faltering uncertain step for- 
ward, and swayed as if she would 
have fallen,- Jack rushed to her 
side. He didnot say a word, poor 
fellow ; he too had lost his voice— 
but he drew her arm through his, 
and pressed it trembling to his 
side, and led her into the place 
that was to be her home. It was 
all clear for a moment, and then it 
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was all dark, and Pamela knew m0 
more about it until she woke 
some time later and found herself 
lying on a sofa in a large, lofty, 
quiet room. She woke up to remem- 
ber her troubles anew, and to feel 
all afresh as at the first moment, 
but yet her life was changed. Her 
heart was wounded and bleeding 
with more than mere natural grief 
—she was alone in the world. Yet 
there was a certain sweetness—a 
balm in the air—a soothing she 
knew not what or how. He had 
carried her there, and laid her down 
out of his arms, and kissed her in 
her swoon, with an outburst of 
love and despair. It seemed to 
him as if he ought to leave her, and 
go away and be seen no more—but 
yet he was not going to leave her. 
His principles and -his pride gave 
way in one instant before her wan 
little face. How could any man 
with a heart in his breast desert 
such a tender fragile creature in the 
moment of her necessity? Jack 
went out and wandered about the 
woods after that, and spoke to no- 
body. He began to see, after all, 
that a man cannot arbitrarily de- 
cide on his own conduct; that, in 
fact, a hundred little softenings or 
hardenings, a wultitude of unfore- 
seen circumstances, are always com- 
ing in. And he ventured to make 
no new resolutions; only time 
could decide what he was to do. 
When Pamela had rested for 
a few days, and regained her self- 
command, and become capable of 
looking at the people who sar 
rounded her, Mr. Brownlow, who 
considered .an explanation neces- 
sary, called together a solemn 
meeting of everybody concerned. 
It was Sara’s desire too, for Sara 
felt the responsibilities of her 
guardianship great, and was rather 
pleased that they should be re- 
cognised. They met round the 
fire in the drawing-room, as Pamela 
was not able yet to go down-stairs. 
Mr. Brownlow’s despatch-box, in 
which he had kept his 
lately, was brought up and put on 
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the table; and Jack was there, not 
sitting with the rest, but straying 
about the other end of the room 
in an agitated way, looking at the 
ures, which he knew by heart. 

@ had scareely exchanged a word 
with Pamela since she came to 
Brownlows: They had never seen 
each other alone. I¢ was what he 
had himself thought proper and 
necessary wnder the circumstances, 
but still it chafed’ him notwith- 
standing. Pamela ‘sat by the fire 
in her deep mourning, looking a 
little more like herself. Her chair 
was close to the bright fire, and 
she held out ‘her hands to it 
with a nervous shiver. Sara too 
was in a black dress, and stood 
on the other side, looking down 
with a certain affectionate import- 
anee upon her ward. She was 
very sorry for Pamela, and deeply 
aware of the change which had 
taken place in the circumstances of 
all the party. But Sara was Sara 
still. She was very tender, but she 


was important. She felt the dig- 
nity of her position; and she did 


not mean that any one should for- 
get how dignified and authoritative 
that position was. 

‘* Papa, I have brought Pamela 
as you told me,” said Sara; “ but 
there must. not be too much said to 
her, She is not strong enough yet. 
Only what is indispensable must 
be said.” 

“T will try not to weary her,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, and then he 
went to Pamela’s side in his 
fatherly way, and took one of her 
chilly little hands, “My dear,” 
he said, “I have some things to 
speak of that must ‘be explained to 
you, You must know clearly why 
you have been brought here, and 
what are your prospects, and the 
connection between us. You have 
been very brave, and have trusted 
ws, and I thankyou; but you must 
hear’ how itis. Tell me if I tire 
yous for I have a great deal to 


> fi 
Indeed’ I'am ‘quite ‘content, 
quite’ content!” cried Pamela ; 
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“why should you take all ‘this 
trouble? You brought me here 
because you are very kind,’ It'fs 
I who have to thank you.” 

“That is what she wants’ to 
think,” said: Sara. “I told her we 
were not kind, but she will not 
believe me. She prefers her own 
way.” 

“Oh, please!” said poor little 
Pamela; “it is not for my own 
way. If you liked me, that would 
be the best. Yes, that was whatT 
wanted to think 4d 

She broke off faltering, and J: 
who had been at the other end 
the room, and whom her faint little 
voice could not have reached, found 
himself, he did not know how,’ at 
the back of her chair. But he did 
not speak—he could not speak, his 
lips were sealed. 

“You must not be foolish, Pa- 
mela,” said her guardian, solemnly; 
“of course we love you, but that 
has nothing to do with it. Listen 
to papa, and he will tell you every- 
thing. Only let me know when 
you are tired.” 

Then Mr. Brownlow tried again. 
“You are quite right,” he ‘said, 
soothing the trembling girl; “in 
every case this house would have 
been your proper shelter. Do you 
know you are Sara’s cousin, one 
of her relations? Perhaps that 
will be a comfort to you. Long 
ago, before you were born, your 
grandmother, whom yotnever saw, 
made a will, and left her money to 
me in trost for your: mother. 
poor child! She is not able to be 
spoken to yet.” ' 

“Oh no, IL am not able, I will 
never be able,” cried Pamela, before 
any one else could interfere. “T 
don’t want ever to hear of it. Oh, 
Mr. Brownlow, if I am Sara’s cousin, 
let. me stay with her, and never 
mind any more. I don’t want any 
more.” 

“Bat there’ must be more, my 
dear child,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
again taking her cold little hand 
into his. “I will wait, if you tn 
fer it, till you are stronger. But 
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we must go throngh this explana- 
tion, Pamela, for everybody’s sake. 
Would you rather it should be on 
another day?” 

She paused before she answered, 
and Sara, who was watching her, 
saw, without quite understanding, 
a pathetic appealing glance which 
Pamela cast behind her, Jack 
would have understood but he did 
not see. And though he was still 
near her, he was not, as he had 
been for a moment, at the back of 
her chair. Pamela paused as if she 
were waiting for help. “If there 
was any one you could say it to for 
me——” she said hesitating; and 
then the sudden tears came dropping 
over her white cheeks. “I forgot 
I was alone and had nobody,” she 
continued, in a voice which wrung 
her lover’s heart. “I will try to 
listen now.” 

Then Mr. Brownlow resumed. 
He told her the story of the money 
traly enough, and with hearty be- 
lief in his story, yet setting every- 
thing, as was natural, in its best 
light. He was not excusing. him- 
self, but he was unconsciously 
using all his power to show how 
naturally everything had happened, 
how impossible it was that he could 
have foreseen, and how anxious he 
had always been for news of the 
heir. It was skilfully told, and yet 
Mr. Brownlow did not mean jt to 
be'skilfal. Now that it was all 
over, he had forgotten many things 
that told against himself, and his 
narrative was not for Pamela only, 
but for his own childten..: His 
children listened with so great an 
interest, that they did not for the 
moment observe Pamela. She sat 
with her hands clasped on her 
knees, bending forward towards 
the fire. She gave no sign of, in- 
terest, but: listened passively ‘with- 
out a change on her face. She was 
going through an inevitable and 
necessary trial. That was all, Her 
thoughts strayed away from - it: 
They strayed back into the beaten 
paths of grief; they strayed into 
Wistfal wonderings’ why Jack did 


not answer for her; why he did 
not assume his: proper and 
act for her as he ought to do. 
Oould he have changed? Pamela 
felt faint and sick as that 
mingled with all the rest. t 
still she could bear it, whatever 
might be required of her. It was 
simply a matter of time, ‘She 
would listen, but she had never 
romised to understand, Mr. 
rownlow’s voice went on like 
the sound of an’ instrument in her 
ears. He was speaking of things 
she knew nothing about, cared 
nothing about. Jack would have 
understood, but. Jack had not un- 
dertaken this duty for her. Even 
Sara, no doubt, would understand. 
And Pamela sat quiet, and looked 
as if she were listening. That was 
all that could be expected of her. 
At last there came certain words 
that roused her attention in spite 
of herself. 

“ My poor child, I don’t want to 
vex you,” Mr. Brownlow said; “if 
your. mother had lived we should 
probably have gone to law, for she 
would have accepted no compromise, 
and I should have been ob. to 
defend myself. You inherit her 
rights, but not her prejudices, Pa- 
mela. You must try to understand 
what I'am saying. You must be- 
lieve that I mean you well; that I 
will deal honourably with you. If 
she had done so, she might have 
been——”’ 

Pamela started up to her feet, 
taking them all utterly by surprise. 
“T don’t want to know anything 
about it,” she cried. “Oh, you don’t 
know, you don’t know! It changed 
her so. She was never like that 
before. She was as kind, and as 
tender, and as soft! There never 
was any one like her. You don’t 
know what she was! It changed 
her.) Oh, Jack,” cried the poor 
girl, turning round to him and 
holding out her hands in appeal, 
“ youcan tell! She never was like 
that before. You know she never 
was like that before! ” 

Sara had rushed to Pamela’s aid 
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before Jack. She supported her in 
her arms, and did all she could to 
soothe her. ‘We know that,” she 
said, with the ready unquestioning 
partisanship of a woman. “J can 
tell. I have seen her. Dear Pa- 
mela, don’t tremble so. We were 
all. fond. of her; sit down and 
listen to papa.” 

Then poor Pamela sat down again 
to undergo the rest of her trial. 
She dried her eyes and grew dull 
and stupid in her mind, and felt 
the words flowing on without any 
meaning in them. She ceuld bear 
it. They could not insist upon her 
understanding what they meant. 
When Mr. Brownlow came to an 
end there followed a long pause. 
They expected she would say some- 
thing, but she had nothing to say: 
her head was dizzy with the sound 
that had been in her ears so long. 
She sat in the midst of them, all 
waiting and looking at her, and was 
silent. Then Mr. Brownlow touched 
her arm softly, and bent over her 
with a look of alarm in his eyes. 

“Pamela,” he said, “you have 
heard all? You know what I mean? 
My dear, have you nothing to 
say ? ” 


Pamela sat upright and looked 
round the room, and shook off 


his hand from her arm, “TI have 
nothing to say,” she cried, with 
a petulant outburst of grief and 
wretchedness; “if he has  no- 
thing. He was to have done 
everything for me. He has said 
so hundreds and hundreds of 
times. But now—— And how 
can I understand? Why does not 
he speak and say he has given me 
up, if he has given me up? And 
what does it all matter to me? 
Let me go away.” 

“ I give you up! ” cried Jack. He 
made but one step to her from the 
other end of the room, and caught 
her as she turned blindly to the 
door. It was with a flush of pas- 
sion and confusion that he spoke. 
“J give you up? Not for my 
life.” 

. “Then why don’t you speak for 
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me, and tell them?” cried Pamela, 
with the heat of momentary des- 
peration. Then she sank back upon 
his supporting arm. She had no 
need now to pretend to listen any 
longer. She closed her eyes, when 
they laid her:on the sofa, and laid 
down her head witb a certain pleas- 
ant helplessness. ‘‘Jack knows,” 
she said softly. It was to herself 
rather than to the others she spoke, 
But the words touched them all in 
the strangest way. As for Jack; 
he stood and looked at her with an 
indescribable face. Man as he was, 
he could have wept. The petu- 
lance, the little outburst of anger; 
the blind trust and helplessness, 
broke up all the restraints in which 
he had bound himself.. In a moment 
he had forgotten all his confused 
reasonings. Natural right | was 
stronger than anything  conven- 
tional. Of course it was he who 
ought to speak for her—ought to 
act for her. Sara’s guardianship, 
somewhat to Sara’s surprise, came 
to an instant and summary end. 

Mr. Brownlow was as much re- 
lieved as Pamela, and as glad as 
she was when the conference thus 
came to an end. He would have 
done his duty to her now in any 
circumstances, however difficult it 
might have been, but Jack’s agency 
of course made everything easier. 
They talked it all over afterwards 
apart, without the confusing = 
sence of the two girls; and Jack 
had his own, opinions, his own 
ideas on that subject as on most 
others. It was all settled about 
the fifty thousand pounds, and the 
changed life that would be possible 
to the heiress and her husband. 
Jack’s idea was, that he would take 
his little bride abroad, and show 
her everything, and accustom her to 
her altered existence, which was 
by no means a novel thought. -And 
on his return he would be free to 
enter upon public life, or anything 
else he pleased. But he was gene- 
rous in his. prosperity. His sister 
had been preferred to him all his 
life—was she to be sacrificed to 
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him now? He inierfered—with 
that natural sense of knowing best, 
which comes so easily to a young 
man, and especially to one who 
has just had a great and unlooked- 
for success in the world—on Sara’s 


behalf. 


“JT don’t like to think of Sara 
being the sufferer,” he said. “TI feel 
as if Pamela was exacting every- 
thing, or I at least on her behalf. 
It would not be pleasant either for 
her or me to feel so. I don’t think 
we are considering Sara as much as 
we ought.” ’ 

Mr. Brownlow smiled. He might 
have been offended: had he not 
been amused. That any one should 
think of defending his darling from 
his thoughtlessness! “Sara is 
going with me,” he said. 

“But she cannot carry on the 
business,” insisted Jack. ‘“ Pa- 
mela’s claims are mine now. I am 
not going to stand by and see Sara 
suffer.” 

“She shall not suffer,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, with impatience; and 
he rose and ended the consultation. 
By degrees a new and yet an old 
device had stolen into his mind. 
He had repulsed and shut it out, 
but it had come back like a perti- 
nacious fairy shedding a curious 
light over his path. He could not 
have told whether he most liked 
or disliked this old-new thought. 
But he cherished it secretly, and 
never permitted himself to breathe 
a word about it to any one. And 
under its influence it began to seem 
possible to him that all might be 
for the best, as people say—that 
Brownlows might melt away like a 
vision, and yet nobody suffer. Sara 
was going to Masterton with her 
father to the old house in which 
she was born. She had refused 
Sir Charles and his title, and all 
the honours and delights he could 
have given her. Perhaps another 
kind of reward which she could 
prize more might be awaiting her. 
Perhaps, indeed—it was just pos 
sible—she might like better to be 
happy and make everybody happy 


round her, than to have a fine 
house and a pair of greys. Mr. 
Brownlow felt that such an idea 
was almost wicked on his but 
yet it would come, thrilling him 
with anticipations which were 
brighter than any visions he had 
ventured to entertain for many 4 
long year. “Sara is going with 
me,” he said to everybody who 
spoke to him on the subject. And 
he grew a little irritated when he 
perceived the blank looks with 
which everybody received the in- 
formation. He forgot that he had 
thought it the most dreadful down- 
fall that could overwhelm him once. 
That was not his opinion now. 

Brownlows lost its agitated aspect 
from the moment when Mr. Brown- 
low and Jack came out of the library, 
having finished their consultation. 
Jack went off, whistling softly, tak- 
ing three steps at a time, to the 
drawing-room, where Pamela still 
lay on the sofa under Sara’s care. 
Mr. Brownlow remained down stairs, 
but when he rang for lights the first 
glance at him satisfied Willis that 
all was right. Nothing was said, 
but everybody knew that the crisis 
was over; and ina moment every- 
thing fell, as if by magic, into its 
usual current. Willis went down to 
his cellar very quietly and brought 
the plate out of it, feeling a little 
ashamed of himself. And though 
the guests were dismissed, the house 
regained its composure, its comfort, 
and almost its gaiety. The only 
thing was that the family had lost 
a relation, whose daughter had 
come to live at Brownlows—and 
were in mourning accordingly,— 
a fact which prevented parties, or 
any special merry-making, when 
Christmas came. 

Though indeed before Christmas 
came, the little invalid of the patty 
—she whom they all petted, and 
took care of—began to come out 
from behind the clouds with the 
natural elasticity of her youth. Pa- 
mela would shut herself for a 
whole day now and then, of re- 
morse and compunction, thinking 
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she had not enough wept. But she 
was only eighteen—her health was 
coming back to her—she was sur- 
rounded by love and tenderness, 
and saw before her, daily growing 
brighter and brighter, all the pro- 
mises and hopes of a new life. It 
was not in nature that sorrow should 
overcome all these sweet influences. 
She brightened like a star over 
which the clouds come and go, and 
at every break shone sweeter, and 
got back the rose to her cheeks, and 
the light to her eyes. It was a pretty 
sight to watch her coming out of the 
shadows, and so Jack thought, who 
was waiting for her and counting 
the weeks. When the ice was bear- 
ing on Dewsbury Mere—which was 
rather late that year, for it was in 
the early spring that the frosts were 
hardest—he took her by the crisp 
frozen paths across the park to see 
the skaters. The world was all 
white, and Pamela stood in her 
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mourning, distinct against the snow; 
leaning cn Jack’s arm. As 

stood and lodked on, the ¢ 

cart came lumbering along towards 
the Mere. Hobson walked before 
eracking his whip, with his red 
comforter, which was very’ effec 
tive in the frosty landscape; | and 
the breath of the horses rose like 
steam in the chill air. ‘Pamela 
and Jack looked at each other, 


‘They said both together, “ You re: 


member?” Little more than 4 
year before they had looked at each 
other then for the first time, The 
carrier’s cart had been coming and 
going daily, and was no wonder 
to behold; and Hobson could not 
have been more surprised had’ the 
coin spun down upon his head ont- 
of the open sky, than he was when 
Jack tossed a sovereign at him’ as 
he passed. “For bringing me my 
little wife,” he said; but this was 
not in Hobson’s, but in Pamela’s ear, 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE LAST. 


Within six months all these 
changes had actually taken place, 
occasioning a greater amount of 
gossip and avimadversion in the 
county than any other modern 
event has been known todo. Even 
that adventure of young Keppel 
of Ridley, when he ran away with 
the heiress, was nothing to it. Run- 
ning away with heiresses, if you 
only can manage it, is a natural 
enough proceeding. But when a 
family melts somehow out of the 
position it has held for many years, 
and glides uncomplainingly into a 
different one, and gives no distinct 
explanation, the neighbourhood has 
naturally reason to feel aggrieved. 
There was nothing sudden or pain- 
ful about the change. For half-a- 
year or so they all continued very 
quietly at Brownlows, seeing few 

ple by reason of Pamela's mourn- 
ing, yet not rejecting the civilities 
of their friends; and then Pamela 
and Jack were married, notwith- 
standing her mourning. Nobody 


knew very distinctly who she was, 
Tt was a pretty name, people said, 
and not a common name—not like 
the name of ‘a girl he had picked up 
in the village, a8 some others sug- 
gested; and if that had been the 
case; was it natural that his father 
and sister should have taken up his 
bride so warmly, and received her 
into their house? Yet why should 
they have received’ her into their 
house? Surely she must have some 
friends. When the astounding events 
which followed became known, the 
county held its breath, and» not 
without reason. As soon as ‘the 
stir of the wedding was over, and 
the young people departed, it ‘be- 
came known suddenly one morn- 
ing that Mr. Brownlow and) his 
daughter had driven down quietly 
in the carriage with the greys for 
the last time,» and had © settled 
themselves—heaven knew why!— 
in the house at Masterton for good. 
Brownlows was not to be sold:'it 
was to be Jack’s habitation when 
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he came home, or in the mean time, 
while he was away, it, might be let 
if a satisfactory tenant should turn 
up, There was no house in the 
county more luxuriously fitted up, 
or more comfortable; and many 
people inyented friends who were 
in want of a house simply in order 
to have an excuse for going over it, 
and investigating all ,its details, 
unsubdued by the presence of any 
of the owners. And Sara Brown- 
low had gone to Masterton !—she, 
the young princess, for whom no- 
thing was too good—who had taken 
all the dignities of her position as 
mistress of her father’s house’ so 
paturally—and who was as little like 
a Masterton girl, shut up in an old- 
fashioned town-house, as can be con- 
ceived. How wasshe tobearit? Why 
should Jack have a residence which 
was so manifestly beyond his means 
and beyond his wants? Why should 
Mr. Brownlow deprive himself, at 
his age—a man still in the vigour 
and strength of life—of the hand- 
some house and style of living he 
had been used to? It was a sub- 
ject very mysterious to the neigh- 
bourhood. For a long time no 
little assemblage of people could 
get together anywhere near without 
a discussion of these circumstances ; 
and yet there was no fuss made 
about the change, and none of the 
parties concerned had a word of 
complaint or lamentation to say. 
But when the two, who thus ex- 
iled themselves out of their para- 
dise, were in the carriage together 
driving away afterall the excite- 
ments of the period—after having 
seen Jack and his bride go forth 
into the world from their doors only 
two days before—Mr. Brownlow’s 
heart suddenly misgaye him, They 
were rolling out. of the familiar 
ates at the moment, leaving old 
etty dropping her curtsy at. the 
roadside. It was, difficult to keep 
from, an involuntary glance across 
the road to. Mrs, Swayne’s cottage. 


- Was it possible to believe. that all 


this was over for ever, and a new 
world begun? He.looked at, Sara 


in all her spring bravery—as_ bright, 
as fearless, as full of sweet presump- 
tion and ce as ever—nestled 
into the corner of the carriage, 
which seemed her natural 

and casting glances of involnon 
supervision and patronage | 

her, as became the queen of the 
place. He looked at her, and 
thought of the house in the High 
Street, and his heart misgave-him. 
How could she bear it? Had she 
not Paes oyna is stre ? 

“Sara,” he said, taking her hand 
in his, as he, sat by her side, “ this 
will be a hard trial for you—you 
don’t know how hard it will be.” 

Sara looked round at him, hav- 
ing been busy with very different 
thoughts. ‘What will be a hard 
trial?” shesaid. ‘ Leaving Brown- 
lows? oh, yes! cially if it is let; 
but that can only be pempoters 
you know, papa. Jack and Ps 
don’t inean to stay away for ever.” 

“But your reign is over for ever, 
my poor child,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
and he clasped her hand between 
his, and patted and caressed it. 
“When Pamela comes back it will 
be a very different matter. You are 
saying farewell, my darling, to all 
your past life,” 

When he said this, Sara stood up 
in the carriage suddenly, and look- 
ed back at Brownlows, and. across 
the field to where the spire of 
Dewsbury church rose up among 
the scanty foliage of the trees. She 
waved her hand to them with a pret- 
ty gesture of leave-taking. ‘“‘Then 
farewell to all my past life!” said 
Sara, gaily. She had a tear in her 
eye, but that she managed to hide. 
“T like the present best of all, Papa, 
you: must satisfied that I am 
most happy with you,” 

With him! was that indeed the 
explanation of all? Mr, Brownlow 
looked at..her anxiously, but. he 
could not penetrate into the myste- 
ries that, lay under Sara’s smile. If 
she thought of some one else besides 
her father, his thoughts too were 
travelling in the same direction, 

Thus. they. took possession. of the 
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house in the High Street. Whether 
Sara suffered from the change no- 
body could tell. She was fall of 
delight in the novelty and all the 
uaint half-remembered details of 

e old family house. She was 
never done making discoveries—old 
portraits, antique bits of furniture 
—things that had been considered 
old-fashioned lumber, but which, 
under her touch, became gracious 
heirlooms and relics of the past. 
Old Lady Motherwell, having re- 
covered her temper, took the lead in 
visiting the fallen princess. The old 
lady felt that a sign of her approval 
was due to the girl who had been 
so considerate and Christian-mind- 
ed as to refuse Sir Obarles when 
she lost her fortune. She went full 
of condolences, and found to her 
consternation nothing but gaiety. 
Sara was so full of the excellence 
and beauty of her new surround- 
ings that she was incapable of any 
other thought. Even Lady Mother- 
well allowed that her satisfaction 
was either real or so very cleverly 
feigned as to be as good as real; 
and the county finally grew be- 
wildered, and asked itself whether 
the removal was really a downfall 
at all, or simply a new ecaprice on 
the part of a capricious girl, whose 
indulgent father could never say 
her nay ? 

All the time Powys kept steadily 
at work. Six months had passed, 
and he had seen her only in the com- 
pany of others. They had never 
met alone since that moment in the 
dining-room at Brownlows, when 
Sara’s fortitude had given way, and 
he had comforted her. In the mean 
time his position too had changed. 
Old Lady Powys, who once had lived 
near Masterton, had put the whole 
matter into Mr. Brownlow’s hands. 
She had written volumes of letters 
to him, and required from him not 
only investigation into the circum- 
stanees, but fall details, moral and 
physical, about her son’s family— 
their looks, their manners, their 


character, everything about them.: 


It is too late to introduce Lady 
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Powys here; perhaps an occasion 
may arise for presenting her lady- 
ship to the notice of persons inter- 
ested in her grandson’s fortunes, 
She was as much a miser ds was 
consistent with the character and 
habits of a great lady; if, indeed, 
she was not, as she asserted herself 
to be, a poor woman. But anyhow 
she was prepared to do her duty to 
her grandchildren. She had little 
to leave them, she declared. All 
the family possessions were in the 
hands of Sir Alberic Powys, her 
other grandson, who was like his 
mother’s family, and no favourite 
with the old lady; but her poor 
Charley’s son should have some- 
thing if she had any interest left; 
and as for the girls and their mother, 
she had a cottage vacant in her own 
immediate neighbourhood, where 
they could live and be educated, 
Mr. Brownlow, for the moment, 
kept the greater part of this infor- 
mation to himself. He said no- 
thing about it to his daughter. He 
did not even profess to notice the 
wistful looks which Sara, some- 
times in spite of herself, cast at the 
office. He never invited- Powys, 
though he was so near at hand; 
and the young man himself, still 
more tantalised and doubtful than 
Sara, did not yet venture to storm 
the castle in which his princess was 
confined. She saw him from her 
window sometimes, and knew what 
the look meant which he directed 
wistfully to the house, scanning 
it all over, as if every red brick in 
its wall, and every shining twink- 
ling pane, had become precious to 
him. Perhaps such a moment of 
suspense has a certain secret sweet- 
ness in it, if not to the man in- 
volved, at least to the woman, who 
is in no doubt about the devotion 
she inspires, and knows that she 
can reward it when she so pleases. 
Perhaps Sara had come to be tacitly 
aware that no opposition was to be 
expected from her father. Perhaps 
it was a sudden impulse of mingled 
compassion and impatience which 
moved her at last. 
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For there came a day on which 
the two met face to face, without 


the presence of witnesses. Sara was - 


coming in from a walk. She was 
arrayed in bright muslin, clouds 
of white, with tinges of rosy colour, 
and the sunshine outside caught 
the ripple of gold in her hair under 
her hat, just as it had done the day 
Powys saw her first and followed 
her up the great staircase at Brown- 
lows to see the Claude. She had 
time to see him approaching, and 
to make up her mind what she 
should do; and found an excuse 
for lingering ten minutes at least 
on the broad step at the front 
door, talking with some _passer- 
by. And old Willis, who had more 
to do in the High Street than he 
had at Brownlows, had grown tired 
of waiting, and had left.the door 
open behind her—— 

Sara was standing all alone on 
the threshold when Powys came 
up. His heart, too, was beating 
loud. The sun was in the west, 
and she was standing in the full 
blaze of the light with one hand 
on the open door. Powys was too 
much excited to think of the fine 
images that might have been appro- 
priate to the occasion. He stopped 
short when he came to the steps 
which alone parted her from him, 


He had his hat off, and his face was 
flushed and anxious. There was a 
moment’s pause—a pause during 
which the world and their hearts 
stood still, and the very breath fail- 
ed upon their lips. And even then 
she did nothing that she might not 
have done to a common acquaint- 
ance, as people say. She made @ 
step back into the house, and then 
she held out her handto him. “It 
is so long since I have seen you— 
come in!” said Sara. And Powys 
made but one stride, and was within 
beside her. He closed the door, 
thrusting it to with his disengaged 
arm ; and I suppose it was time, 

When Sara stood in the sunshine, 
blinded. with the light, blushing 
like a rose, and said “ Come in!” 
to her lover, she knew very well, 
of course, that she had decided her 
fate. The er was so pret 
that it was disconcerting to have it 
shut out all at once by the eg ta 
uous young fellow who went in like 
a bomb, blazing and ardent, and 
thrust to the door upon that act of 
taking possession. The sunshine 
went in with them in a momen- 
tary’ flood. The clouds and the 
storms and the difficulties were 
over. I think that here the his- 
torian’s office ends: and there is no 
more to say. 
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Ir is not to the advantage of any 
pian ar ge an — of 
all, perhaps, to a y, that it 
should e ‘the predation ‘of two 
separate hands. Even if men 
live together all their lives on 
terms of intimacy, and take up and 
pursue a common subject simul- 
taneously, it rarely happens that 
they succeed in giving to their 
joint effort that congruity both of 
design and of execution which 
is necessary to perfection. But 
when one begins and another fin- 
ishes without consultation, or the 
possibility of consultation, respect- 
ing the course to be pursued 
there cannot fail to be turned 
out at last rather a spasmodic 
and fragmentary piece of patch- 
work than a finished work. We 
are bound to say that to this 
primary objection the volumes of 
which we are about to give to our 
readers some account, are to a 
striking degree open. One man 
conceives an idea, and devotes 
many years to the collection of 
materials wherewith to realise it. 
He is patient of labour, indefatig- 
able in research, an enthusiast in his 
subject—though he appears scarcely 
himself to have understood why ; 
grudging no outlay of money or of 
time, so long as they contributed 
to the advancement of his purpose ; 
and in the full possession of that 
leisure and pecuniary independence 
which ool energetic minds to 
seek voluntary occupation, and to 
be at peace with themselves in 
proportion as they succeed in find- 
ing it. He is entirely wanting, 
however, in certain specialities, 
without which, whosoever can 
command both pecuniary means 
and ample leisure had better turn 
for occupation to any other pursuit 
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than to letters. He lacks” ¢h 
organ of order. His materials 
are superabundant, but he an 
neither arrange nor digest them, 
They fill his drawers, crowd his 
book-shelves, cover his tables, but 
it is in huge unindexed masses, 
such as no human being except 
himself could approach without 
horror. They seem, however, to 
have got themselves somehow into 
shape in his own mind, and he sits 
down to make use of them. Alas! 
he cannot write. His sentences 
are ill-assorted, his style is diffuse, 
his very grammar halts and is inae- 
curate. He succeeds, however, . in 
putting together a preface and the 
opening chapters of his book—and 
then he dies. What was to be done 
with these fragments, and with the 
heap of disjointed memoranda and 
other documents which lay beyond 
it? Had the collector of these 
memoranda lived and gone for- 
ward with the task as he began it, 
‘the result would have been such a 
book as no ordinary reader would 
have cut open, A dozen volumes 
of the size of those now before us, 
would have failed to tell a story 
rosecuted as this had been begun. 
But hard of digestion to the ori- 
ginal collector as his materials must 
have been, they presented an as- 
pect positively forbidding to every- 
body else. How could they be dis- 
posed of? 

At this juncture an appeal seems 
to have been made to Mr. Merivale, 
a gentleman well known already in 
the republic of letters, whose tastes, 
not less than his acuteness, have 
often tempted him before this to 
relieve the labours of an Under-Secre- 
tary of State with working out 
problems in literary history. Now, 
to men curious in such matters, the 
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identification of Junius with one or 
other of the many names with which 
that shadow of a shade has for forty 
years and more been connected, still, 
we believe, presents great attrac- 
tions. Mr. Meriyale is one of these 
men; and the proposal to take 
charge of Mr. Parkes’s manuscripts, 
and to work them up into phape, 
met with his approval. Has the 
result. fulfilled the. expectations 
which the first broaching of the sub- 
ject excited?, We suspect not. Mr. 
arkes, according to his own show- 
ing, had not the identification of 
Junius primarily in view. Mr. Meri- 
vale, in taking over Mr. Parkes’s 
papers, probably had, Mr. Parkes 
was desirous of convincing the 
world that Francis, independent- 
ly of his supposed connection with 
the Junius correspondence, de- 
served well of posterity: Mr. Meri- 
vale, without denying that Sir 
Philip Francis was a man of talent, 
takes a deeper interest in him be- 
cause of his unacknowledged writ- 
ings than on account of any part 
which he may have played be- 
fore the world in his own proper 
person. Thus the common bio- 
graphies, starting from different 
points, work up, but disjointedly, 
to the same end; and it is not a 
little ‘curious that in the execution 
of their respective plans they take 
lines precisely opposite to those 
which, drawing an inference from 
their own professions, as well ‘as 
from their well-known habits of 
thought, we. should have expected 
them respectively to have followed. 
Let us explain ourselves, 
- The volames now before ns are 
graced. by two prefaces—one from 
the original projector of the work, 
the ae from the hand which 
completed it. Mr. Parkes point- 
edly denies that he is impelled to 
his undertaking by any desire to 
fix the authorship of the Junius 
Letters on Sir Philip Francis. He 
addressed himself to the task of 
letting the world know what Fran- 
cis was, because he felt that the 
merits of that remarkable man had 
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i$, contemporaries, It ap rT 
that is to say, by such of them_as 
Mr. Parkes holds to be competent 
judges in. such a case—Francis was 
unquestionably regarded as a man 
of | views and great ability, 
They heard him ws they saw 
him act; they aperecisies the mo- 
tives which induced him to act 
and to speak; and on more than 
one occasion they publicly acknew- 
ledged his superiority. Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, for instance, who had 
held office under him in India, pro- 
nounced in 1783 a glowing eulo- 
gium upon him in the House of 
Commons. In the same year Burke 
characterised him, in the same 
place, as a man of “deep reach of 
thought, of large legislative concep- 
tion,” and as the designer of grand 
plans of policy. Not fewer. than 
nineteen members of the Commons 
Committee of Management on the 
impeachment of Warren i 
finding that the House objected to 
add Francia to their number, pre- 
sented him with an address lauda- 
tory of his career in India; and 
among the names attached to that 
address were those of Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, Charles Grey, and James 
Erskine, ._These incidents alone 
seem to have justified to Mr. Parkes 
his conviction that in gathering in 
the elements of that biography which 
he did not live to throw into form, 
he was doing an act of justice to a 
heretofore ill-used man. But Fran- 
cis had greater claims than these 
on the affectionate remembrance 
of such an extreme Liberal as Mr. 
Parkes, “Ata great crisis in its con- 
stitutional history he had rendered 
inestimable services to his country 
by political writings,” which, how- 
ever, he never acknowledged, an 
of which the proofs that the 
were his are still only. collate 
Again, “The present volumes will 
rove,” says his biographer, “that in 
is youthful years Francis was. by 
his pen the able and disinterest 
oppenent.of general warrants, arbi- 
trary imprisonments, and seizure of 
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private papers; and that, almost 
single-handed, he stood forward 
the bold, undaunted, and opportune 
advocate of a free press, the rights 
of juries, and the publicity of Par- 
liamentary debates.” Once more 
we must stop to observe that the 
promise given here is only in part 
falfilled. Proof there is none. The 
evidence may indeed be, as Mr. 
Merivale expresses it, cumulative; 
and probably nine out of ten who 
take the trouble to sift it will 
lean to the belief that it goes 
far to establish a case. But is 
the case altogether such as to jus- 
tify the terms in which it is re- 
ferred to here? Were there not, on 
the contrary, both in the circum- 
stances of the times and in the 
tone of the essays thus attributed 
to Francis, a good deal which, in 
the opinion of sober thinkers, tends 
to detract from the substantial 
value of the performance? There 
may be a grain of truth in what 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell 


said Jast month about Ireland’s 
wrongs; and the published mani- 


festo of the Limerick priests is not, 
perhaps, entirely a fiction. But 
will anybody affirm that Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Cardwell, and the Roman 
Catholic Dean of Limerick, have 
chosen the right time for parad- 
ing Ireland’s wrongs, or made this 
parade in a spirit of moderation? 
So, likewise, when Wilkes was 
hounding on the mobs of London 
to outrage, it may admit of a ques- 
tion whether anonymous writers 
by attacking the Government, and 
pronouncing Wilkes to be a poli- 
tical martyr, were really serving 
their country to the extent that is 
here assumed. Is this all? By 
no means, If the claim of Francis 
to the authorship of these essays 
be disputed, nobody can deny that 
he was “the real parent of Fox’s 
Libel Act,” and “the sole drafts- 
man of the memorable plan of the 
Society of the Friends of the People 
in 1794.” How much or how little 
he ‘may have done to get Fox’s 
Libel Act passed, we neither know 
nor care. But to the merit, such as 
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it is, of drafting the plan of’ the 
Society of the Friends of the Peo: 
ae there is another claimant. ‘Sip 
ames Mackintosh, we believe, ‘has 
hitherto been considered to have 
taken the leading part in that per- 
formance, and we find nothing to 
deprive his memory of that distine- 
tion beyond the assertion to the 
contrary of Francis’s biographer, ” 
From all this we eg that a 
nobler instinct by far than the mere 
desire to settle a literary question 
set Mr. Parkes upon the undertak- 
ing which proved the business of 
his latter years. He was jealons 
for the renown of a great states- 
man neglected, and desired to paint 
the man, not the author, in his true 
colours. It is not a little curious 
to observe how he bent his energies 
to achieve that praiseworthy object. 
Hear Mr. Merivale on the subject. 
The statement is noteworthy :— 


“The papers of Mr. Parkes placed in 
my hands were the following. In the first 
place, a corrected and complete life of 
Francis down to 1768—that is, imme 
diately before the appearance of the first 
Letter of Junius ; including a most mi- 
nute and searching inquiry into his 
probable authorship of much of the po- 
litical correspondence of ‘The Public 
Advertiser’ of that date. This I have 
printed in the first volume of the pres 
sent work, only to some extent. shorten- 
ing and condensing it. For the Junius 
period I found a great mass of material 
in Mr, Parkes’s own hand,. besides the 
original manuscripts which he had con- 
sulted in working on it; but all rough, 
imperfect, and without table of contents, 
index, or clue. Mr. Parkes had evi- 
dently trusted to a methodical head and 
powerful memory, and had accumulated 
matter upon matter without any attempt, 
as yet, to arrange it, or an a 
(probably) of that labour of love 
executed by other hands than his own. 
I found many valuable essays, minutes, 
memoranda, scattered notices, on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, concerning a 
lar points of the subject, and indicati 
the tone of argument which he meant to 
take respecting it, but nothing complete, 
or which could be rendered complete. 
If the work was to be done, it ‘could be 
done by rewriting only.” 
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Now, it is one thing to write a 
book out of materials which we 
have ourselves accumulated, how- 
ever crude and ill-arranged they 
may seem to be; it is quite an- 
other to have a heap of rough notes 
and detached essays poured into 
our lap, and to be told that we are 
at liberty, if we please, to get them 
into shape, and make a book out 
of them, In the former case, the 
collector knows what he himself 
meant to say; what inferences he 
proposed to draw from incomplete 
arguments; what story to weave 
out of fragments, even if they be 
the merest jottings that ever filled 
the pages of a commonplace book. 
In the latter, the very magnitude 
of the accumulated heap scares and 
confuses. Such was the state of 
Mr. Merivale’s mind when the 
treasures, in the collection of which 
Mr. Parkes had spent so many 
years, came into his possession, 
“JT felt myself unequal to continu- 
ing it (the biography) on the scale 
which my predécessor had arrang- 
ed. I doubted whether the nub. 
lic would encourage me had fat. 
tempted it. I therefore resolved 
to deal with the Junius period as a 
portion only, though no doubt the 
most generally interesting, of the life 
ofaremarkable and hitherto little- 


known man, and to say no more- 


respecting it than appeared neces- 
sary in a biographical point of View.” 
Thus the partner in this concern, 
who began his enterprise by es- 
chewing any special interest in the 
Junius controversy, spent all his 
time and gave all his care to put the 
controverted subject in shape for set- 
tlement ; while his successor, 8VOW- 
edly an apt pioneer in digging out 
literary secrets, sees all those volu- 
minous notes, and casts them aside. 
And now arises the question— 
Was it worth anybody’s while, after 
all that has been already said and 
done, to make another attempt to fix 
the authorship of Junius aright, to 
search here and there and every- 
where for information conce: 
the life and opinions of a mano 


Sir Philip.Francis’s calibre? . What 
was there about him, apart from 
his assumed connection with these 
Letters, to justify the addition of 
one. more to our already over- 
stocked library of small biographies? 
Looking at him through the not 
unfriendly medivm with which Mr, 
Parkes and Mr. Merivale have sup- 
pies us, we discover that Sir Philip 
rancis was endowed with scar 
one quality the possession of w 
inspires either public admiration 
or private respect. His natural 
abilities were, indeed, above the 
common ley: Of that there can 
be no doubt. He was an accom- 
lished man yr trying him 
y the standard of his own age. 
For example, he spoke and wrote 
French accurately, which few - 
gishnen in the last century co 

o, and had a considerable acquaint- 
ance with French literature, as well 
* ame imopietge of the literature 
° - He was a good classic, 
80 ae familiarity with the best 
Latin authors enables any one to 
be so regarded; and as an English 
writer he was terse, vigorous, and 
occasionally  eloquent—not | un- 
Coquentls pedantic, But havin 
said this, we have said almost 
that can be adduced as an excuse 
for making Francis (not Junius, nor 
Oandor, nor the father of Oandor, 
nor any other of the many shadows 
which it is assumed that he cast 
round him) the subject of a de- 
tailed personal history. , He never 
held but once any office of power 
and authority under the Orown; 
and the use to which he turned his 
opportunities as a member of the 
Supreme Council of Calcutta, not 
even the most ardent of his admirers 
will pretend to justify. He sat in 
Parliament from 1784 to 1807; yet 
though a strong party-man a 
not uent » he did 
ms i the he ile to advance 

e interests is party, or even 
to promote his own. It is said of 
him that in the domestic circle he 
was amiable. Per so, He un- 
doubtedly behaved well to a not 
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very reputable father; and as 4 
husband, though notoriously un- 
faithful, he was never harsh. His 
children engrossed a good deal of 
his care while they were young, 
and seem to have been attached to 
him after they grew up. But these 
are traits of character which we 
find too generally diffused through- 
ont society to make any individual 
worthy to be treated as a hero be- 
cause he happens to be marked by 
them. On the other hand, Francis 
was restless, self-seeking, unscrupu- 
lous, delighting in slander, ungrate- 
ful'to benefactors, inconstant in his 
friendships, implacable in his ani- 
mosities. For truth, when it suited 
his purpose to throw its obligations 
over, he had no regard. In polities 
he was a leveller; in religion, if 
not an atheist, at least a pantheist 
and a materialist. Of the fortune 
which he amassed (and it was a 
moderate one), the greater portion 
he acquired by success at cards. 
His ambition knew no bounds; and 
as often as he failed to achieve the 
articular end at which he was aim- 
ng, he threw the blame upon every- 
body except himself. Nor was ill- 
nature with him, as it is with many 
men otherwise excellent, a humour 
sharp, yet evanescent. A wrong 
or slight once put upon him, or 
what he accepted as a slight or a 
wrong, he never forgave, but paid 
it back, sooner or later, by fierce 
attacks upon the public and private 
character of the offending parties. 
And these attacks were not always 
made to gratify the spleen of the 
moment, or under the pressure of 
sudden itritability; on the con- 
trary, they were coolly and delibe- 
rately prepared for use at any 
moment when their use might best 
serve to damage the reputations 
nee which they were directed, 
without exposing his own to be 
assailed in turn. Among’ his pos- 
thuthous papers were found the 
characters of men some of whom 
had‘ejther given’ him ‘his’ first start 
in’ life, or materi assisted him 
when he stood’ most in. need of 


assistance. They are drawn as if 
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the pen which ‘drew them up’ 
been dipped in‘ gall: For ens a 
of Henry Fox, the first Lord Hol. 
land, to whom he was indebted for 
his first nomination to a clerkship 
in the Secretary of State’s office 
who had been through life the fast 
friend of his father, and whom he 
had courted so long as it suited ‘his 
purpose to do so, he wrote thus, 
He is speaking of the cabal which 
induced Lord Bute to resign, and 
bronght George Grenville for 
brief space to the front :— 


“Tt was apparent that the weight of 
power would follow the Treasury, and 
devolve upon Grenville, Fox now saw, 
with spite and rancour, that he had been 
labouring for the advancement of a man 
he hated There was a time at 
which he might have been 
himself, and succeeded Lord Bute at'the 
Treasury. His heart failed him at the 
juneture, and he repented when it was 
too late. After the new arrangement 
was settled, he sent Caleraft to Lord 
Bute to say that he was ready to act. 
From that moment I date the dotage 
which has since reduced him to nothing, 
The King, however, rewarded his services 
with a peerage, which had before, been 
given to his wife, and continued him in 
the Pay-Office. His friends, of course, 
fell from him very fast: Rigby and Cal- 
craft among the first. He accused them 
both of ingratitude, as if a Minister out 
of power had any claim ‘to friendship. 
How far the first was engaged to him! 
know not. Calcraft, undoubtedly, owed 
his rapid fortune to Mr. Fox's patronage, 
He was the son of an attorney at Gram 
tham, and went to London literally to 
seek his fortune. . At the age of six-and- 
forty he had a landed estate, thé rent-roll 
of which wasabout ten thousand 
a-year. In his quarrel with Lord d 
I think he had as much reason on hig 
side as an interested man can have for 
deserting an old friend and benefice, 
There was not yirtue enough in. ef 
of them to justify their quarreling.” 


This: wonld’ be ‘strong confirme 
tion of what'we have just’ said re 
speeting the raneorons nature’ of 
Francis’s ‘animosities, even if! Lord 
Holland’ alone’ had come in” 
abuse. But’ the offence ‘against 
morals and good taste is aggra- 
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vated when we bear in. mind that 
Mr. Calcraft not less than Mr. Fox 
was one of the steadiest and most 
useful friends on whom the libeller 
could lean till he died. Whatever 
that gentleman’s shortcomings in 
other respects may have been, he 
never played false to Francis, but 
Satcll -over his interests while 
et they needed fostering, and at 
his death bequeathed hima thou- 
sand pounds in money, as well as 
the political control of a close 
borough. For these things his re- 
compense was the connection of 
his name—as we have just seen— 
with that of Lord Holland, and 
the summary declaration concern- 
ing both, “If either of them had 
had common honesty, he could 
never have been the friend of the 
other.” Enough, however, for the 
present, of general criticism, Since 
the ‘Life of Francis’ has been 
written, it is becoming that we 
should notice his career, which we 
ropose to do as briefly as possi- 


Philip Francis was born in Dub- 


lin on the 22d of October 1740. 
He'was the only son—indeed the 
oily child — of the Rev. Philip 
Francis, D. D., and lost his mother 
before he was old enough to have 
received any distinct impression 
of either her appearance or her 
character. The Doctor appears to 
have been a gentleman of some- 
what questionable habits. He 
wrote plays, he translated from the 
classics, he contributed to news- 
papers, and published political 
pamphlets. It was probably the 
talent which he displayed as a 
journalist and pamphleteer, quite 
as much as thé merit of his trans- 
lations or the success of his trage- 
dies, which recommended him to 
the notice of the authorities at the 
Castle. For Francis the elder, un- 
like to his more distimguished - son 
was, under all circumstances, an 
amid many changes ef ministers, 
& supporter of the -~powers that 
were, Hence Lord Ohesterfield 
took him up,’ brought or sent for 
him to England, obtained for him 
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the Rectory of Skeyton in Norfolk, 
and there left him. A rectory in 
Norfolk, with the obligation to re- 
side there, was, to a man of’ Dr. 
Franeis’s temperament, like banish- 
ment from Paris toa French conr- 
tier of the ancien * He 
bore his exile for a while, endeay- 
ouring to alleviate its bitterness 
and to - We retin anya Py _ 
ing pupils into his family; bat t 
winder became in the end teo 
heavy for him. After trying the 
experiment a' few years, he took 
his departure for London, and there 
resomed, with a fair prospect of 
doing so to good purpose, his -ocen- 
pation as a political partisan. Some- 
thing, however, either in the char- 
acter of the man, or in the tempers 
of those for whom he plied the 
ress, always stood in the way of 
is reaping 4 prize in the lottery of 
preferment. Bute, Chatham, Fox, 
all seem in turn to have © use 
of him, and all declined to promote 
him. His son speaking of these 
transactions in the fragment, of an 
autobiography which has: survived 
him, alludes tothe Doetor’s career 
in these terms :— 


“Tn the year 1756 he had been inces- 
santly employed” in support of the 
King’s party. ‘‘ He almost lived at Holland 
House, and was the friend and favour- 
ite of the family. He taught Stephen 
and Charles to read, and Lady . 
Lennox and Lady Susan Strangeways to 
declaim. The conduct of these ladies, it 
must be confessed, has' not done much 
credit to his instructions... . . Consid> 
ering all circumstances, my father was 
not unreasonable in expecting an Inish 
bishopric, or some handsome provision 
in the Church. Lord Holland lamented 
his inability to serve a man whom he 
professed to love andesteem, yet had in- 
terest enough to make Mr. Young,-a 
ie curate who married his nat 

aughter, a a in Freland. I have of- 
ten seen that wor y prelate apt | 
and dimer with his ‘patron’s 
Lb 951710 Jeu jid “wi iilS O8 

We have'no-doubt that Dr: Fran- 
dis considered himself extr ol 
used by his party.’ ‘On the-whole, 
however, looking to his looseman- 
ner of life, he seemsto us. to have 
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been tolerably well treated, for a 
pension of £300 a-year was settled 
upon,him by George Grenville; and 
he was promoted, over and above, to 
the valuable living of Chilham, near 
Rochester. 

Returning to the son, we find that 
he spent the first few years of his 
life as a schoolboy in Dublin; that 
he subsequently joined his father 
at Skeyton, where he became a fel- 
low-pupil with Gibbon the histo- 
rian; and that, after his father’s 
‘migration to London, he was en- 
tered at St. Paul’s school, of which 
Mr. Thicknesse, a superior scholar, 
was then the head-master. It was 
there that his acquaintance began 
with Woodfall, the proprietor and 
publisher of the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ 
—the journal which, a few years 
later, he made the medium of com- 
municating his views on many sub- 
jects to the public—and of Philip 

enhagen, a youth of promise, 
which was but imperfectly fulfilled, 
thongh his is one of the forty names 
which haye been connected with 
the authorship of ‘Junius,’ Beyond 
these two facts, however, there is 
nothing to tell at this stage in young 
Francis’s career, except that, before 
he quitted St. Paul’s, he had become 
head-boy or captain of the school-— 
a place only to be attained within 
the interval of three years by great 
anne, as well as aptitude of 
e 


of 


Francis was barely sixteen years 

e when Henry Fox, then one 
of the three. Secretaries of State, 
nominated him to a clerkship in 


his own office. He discharged his 
routine functions with commendable 
punctuality, and by rising early and 
sitting late contrived at the same 
time to go on with his private stu- 
dies, By these means he made 
himself a good classic, and attained 
considerable proficiency in French. 
His great ambition at this time was 
to enter the ~ pes service, and 
there appeared at one time some 
prospect of his accomplishing that 
purpose, His father introduced him 
to the society in which he himself 
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mixed. Among the membersof 
that society were Mr. Oaleraft and 
Mr. Wood—one influential becange 
of the fortune which ‘he had ag. 
quired, and. his. control over more 
than one close borough; the other, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and deep 
in the confidence of the elder Pits, 
Both took a faney to Philip, and 
each in his own way - befriended 
him. Mr. Wood got him appointed 
secretary to General Bligh, whom, 
in 1758, he accompanied in the 
roaming expedition against Oher- 
bourg, St. Malo, and other towns 
along the French coast. The expe: 
dition, though partially s 
did no good, and Francis, as soon. gg 
his chief fell into disgrace, returned 
to his stool in the Treasury, ‘Hé 
was next taken out of the routine of 
office life that he might proceed ‘in 
1760, with Lord. Kinnoul, to Lisbon, 
Pitt had judged it expedient to pre 
serve, if possible, the old alliance 
with that state, which, feeble as it 
was, the Freach were intriguing to 
force from its neutrality ; and Lord 
Kinnoul was sent ostensibly ‘to 
congratulate a new King on his 
accession—in reality to counteract 
the endeavours of the enemy. -Mr, 
Wood was again the means of pro- 
curing this appointment for his 
tegé, and the protegé appears 
to have justified the exertions made 
in his favour. Again, however, the 
prospect of permanent employment 
in diplomacy clouded over, After 
remaining five months in Lisbon, 
Lord Kinnoul’s embassy returned 
home, and young Francis was once 
more consigned to his desk ia 
Downing Street, 
The young man’s intimate. ac 
quaintance with French, and @ 
readiness ah was + aan to him 
of acquiring other modern languages, 
stood. him i excellent stead during 
his residence: in the Portaguese o8- 
ital. He likewise to have 
4 more attentive to his 
proper duties. Every despatch 
ten from the embassy was written by 
him ; and he kept copies for hisown 
use both of these and of Mr, Pitt’s 
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io. and private letters in reply, 
yh did these habits of tian 

er interruption after he returned 
home.. He studied Bacon, Locke 
Montesquieu. He made abstracts of 
some of the best treatises then ex- 
tant on international and . constitu- 
tional law. He translated largely 
from the Latin, and made out ela- 
borate tables of the public revenues 
and systems of taxation in most of 
the t countries of Europe. He 
was foking all this while to a career 
which should land him, sooner or 
later, a8. British Minister at one of 
the Courts of these countries. No 
opening in this direction was, how- 
evet, made for him, and he chafed 
under the disappointment. While 
Ministries changed he believed 
himself neglected ; and if he really 
was, as there is no good reason to 
doubt, both Candor and Junius, he 
seized the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to avenge himself on those 
who. had failed to recognise his 
claims to advancement. 

Mr. Parkes, we perceive, gives his 
hero credit for acting, in all that 
he is represented to have done, 
from the highest sense of public 
duty. This sense of public duty 
it was which induced the young 
man to betray the confidence of 
the chiefs under whom he acted, 
and to make use of the information 
which could not have otherwise 
teached him, to blacken the char- 
acters of those through whom he 
aoquired it. We cannot accept this 
view of the case. There are con- 
ditions in men’s lives which abso- 
lutely debar them from advocating 
openly principles which they may 


. believe. to be right pringiples; and 


the fact of filling a situation which 
lays bare to them the secret 
thoughts and purposes of those 
whom they are bound to serve, is 
one of these conditions. If the 
loye for truth be so strong in any 
one so circumstanced that it can- 
not be repressed, and if this strong 
sense of truth lead him to be- 
lieve that the policy of which the 
secret springs are laid bare to him 
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oa ei nh 
e confiden 
has a clear course before fim, e 
must withdraw from a situation 
which puts a padlock on ne 
and afterwards speak out, Z 
care, at the same time, to betray no 
confidence. But to sit at the 
receipt of official information, and 
ed make use | - Riripispputed 
purpose of thwarting the policy 
and blackening the characters of 
those who trust him,—the man 
who can act thus deserves no 
merey, be the ability with which he 
flings his firebrands about him what 
it may. Now it is exactly with this 
amount of moral turpitude that they 
who connect the name of Francis 
with the writings of Junius un- 
avoidably charge him; and to as- 
sume that the enormity of the 
charge can be lessened by asserting 
that the culprit knew the policy 
permed by his superiors to be “as 
angerous and prospectively abor- 
tive as it was utterly unjustifiable,” 
is to go very wide indeed of the 
mark. Philip Francis, the clerk in 
the Secretary of State's office, had 
no right to assail his chief under the 
nom-de-plume of Candor; nor was 
the same Philip Francis justified, 
sitting at his desk in the War Office, 
in writing, if he did write them, 
the succession of libels which bore 
the signature of Junius. Thus we 
find ourselves between the horns of 
a dilemma. It is because of his 
assumed connection with these pub- 
lications that alone Francis be- 
comes a fit subject of history. 
Destroy that connection, or prove 
that it never existed, and there is 
nothing in his career to justify the 
publication of the work now before 
us. Make his title to be re- 
garded as the author of Junius, and 
he who writes his life holds him up 


to pos : 

is is not the proper occasion on 
which to trace up in detail the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the way 
for that contest in which Junius 
took part: George III, impatient 
of the bondage which a Whig aris- 


L 
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tocracy had imposed upon the 
Orown, determined, from the day 
of his accession, to break loose from 
it, and was not, we frankly admit, 
too scrupulous as to the means 
which he adopted for the accom- 
aga of so laudable a purpose. 

e made and unmade Administra- 
tions with as little regard as was 
practicable to the will of the House 
of Commons; which, however, with 
a brief interval during the reign of 
Queen Anne, had been, ever since 
1688, little else than the mouthpiece 
of the Revolution Houses. He was 
unfortunate in his attachment to 
Lord Bute, and in the employment 
of that nobleman as the chief 
instrument in working out his pur- 
pose ; not because Bute was either 
corrupt or incapable, but because 
he was personally unpopular and a 
Scotchman. Of these two incidents 
the Whigs took eager advantage. 
They were well supported by public 
writers, the first and ablest among 
whom was John Wilkes. No 
sooner was the King’s design ap- 
parent than Wilkes launched his 


famous paper, the ‘North Briton,’ 


of which it is scarcely too much 
to say that it drove Bute out of 
office. But Wilkes and his pa- 
trons were not satisfied with this 
success. They fell upon George 
Grenville, Bute’s successor, with 
equal acrimony, and provoked him 
into measures which were at least 
unwise, if they may not fairly be 
condemned as unconstitutional. 

Had Grenville ee more 
temper he would have purchased 
a deliverance from _ persecution. 
Wilkes, being quite venal, was as 
ready to wield his pen in support of 
the Minister as against him ; but tem- 
per, and a mistaken sense of dignity, 
were too strong for prudence, and 
the law was brought to bear upon 
the libeller. It was brought to 
bear, likewise, after a fashion wor- 
thy of the days of the Star 
Chamber. The Secretary of State 
issued a general warrant. Wilkes’s 
house was entered by virtue of 
that warrant; and evidence against 
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him was sought and procured by 
seizing his papers. The 
of Wilkes himself and of 
other persons followed, and London 
was thrown into a state of ferment, 
It was deemed necessary to de. 
fend such a proceeding otherwise 
than before a jury; and a letter 
signed “ Orito ” made its appear. 
ance in the ‘Public Advertiser’ of 
the 29th July, 1764. It is supposed 
to have been written by Francis’s 
father, and justified all that tad 
been done, including the verdict 
which the Government had obtain- 
ed against the printers “of the 
‘North Briton’ for libels in No, 4, 
Francis himself, be it remembered, 
was all this while in the oon. 
fidence of the Government, He 
had served under Lord Egremont, 
who was Secretary of State, when 
the preparations for this line of 
action were arranged. He Was 
recently, through the good offices 
of Mr. Under-Secretary Wood, ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk in the War 
Office, of which Welbore Ellis 
was at the head. According to bis 
present biographers—and, indeed, 
the fact may be said to have been 
so fixed ever since the publication 
of Mr. John Taylor’s book in 
1812 —no considerations of duty to 
those who trusted him had power 
enough to keep the oY War 
Office clerk silent. “The young 
office-clerk,” says Mr. Parkes, 
“could not openly profess his in- 
dignation or political sympathy 
with the cause of Wilkes. 
Egremont had been only lately his 
chief in office, and had only lately 
promised him preferment had he 
continued in the Secretary of State's 
Office. Mr. Wood, then Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, but 
principal instrument of the 
of Wilkes, was his early and constant 
patron, and to whom he was in- 
debted for his new position in the 
War Office. Mr. Welbore Ellis, the 
Secretary of War, was the member 
of the Administration by whom the 
clerkship was nominally given him; 
his own father was a leading partisan 
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writer, in the interest of Lord Bute, 
and of the existing Ministry, The 
elerk of the War Office had, there- 
fore, every conceivable motive to 
keep his opinions to himself, He 
would obviously conceal any use of 
bis pen on the side of Wilkes.” Is 
this the morality of Liberals? Is it 
aa article of faith with the “ friends 
of the people,” that a man in: of- 
fice, trusted with State secrets, 
under personal obligations to the 
Ministers of the Crown, and treated 
by them with. perfect confidence, 
is free to use his pen in betrayal 
of public trusts and private friend- 
ships so long as he can succeed 
in keeping his own secret? Mr. 
Parkes affirms that it is; and, 
holding this faith, records, without 
a word of censure, that his hero 
“entered the lists in the same 
journal against this writer (‘ Crito’) 
under the anonymous signature of 
‘Oandor,’ in an answer rapidly pre- 
pared, as it was published in the 
‘Advertiser ’ of the 2d August.” 
Putting the morality of the pro- 
ceeding on one side, and accepting 
itas proved that Francis was Candor, 
is is impossible to deny to him the 
utmost praise for the skill with 
which he put on the mask, and the 
tenacity of purpose which withheld 
him from ever afterwards removing 
it, From behind that mask, and writ- 
ing under a variety of signatures, the 
same individual, whoever he might 
be, continued throughout the space 
of ten years to ply the same journal 
with communications, all of them 
pungent, most of them vituperative 
and pregnant with annoyance to the 
Government, He was never iden- 
tified, not even the publisher and 
editor of the ‘ Advertiser ’ succeeding 
in tracing him to. his lair; and tu 
all the world besides he remained a 
myth, That Francis was suspect- 
ed at all, was due to the opinion 
which those who knew him most 
intimately entertained both of his 
abilities and his principles. Yet 
suspicion, if it fell upon him while 
the series was going on, fell so 
lightly that no exertion on his part 
was needed to cast it off. Burke, 


Lord George Sackville, Lord Chat- 
ham, Colonel Barré, with others 
whom it wonld be idle here to enu- 
merate, were pointed at with a far 
more steady finger. Yet all denied 
the authorship, and every effort to 
bring it home to them failed. 

While London rang with the 
echoes of those famous brochures, 
Francis, himself carried on with 
assiduity the work of First Olerk 
in the War Office,—a post which, 
though badly paid, enabled him to 
keep his place in society, because the 
perquisites, as was common in those 
days, were a great deal more valu- 
able than the salary, He had mar- 
ried long before this against his 
father’s wish, and became in due 
course the head of a family. He 
was kind to his wife’s relatives, 
allowing her parents a small an- 
nuity, and helping her brothers to 
establish themselyes in life. His 
own father, likewise, when health 
failed him and he became inca’ 
of mental labour, he largely assisted. 
But he was getting very tired of play: 
ing an inferior part in public life, 
and, though still employed by the 
Government, was in heart with the 
Opposition. The accession of Lord 
North to office, and the defeat, of 
all the plans which had been formed 
to bring first Chatham and the Duke 
of Grafton, and then Chatham and 
George Grenville, together, gaye 
the finishing touch to his disgust. 
“JT had no hope of advancement,” 
he says of himself, “except in the 
line of opposition, I was sincere, 
though mistaken, in my polities,” 
Nor was he over and above delight- 
ed with the conduct of his friends. 
Woodfall being prosecuted for print- 
ing the letter of Junius to the 
King, a verdict was obtained against 
him, theugh by a process somewhat 
i . Francis got a hint of the 


ry mee and wrote a long letter 
to Oaleraft, still his friend, pointing 
out where the irregularity lay. The 
letter was written for a purpose, 
and the purpose was achieved ; yet 
the self-love of the writer sustained 
a shock which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, decided him how to. 
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act. “Within three days after I 
heard the ‘ Earl of Chatham 
repeat my r verbatim in the 
House of Lords, not only following 
the argument exactly, but dressing 
it in the same expressions that I 
had done. His speech the next 
day flamed in the newspapers, and 
rang through the kingdom.” 
“Such,” he continues, “ were the 
triumphs or amusements of a party 
that had almost all the wit and 
popularity and ability in the king- 
dom to support them, but never 
could carry a question in either 
House of Parliament. ‘I saw plainly 
that my convictions would never 
lead me to any solid advantage. 
The prospect on every side was 
gloomy and dispiriting. From that 
time (1775) I never ceased to form 
projects for quitting the War Office. 
India was the only quarter where 
it was possible to make a fortune, 
and this way all my thoughts were 
directed.” He owed the realisa- 
tion of what was at first the vagu- 
est possible dream, partly to acci- 
dent, partly to the active exertions 
of his friend Doyly. He threw up 
his appointment in the War Office. 
He went abroad to travel. He 
heard, when at Naples, that Cal- 
oraft was dead, leaving him a leg- 
acy of £1000, with a seat in Parlia- 
ment. He returned to England, 
and, still looking to India, proposed 
that Caleraft’s trustees should re- 
turn Doyly instead of himself. 
This they declined to do: but 
Francis lost nothing by the refusal. 
His father died at this time. His 
own resources were getting ex- 
hausted. Through his brother-in- 
law, Alexander Macrabie, he had 
some time previously purchased a 
thousand acres of land in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he seriously meditated 
removing with his wife and child- 
ren to America, and becoming a 
cultivator of the soil. Just at this 
moment one of the four gentlemen 
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who had been named to the Indian 
Council im Lord North’s 
tion Bill declined to go ont. “Mr, 
Doyly was informed of the: circum- 
stance. He applied through Mr, 
Grey Ooo to Lord Barr , 
who in his turn wrote strongly ito 
Lord North, and Philip Frangis 
was named to fill the vacaney, 
‘It was remarkably fortunate for 
me,” says Francis himself; speak- 
ing of this tarning-point im ‘his 
own career, “tbat Cholwell ‘had 
deferred his resignation to so late 
a day. The Regulation Bill ‘had 
been some days before the House 
of Commons. If the Minister had 
had more time to look about him, 
I should have probably been de. 
feated by some superior interest. 
He sent for me on Tuesday the 8th 
of June, and with a multitude of 
flattering expressions desired’ my 
leave to recommend me to Parlia- 
ment to be one of the Oouneil- 
General of. Bengal, in addition to 
Mr. Hastings, General Olavering, 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Barwell.” 
We now turn a leaf in ‘the his- 
tory of Philip Francis, and come 
upon a page which, so far as public 
events are set down in it, has already 
been filled well-nigh to repletion 
in other works* than that now 
before us. We must decline, there- 
fore, to go much at length into the 
events of his Indian administra- 
tion. He carried with him to the 
East the same exaggerated self- 
esteem, the same impatience of su- 
perior authority and of the -supe- 
rior knowledge which only experi- 
ence can give, which had charac- 
terised him ever since he entered, 
in the West, into controversy with 
the King’s Government as a public 
writer. He formed his own notions 
of how India ought to be managed 
before he took time to inquire into 
the 8 already in ee 
there. He had settled, or believed 
that he had settled, his own code 





* See the ‘History of the Impeachment of Warren Hastings.’ ‘The Life of Warren 
Hastings,’ by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. ‘The Vindication of Sir Elijah Impey,’ by 
his Son, from the Strictures of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ ‘Sketch of the Life of 
Warren Hastings,’ by Lord Macaulay, &c., &. 
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of:;public morals before inquiring 
into the code which had beem. in 
force for ages in the land te which 
he was proceeding. So likewise in 
regard to the property in the: soil, 
he. carried, out with, him erude no- 
tions; not so much of what, it 
really was, as of what it ought to 
be, and what he was. resolved, if 
possible, to make it, But above 
and. before all other projects one 
engrossed him, to set aside the 
authority of the Governor-General, 
and himself to govern India, And 


this he did, either believing, or. 


rsuading himself that. he be- 
ieved, that up to the moment of 
his embarkation India had been 
trodden down, and its resources 
pillaged, by every Englishman in- 
trusted with authority. Let us not 
be too severe upon him for enter- 
taining this opinion. Nabob after 
nabob, as returned Indians were 
called, had come back after a few 
years’ service in the East bringing 
enormous fortunes with them ; yet 
every despatch from the seat of 
government spoke of an exchequer 
empty, and a constantly increasing 
demand for money. According to 
Francis’s view of the case, such 
things could not be without the 
grossest abuse of power by those 
who wielded it; and to put a stop 
to this abuse, by concentrating the 
whole authority of Government in 
hisown hands, seems to have been 
the line of conduct. on which he 
determined from the outset. 

The changes introduced irto the 
government of India by the Regula- 
tion Bill may be thus, briefly stat- 
ed:—To the Governor of Bengal 
was given supreme authority over 
the other Presideneies, while he 
himself was to be guided in every- 
thing by the opinion of the majo- 
tity in a Supreme Council, num- 
bering five members inelusive of 
himself. This, as is self-evident, 
amounted to a transfer of the Gov- 
ernor’s power to his Council, be- 
cause against the votes of any 
three of that body he was impotent. 
At the same time a High Court of 
Justiciary had been created, hay- 


lnpail Nets ustice at its head, of 
which the powers were very 
seurely defined, and therefore li 

to, be stretched, should the ooea- 
sion arise,' to almost any limits. 
Sir Elijah, Impey, an old schoolfel- 
low and friend of the then Governor- 
General, went out as ChiefJustice, 
and became, because he was known 
to be on terms of confidential inti- 
macy with i at, once, and 
throughout the whole of his sojourn 
in Oaleutta, an object of dislike and 
jealousy to Francis. 

Francis, Olavering, and Monson 
sailed in the same ship; Impey 
and the other Judges and officials 
of the Supreme Court sailed .in 
another. It is curious to see from 
what Mr. Merivale has put upon 
reeord how immediately the one 
set of these officials began to show 
its distaste for the other. The 
ship in which the Judges took their 
passage was the fastest sailer. She 
reached every port of call sooner 
than her consort, and on her. offi- 
cial crew or cargo the, first and 
most marked honours fell, Fran- 
eis never forgave this. He put it 
down in his diary as a slight passed 
of set purpose upon the Oounsil, 
and held to that most groundless 
opinion ever after. Over Olaver- 
ing and Monson he soon estab- 
lished. a paramount influence, and 
he engaged them at once, as soon 
as they all reached their- destina- 
tion, in fieree opposition, to jthe 
Governor. For four years, with- 
out any intermission, a struggle 
for supremacy went on. Whatever 
Hastings proposed Francis objected 
to; whatever Francis brought. for- 
ward, Qlavering and Monson sup- 

It is wonderful that the 
machine of State did not collapse ; 
indeed, nothing but the extraor- 
dinary patience and great. ability 
of Hastings averted that calamity. 
At last. Olavering died, and thea 
Hastings, having Barwell to, eo- 
operate, with him, carried every 
proven ion in Couneil by virtue ot 
1is casting-vote. Francis was. furi- 
ous. He had counted on compel- 
ing Hastings to resign and on tak- 
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ing his place, and that, too, though 
both Olavering and Monson stood 
above him in the list of council- 
_ lors; and, with a view to bring 

about that issue, he had plied pri- 
vate friends and public men at 
home with constant complaints of 
the rapacity and cruelty of the 
Governor - General. Among the 
public men thus stirred to personal 
hatred of Hastings, Burke was one. 
In communicating with Burke's 
cousin John so early as November 
1774 (be had arrived in Calcutta 
only on the 19th of October), 
Francis thus expresses himself:— 
“Tell him (Edmund Barke) from 
me—and as I speak truth with 
knowledge, so may I be honoured 
with his friendship or blasted with 
his contempt—that everything ‘he 
has ever said of the state of domes- 
tic affairs represents a state of in- 
nocence, of purity, a refinement of 
virtue, an excess of integrity bor- 
dering upon a vice, compared with 
the condition in which we found this 
wretched country.” In the same 


tone, though more pointedly bear- 


ing on Hastings, he communicates 
by the same mail with Welbore 
Ellis :—‘“‘ Mr. H. has contrived to 
draw the whole administration into 
his own hands. The consequence 
is, that whatever information we 
get is extorted from him; and 
you see how easy it is for a man in 
his situation not only to perplex 
and deceive us, but to retard and 
embarrass the execution of meas- 
ures already resolved on. As to 
inquiries into abuses, he tells us 
plainly that he looks upon every 
such attempt on our part as a per- 
sonal attack upon his administra- 
tion, and indeed with some reason, 
for as this country is sold in jobs 
from top to bottom, so, let the 
case be what it may, we are sure 
to find Mr. H. or some of his con- 
nections, one way‘or other, con- 
cerned in it.” also to Lord 
Barrington he writes thus early :— 
“With respect to the situation of 
affairs in this country, I shall only 
say in general that nothing on this 
side of flat despair can be worse. 
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If there be a doubt about the in: 
mediate recall of our two co 
(Hastings and Barwell), farewell 
Bengal.” But worse remains ¢o 
be stated. He had the effr 

to insinuate, in a letter to Lord 
Clive (of whose death, when the 
letter was written, he had not 
heard), that Hastings, in his ex- 
treme need of money, was pro 

to seize and confiscate that great 
soldier’s Indian estates :—**]t jg 
lucky,” he writes, “I have but 
word to trouble you with, since] 
have but a moment to say it in. 
Look sharp after the fate of your 
jaghire. No man now has the 
folly to deny that the revenue ‘is 
in a rapid state of decline, ...1 
must now commend myself in 4 
particular manner to your Lord: 
ship’s friendship and protection. 
That I should continue here with 
influence is no less your Lordship’s 
interest than mine. I will not 
scruple to say to you what I have 
never suggested to any other per- 
son, that if I am recalled, or if an 
arrangement should take place un- 
der which I cannot exert myself 
with effect, you may as well take 
leave of Bengal for ever.” 

When we remember of whom 
this calumny was written — that 
the subject of it was the early pro- 
tegé and constant friend of Olive, 
who no more entertained a thought 
of robbing his first patron than of 
enriching himself with the spoil— 
we shall see excellent reason to 
estimate the disposition of the 
writer at its true value. There was 
nothing at which Francis cared to 
stick where his ambition was 
roused. There was no untruth 
which he was unprepared to tell, 
provided he could thereby remove 
a rival out of his way. 

It would be waste of time to 
dwell farther upon the public acts 
of Mr. Francis as a Member of 
Council in Bengal. Mr. Merivale 
lras given us a full, and, we must 
add, a faithful record of them, 
looked at from Francis’s point of 
view ; and like a lover of trath, ‘as 
he is, has not hesitated, in more 
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than one flagrant instance, to con- 
tradict his authority, He says, and 
says truly, that India was through- 
ont four years little better than 
the arena, within which two able 
iators fought; and that Hast- 
ings, being the abler of the two, 
peat his opponent in the long-run. 
Whether or not all that Hastings 
did in the maintenance of his own 
authority, and for the preservation 
of the Company’s territories, will 
bear to be tried by the standard 
of our English sense of right, is a 
question apart from the controversy 
which we are now studying. But 
however this may be, no one now 
pretends to deny that, in spite of 
the persistent opposition of his 
colleagues, Hastings saved India 
for England, receiving as his re- 
ward, a long and bitter persecution, 
which resulted in vindicating his 
honour while it ruined his fortunes. 
The life which Francis led in 
India was an extraordinary com- 
bination of hard work and dissipa- 
tion. He never travelled farther 
than a few miles from the capital. 
He was assiduous in Council, con- 
stant and voluminous in his corre- 
spondence, prolific in schemes for 
the fature government of the coun- 
try—of which some, though pre- 
mature, may be said to have been 
almost prophetic ; and while watch- 
ing carefully over the education of 
his children and the comforts of 
his wife at home, a gambler and a 
lover abroad. He did not scruple 
to risk large sums at play, and 
to make light of the requirements 
of the tenth commandment. He 


won from Mr, Barwell upwards of 
£15,000 at a single sitting, which 
he remitted to London for invest- 
ment: and he paid damages of 
50,000 rupees for intri with 
another mans, i pel last 
exploit was a duel with Hastings, 
in which he was wounded. As 
soon as he régained his rom 
and found that all hope of ‘displac- 
ing Hastings and succeeding him 
was at an end, he took a nae 
in the Fox, one of the ‘Oom- 
pany’s fine old ships, and returned 
to England. 

It is unnecessary to go on 
minutely with the story of Francis’s 
life in England. He came home 
burning with fnry against the 
Governor-General. He made his 
way into the House of Oommons 
mainly for the purpose of wreak- 
ing his vengeance on his illustrious 
enemy. He published paper after 
paper—all of them anonymous— 
vindicating his own India policy, 
and attacking the English Govern- 
ment, and even the King, He was, 
moreover, the prompter and adviser 
of that knot of politicians who plot- 
ted the ruin of Warren Hastings. 
At last he succeeded so far, that 
Pitt in a moment of weakness con- 
sented to Hastings’s impeachment; 
and Francis did his best to be in- 
cluded in the list of the managers 
in that celebrated case. 


‘Tf Francis,” says Mr. Merivale, “had 
been personally more successful in the 
House, less haughty and supercilious in 
private life—for such was the character 
he had by this time earned—he might 
have succeeded in that effort. For he 











* The lady with whom Francis became thus connected was Mrs. Grand, the wife 


of a Swiss gentleman who carried on business as a merchant at Chandernagore. 
She was very beautiful, but entirely destitute of talent and information. The 
widow of Sir Francis, describing the liaison, says—-“‘ Mr. F, soon distinguished this 
fair lady, but from principle or pride she rejected all his entreaties, and though 


not displeased to be admired, threw him into despair by the steadiness of her 
refusal.” Poor creature, she seems to have been betrayed as mach by her hus- 
band as her lover, The result was, that after living for a while under Francis’s 
protection, she quitted him and returned to France. There Talleyrand fell in with 
her, and married her, Though honestly attached to her, that extraordinary man 
used to tell endless stories of her betise, and among others this, that meeting 
Humboldt, te illustrious traveller and philosopher, on one occasion at her hus- 
band’s table, she took it into her head that he was Robinson Crusoe, and asked 
him after his man Friday. 
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allowed no considerations of truth or 
delicacy to.stand between him and his 
urpose, For example, the objection 

ing raised that his well-known hosti- 
lity to Hastings altogether unfitted him 
for forming an imp: ial judgment in 
the case, he had the éffrontery to de- 
clare in the Hotise 6f Commons (April 
19, 1787), that through the whole of 
his conduct in the prosecution of Mr. 
Hastings, he had been actuated by no 
private motives of personal hostility. 
He and his colleagues, he declared, had 
left land with the highest opinion 
of Mr. Hastings. When they landed at 
Calcutta they soon found their error. 
It was upon public grounds, as all who 
were acquainted with the transactions of 
India well knew, that their opposition 
to Mr. Hastings commenced, and that 
this had continued: to the present mo- 
ment. As to the duel, the difference 
between them was not private, but 
public, on the ground of Mr. Hastings’s 
injurious minute.” 

If any of our readers be dispos- 
ed to question the justice of the 
verdict which we have passed on 
Sir Francis’s veracity, we recom- 
mend them to try the truth of our 
statements by the test which Mr. 
Merivale’s impartial history has 
set up. ‘No one,” as that gentle- 
man well observes, “can have 
studied the materials afforded by 
Francis’s private memoranda, and 
entertain the belief that he held 
the highest opinion of Mr. Hastings 
until he landed at Calcutta. He 
seems to have left England preju- 
diced against him.” 

As a politician, Francis attached 
himself to Fox and his friends, 
This circumstance, combined with 
the whisper which began to con- 
nect him with the authorship of 
Junius, led to his introduction to 
Oarlton House, where the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
gathered. round him the wits of the 
Whig party. There Francis was a 
frequent guest, as well as at the 
Pavilion, till either a change of 
views on the Prince’s part, or, as 
Mr. Merivale hints, an imprudent 
act. on that of Francis, put a stop to 
the intimacy. Though possessed 
of considerable social qualities, 
Francis was not, in the highest 
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sense of the expression, distin 


guished in conversation. But he 
had the merit himself of never 
telling long stories, and he was im- 
patient of those who did. It was 
reported of him that on a certain 
occasion, after thé Prince had’ be- 
come Regent, he interrupted some 
yas parent in which His 

oyal Highness was indulging’ } 
exclaiming, “Well, sir, ‘ging by 
“Tf Sir Philip Francis will allow 
me to proceed,” continued the 
Prince; and never again invited 
him to his table. 

Francis made no figure in Parlis- 
ment. He gave his votes for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, for 
Catholic Emancipation, for peace 
with France on any ternis, for 
every other measure which ° was 
then considered liberal. He quar- 
relled with Burke on the subject of 
the French Revolution; he blamed 
Fox for his partial secession from 
party strife in 1798; he was indig- 
nant with that statesman for taking 
office in 1806, and for the sake of 
place, as he alleged, sacrificing 
character and principle. In 1807, 
he lost his election for Appleby, 
and never again aspired to play the 
part of a public man, He did not, 
however, sink into obscurity. The 
appearance of a collected edition of 
the Letters of Junius, soon 
his return from India, not only re- 
awakened public interest in that 
literary performance, but went a 
long way to fix the authorship upon 
himself, He steadily rejected the 
honour, but seems to have been 
not unfrequently so pressed that he 
was obliged to do so without deny- 
ing, in direct terms, that he hada 
right to it. Moreover, though dis- 
appointed in the great object of his 
ambition—the Governorship of In- 
dia, for which, in the vigour of his 
days, temper eminently disqualified 
him, and which, letterly, change of 
circumstances put quite out of the 
question—he succeeded in a second- 
ary end, not in his eyes by sh 
means an unimportant one. He 
made his way into what is called 
the best society, and lived much 
and corresponded largely, not 
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only with statesmen and men of 
mark, but with the leaders of 
fashion. His letters to some of the 
fine ladies of his day appear in 
these volumes, and they are curi- 
ous, a8 indicating what manner of 
man he desired to be considered. 
He was advanced likewise, just 
before quitting Parliament, to 
the dignity of a Knight of the 
Bath, and kept, as Sir Philip, 
a not inhospitable table in St. 
James’s Square. But neither his 
honours nor his social position 
made him a happy man. He be- 
lieved to the last that his merits 
had been overlooked, and lost no 
convenient opportunity of saying 
so. The wife of his youth he lost 
in 1806. In 1814, he married again. 
The bride, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, and a woman of some parts 
and considerable personal beauty, 
was thirty-two years of age. The 
bridegroom was seventy-four ; yet 
the union was, on the whole, a 
very suitable one. The lady, at all 
events, entertained the highest ad- 
miration for her husband, and has 
contributed not a little, by the notes 
which she has supplied, to the in- 
terest of the story of which we 
have sketched a meagre outline. 

And, now, before laying down the 
pen, let us briefly state the general 
impression which has been made 
upon us by the volumes which we 
have passed under review. So far 
as regards the hero of the tale, they 
have certainly not tended to raise 
him in our estimation. They show 
that he possessed considerably more 
than an average share of talent and 
industry ; they prove that he ap- 
plied these gifts in almost every 
instance to unworthy purposes ; and 
that his failure in life—if such it 
may be called—was the result of 
such misapplication. With respect 
again to the manner in which the 
work of his biography has been 
accomplished, there is little for us 
to add to what we said at the open- 
ing of this ‘paper. 

Mr. Parkes enormously exagge- 
rated the importance of the task 


to which he had “ himself. He 
wast rears in making prepara- 
tions bo wied be lacked literary 
tact and ability to go through with, 
and cumbered his successor with 
materials too chaotic to be used. 
Mr. Merivale has done his best with 
these materials, yet the results are 
searcely worthy of the hand which 
has produced them. The best parts 
of his narrative are the stories or 
anecdotes which relieve from time 
to time its inevitable dulness. One, 
however, he has omitted, which 
seems to us worth supplying. 

Francis, as we have elsewhere 
stated, was a pantheist, and pér- 
haps an atheist, in religion. His 
God, if he had one, was the God 
of visible nature. He had no be- 
lief in the immateriality, far less 
in the immortality, of the soul of 
man. The subject had often. been 
discussed between him and his 
friend Ducarell when both were in 
India, and they had then arrived 
at the same conclusions respecting 
it. It happened, not very long 
after the return of Francis to Eng- 
land, that he received a letter from 
Ducarell, dated Bath, in which 
that gentleman expressed doubts 
as to the soundness of the view 
which they had taken on that head, 
and desired to. know whether Fran- 
cis still retained his old opinions. 
The reply ran thus :— 

“ You d—d old fool,—Have not 
you and I exhausted every argu- 
ment that could be used over and 
over again in India, on the subject 
referred to in your letter? and 
were we not invariably and logi- 
cally led to the same concltsion? 
Now, however, I do entertain some 
doubts in regard to the soundness 
of our conclusion, and I will tel 
you why. ' 

“T went yesterday to see Mother 
Bainbrigg hanged. She died with- 

e. I said to myself, 
as I beheld her swing, You monster, 
there must be something more than 
this in store for you! Possibly, 
therefore, we may be wrong after 
all. The soul may be immortal.” 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


Lanpa Trusset, as she returned 
home to the house in .the Schiitt 
island, became aware that it was 
necessary for her to tell to her 
aunt all that had passed between 
herself and Herr Molk. She had 
been half stunned with grief as 
she left the magistrate’s house, 
and for a while had tried to think 
that she could keep back from 
Madame Staubach at any rate the 
purport of the advice that had been 
given to her. And as she came to 
the conclusion that this would be 
impossible to her,—that it must all 
come out,—various wild plans flit- 
ted across her brain, Oould she 


not runaway without returning to 
the red house at all? But whither 
was she to run, and with whom? 
The only one. who would have 
helped her in this wild enterprise 


had been sent to prison by that ill- 
conditioned old. man who had made 
her so miserable! At this moment, 
there was no longer any hope in 
her bosom that she should save 
herself from being a castaway; nay, 
there was hardly a wish. There 
was no disreputable life so terrible 
to her thoughts, no infamy so in- 
famous in idea to her, as would be 
respectability in the form of matri- 
mony with Peter Steinmarc. And 
now, as she walked along painfully, 
going far out of her way that she 
might have some little time for re- 
flection, turning all this in her 
mind, she began almost to fear that 
if she went back to her aunt, her 
aunt would prevail, and that in 
very truth Peter Steinmare would 
become her lord and master. Then 
there was another plan, as imprac- 
ticable as that scheme of running 
away. What if she were to become 
sullen, and decline to speak at all ? 
She was well aware that in sucha 
contest her aunt’s tongue would be 
very terrible to her; and as the idea 


crossed her mind, she told. herself 
that were she so to act people 
would treat her as a mad woman, 
But even that, she thought, wonld 
be better than being forced to mar- 
ry Peter Steinmare. Before she had 
reached the island, she knew. that 
the one scheme was as impossible 
as the other. She entered the honse 
very quietly, and turning to the 
left went at once to the kitchen, 

“ Linda, your aunt is waiti 
dinner for ypu this hour,” said 
Tetchen. 

‘“‘ Why did you not. take it.to her 
by herself ?” said Linda, crossly. 

“How could I do that, when she 
would not have it? You had better 
go in now, at once. But, Linda, 
does anything ail you?” 

“ Very much ails me,” said Linda, 

Then Tetchen came close to her, 
and whispered, ‘“ Have you heard 
anything about him?” 

‘* What have you heard, Tetchen? 
Tell me at once.” 

“ He is in trouble.” 

“He is in prison!” Linda said 
this with a little hysteric scream, 
Then she began to sob and cry, 
and turned her back to Tetchen 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“JT have heard that too,’’ said 
Tetchen. ‘They say the burgo- 
masters have caught him with let- 
ters on him from some terrible 
rebels up in Prussia, and that. he 
has been plotting to have the. city 
burned down. But I don’t believe 
all that, fraulein.” 

“ He is in prison. I know heis 
in prison,” said .Linda.. “I. wish 1 
were there too ;—so I do, or dead, 
I'd rather be dead.” Then Madame 
Staubach, having perhaps heard 
the lock of the front door when it 
was closed, came into the kitchen. 
“Linda,” she said, ‘I am waiting 
for you.” 

“T do not want any dinner,” said 
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Linda, still standing with her face 
turned to the wall. Then Madame 
Staubach took hold of her arm, and 
led her across the passage into the 
parlour. Linda said not a word as 
she was being thus conducted, but 
was thinking whether it might not 
even yet serve her purpose to be 
silent and sullen. She wasstill sob- 
bing, and striving to suppress her 
sobs; but she allowed herseif to be 
led without resistance, and in an 
jnstant the door was closed, and 
she was seated on the old sofa with 
her aunt beside her. 

“Have you seen Herr Molk?” 
demanded Madame Staubach. 

“Yes; I have seen him.” 

“ And what has he said to you?” 
Then Linda was silent. “ You told 
me that you would seek his coun- 
sel; and that you would act as he 
might advise you.” 

“No; I did not say that.” 

“Linda! ” 

“Tdid not promise. I made no 
promise.” 

“Linda, surely you did promise. 
When I asked you whether you 
would do as he might bid you, you 
said that you would be ruled by 
him. Then, knowing that he is 
wise, and of repute in the city, I 
lesyou go. Linda, was it not so?” 
Linda could not remember what 
words had in truth been spoken 
between them. She did remember 
that in her anxiety to go forth, 
thinking it to be impossible that 
the burgomaster should ask her 
tomarry a man old enough to be 
her father, she had in some way 
assented to her aunt’s proposition. 
But yet she thought that she had 
made no definite promise that she 
would marry the man she hated. 
She did not believe that she would 
absolutely have promised that un- 
der any possible circumstances she 
would do so. She could not, how- 
ever, answer her aunt’s qnestion; 
80 she continued to sob, and en- 
deavoured again to hide her face. 
“Did you tell the man everything, 
my child?” demanded Madame 
Stanbach. 


s“ Yes, I did.” 

“‘ And what has he said to you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! Linda, that 
cannot be true. It is not yet half 
an hour since, and you do not know 
what Herr Molk said to you? Did 
you tell him of my wish about our 
friend Peter?” ; 

“* Yes, I did.” " 

“ And did you tell him of ‘you 
foolish fancy for that wicked young 
man?”  , 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

Linda was still silent. It was 
almost impossible for her to tell 
her aunt what the man had said 
to her. She could: not bring her- 
self to tell the story of what had 
passed in the panelled room, Had 
Madame Staubach been in any 
way different from what she was,— 
had she been at all less stubbérn, 
less hard, less reliant on the efficacy 
of her religious convictions to carry 
her over all obstacles,—<he would 
have understood something of the 
sufferings of the poor girl with 
whom she was dealing. But with 
her the only idea present to her 
mind was the absolute necessity of 
saving Linda from the wrath to 
come by breaking her spirit in re- 
gard to things. of this world, and 
crushing her into atoms here, that 
those atoms might be remoulded in 
a form that would be capable of a 
future and a better life. Instead 
therefore of shrinking from cruelty, 
Madame Staubach was continually 
instigating herself to be cruel. She 
knew that the image of the town- 
clerk was one simply disgusting to 
Linda, and therefore,she was deter- 
mined to force that image upon her. 
She knew that the girl’s heart was 
set upon Ludovic Valearm with all 
the warmth of its young love, and 
therefore she conceived it to be 
her duty to prove to ‘the girl that 
Ludovic Valearm was one already 
given up to Satan and Satanic 
agencies. Linda must be taught 
not only to acknowledge, but ia 
very fact to understand and per- 
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ceive, that this world is a vale of 
tears, that its paths are sbarp to 
the feet, and that they who walk 
through it should walk in mourn- 
ing and tribulation. What though 
her young heart should be broken 
by the lesson,—be broken after the 
fashion in which human hearts are 
made to suffer? To Madame Stau- 
bach’s mind a broken. heart and a 
contrite spirit were pretty much 
the same thing. It was good that 
hearts should be broken, that all 
the inner humanities of the living 
being should be, as it were, crushed 
on a wheel and ground into frag- 
ments, so that nothing should be 
left capable of receiving pleasure 
from the delights of this world. 
Such, according to her theory of life, 
was the treatment to which young 
women should be subjected. The 

m needed for men might pro- 
bably be different. It was neces- 
sary that they should go forth and 
work; and Madame Staubach con- 
ceived it to be possible that the 
work of the world could not be 

ately done by men who had 
been subjected to the crushing pro- 
dess which was requisite for women. 
Therefore it was that she admitted 
Péter Steinmare to her confidence 
as a worthy friend, though Peter 
was by no means a man enfranchis- 
ed from the thralls of the earth. 
Of young women there was but 
one with whom she could herself 
deal; but in regard to that one 
Madame Staubach was resolved 
that no softness of heart should 
deter her from herduty. “Linda,” 
she said, after pausing for a while, 
“J desire to know from you what 
Herr Molk has said to you!” Then 
there was a short period of silence. 
“Linda, did he sanction your love 
for Ludovic Valcarm? ” 

“ No,” said Linda, sullenly. 

“T should think not, indeed! 
And, Linda, did he bid you be re- 
bellious in that other matter?” 

Linda paused again before she 
anewered; but it was but for a 
moment, and then she replied, in 
the same voice, * No.” 
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“*Did he tell you that you hai! 
better take Peter. Steliamers ns 
your husband?” Linda could’ not 
bring herself to answer this, but 
sat beating the floor with her 
and with her face turned away and 
her eyes fixed on the wall. She 
was no longer sobbing now, but 
was hardening herself against her 
aunt, She was resolving that she 
would be a castaway,—that she 
would have nothing more te do 
with godliness, or even with de 
cency. She had found godliness 
and decency too heavy to be borne, 
In all her life, had not that moment 
in which Ludovic had held her 
bound by his arm round her waist 
been the happiest? Had it not 
been to her, her one single morsél 
of real bliss? She was thinking 
now whether she would fly round 
upon her aunt and astonish her 
tyrant by a declaration of principles 
that should be altogether new. 
Then came the question again ‘in 
the same hard voice, “Did he not 
tell you that you had better ‘take 
Peter Steinmarc for your hus 
band?” 

“T won’t take Peter Steinmare 
for my husband,” said Linda; and 
she did in part effect that flying 
round of which she had . been 
thinking. “I won't take Peter 
Steinmare for my husband, let the 
man say what he may. How can 
I marry himif I hate him? Heis 
a—beast.” 

Then Madame Staubach groaned. 
Linda had often heard her groan, 
but had never known herto groan 
as she groaned now. It was very 
deep and very low, and prolonged 
with a cadence that caused Linda 
to tremble in every limb: And 
Linda understood it —— 
It was as though her aunt had 
told by an angel that Satan was 
eoming to her house in persom that 
day. And Linda did that which 
the reader also should do. She 
gave to her aunt full credit for 
pure sincerity in her feelings. 
Madame Staubach did believe that 
Satan was coming for her. niece; if 
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fot actually come; he was close at 
hand, if not arrived. The crushing, 
if done at all, must be done instant- 
ly, 80 that Satan should find the 
spirit so broken and torn to paltry 
fragments as not to be worth his 
aceeptance. She stretched forth 
her hand and took ‘hold of her 
niece. “Linda,” she said, “do 
you ever think of the bourne to 
which the wieked ones go; — they 
who are wicked as you now are 
wicked?” 

“]T cannot help it,” said Linda. 

“And did he not'bid yeu take 
this man for your husband ?” 

*T will not do his bidding, then! 
it would kill me. Do you not know 
that I love Ludovie better than all 
the world? - He is in prison, but 
shall I cease to,love him for that 
reason? He came to me once up- 
stairs at night when you were 
sitting here with that — beast, and 
Pewore: to him then that I would 
never love another man, — that 
I should never marry anybody 
else |” 

“Came to you once up-stairs at 
night! To your own chamber ?” 
““¥es, he did. You may know 
all about it, if you please. You may 
know everything. I don’t want 
anything to be secret. He eame to 
me, and when he hed hise arms 
round me I told him that:I was his 
own, — his own,—his' own. How 
can I be the wife of another man 
after that? ” 

Madame Staubach was so truly 
horrified by what she had dirst 
heard, was so astonished, that she 
omitted even to groan. Valearm 


‘had been with this wretched girl up 


in her own chamber! She hardly 
even now believed . that which it 
seemed to her that she was called 
upon to believe, having never.as yet 
for a moment doubted the real 
purity of her niece even when she 
was most vehemently denouncing 
her as a reprobate, a castaway, and 
a child of Satan. The ‘reader will 
know to what extent Linda had 
been imprudent, to what extent 
She had sinned. But Madame 


Staubach did not know. She had 
nothing to guide her but the words 
of this poor girl who had been so 
driven to desperation by the misery 
which enveloped her, that she 
almost wished to be taken for. worse 
than she was in order that she might 
escape the terrible doom from whieh 
she saw mo other means of escape. 
Nobody, it is true, could have forced 
her to marry Peter Steinmare. 
There was no law, no custom in 
Nuremberg, which would have 
assisted her aunt, or Peter, er even 
the much-esteemed and venerable 
Herr Molk himself, in compelling 
her to submit: to such nuptials. She 
was free to exercise her own choice, 
if only she had had strength to 
assert her freedom. But youth, 
which rebels so often against. the 
authority and wisdom of age, 
is also ‘subject to much tyranny 
from age. Linda did not know: the 
strength of her own position, ‘had 
not learned to recognise the fact of 
her own individuality. She feared 
the power of. heraunt over her,and 
through her aunt the power ef the 
man whom she hated; and she 
feared the now provoked authority 
of Herr Molk, who had been with 
her weak as a child is weak, coun- 
selling her to submit herself to.a 
suitor wnfitted for her, because 
another man who loved her was 
also unfit. And, moreover, Linda, 
though she was now willing in her 
desperation to cast aside all religious 
scruples of her own, stil] feared. 
with which her aunt was armed. 
Unless she did something, or at 
least said something, to separate her- 
self entirely from her aunt, this 
terrible domestic tyrant would over- 
come her by the fear of denuncia- 
tion, which would terrify her soul 
even though she had dared to 
declare to that in her «stress 
of misery she would throw. over- 
board ‘all consideration of her soul’s 
welfare. Though she intended mo 
to live in -accordance with 
her religious belief, she feared what 
religion could say to her, — dreaded 
to the very marrow of'her bones 
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the threats of God’s anger and of 
Satan's power with which her aunt 
would harass her. If only she could 
rid herself of it all! Therefore, 
though she perceived that the story 
which she had told of herself had 
filled her aunt’s mind with a horri- 
ble and a false suspicion, she said 
nothing to correct the error. There- 
fore she said nothing further, 
though her aunt sat looking at her 
with open mouth, and eyes full of 
terror, and hands clasped, and pale 
cheeks. 

“In this house—in this very 
house!” said Madame Staubach, 
not knowing what it might best be- 
come her to say in such a strait as 
this. 

“The house is as much mine as 
yours,” said Linda, sullenly. And 
she too, in saying this, had not 
known what she meant to say, or 
what she ought to have said. Her 
aunt had alluded to the house, and 
there seemed to her, in her distress, 
to be something in that on which 
she could hang a word. 

For a while her aunt sat in silence 
looking at Linda, and then she fell 
upon her knees, with her hands 
clasped to heaven, What was the 
matter of her prayers we may not 
here venture to surmise; but, such 
as. they were, they were sincere. 
Then she arose and went slowly 
as far as the door, but she re- 
turned before she had reached the 
threshold. ‘+ Wretched child!” she 
said. 

“ Yes, you have made me wretch- 
ed,” said Linda. 

* Listen to me, Linda, if so much 
grace is left to you. After what 
you have told me, I cannot but 
suppose that all hope of happiness 
or comfort in this world is over both 
for you and me.” 

“For myself, I wish I were dead,” 
said Linda, 

“Have you no thought of what 
will come after death? Oh, my 
child, repentance is still possible to 
you, and with repentance there 
will come at length grace and sal- 
vation. Mary Magdalene was bless- 
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ed—was specially biessed among 
women,” , vaine 

‘Pshaw!” said Linda, indig: 
ly. What had she.to do with 
Magdalene? The reality of,.her 
position then came upon her, and 
not the facts of that position which 
she had for a moment almost.en- 
deavoured to simulate. 

“Do you not hate yourself for 
what you have done?” 

“No, no, no. Bat I hate Peter 
Steinmare, and I hate Herr Mo 
and if you are so cruel to me I shall 
hate you. I have done nothing 
wrong. I could not help it if he 
came up-stairs. He came because 
he loved me, and because you would 
not let him come in a pro 
way. Nobody else loves me, but 
he would do anything for me, And 
now they have thrown him ipto 
prison!” 

The case was so singular in all 
its bearings, that Madame Staubach 
could make nothing of it, Linda 
seemed to have confessed _ her 
iniquity, and yet, after her confes- 
sion, spoke of herself as though 
she were the injured person, of 
herself and her lover as. though 
they were both ill used. According 
to Madame Staubach’s own ideas, 
Linda ought now to have been,in 
the dust, dissolved in tears, wiping 
the floor with her hair, u 
subdued in spirit, hating herself 
as the vilest of God’s creatures. 
But there was not even an outward 
sign of contrition, And then, in 
the midst of all this real tragedy, 
Tetchen brought in the dinner. The 
two women sat down together, but 
neither of them spoke a word. 
Linda did eat something,—a morsel 
or two; but Madame Staubach 
would not touch the food on the 
table. Then Tetchen was summon- 
ed to take away the all but unused 
plates. Tetchen, when she saw 
how it had been, said nothing, 
but looked from the face of one, to 
the face of the other, ‘‘She has 
heard all about that scamp Ludovic,” 
said Tetchen to herself, as she car- 
ried the dishes back into the kitchen. 
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It had been late when the dinner 
had been brought to them, and the 
dusk of the evening came upon 
them as soon as Tetchen’s clatter 
with the crockery was done. Ma- 
dame Staubach sat in her accus- 
tomed chair, with her eyes closed, 
and her hands clasped on her lap 
before her. A stranger might have 
thought that she was asleep, but 
Linda knew that her aunt was not 
sleeping. She also sat silent till 
she thought that the time was 
drawing near at which Steinmarc 
might probably enter the parlour. 
Then she arose to go, but could 
not leave her aunt without a word. 
“Aunt Charlotte,” she said, “I 
am ill,—very ill; my head is throb- 
bing, and I will go to bed.” Ma- 
dame Staubach merely shook her 
head, and shook her hands, and 
remained silent, with her eyes still 
closed. She had not even yet 
resolved upon the words with 
which it would be expedient that 
she should address her niece. Then 
Linda left the room, and went to 
her own apartment. 

Madame Staubach, when she was 
alone, sobbed and cried, and kneeled 
and prayed, and walked the length 
and breadth of the room in an 
agony of despair and doubt. She 
also was in want of a counsellor to 
whom she could go in her present 
misery. And there was no such 
counsellor. It seemed to her to be 
impossible that she should confide 
everything to Peter Steinmare. And 
yet it was no more than honest 
that Peter should be told before he 
was allowed to continue his court- 
ship. Even now, though she had 
seen Linda’s misery, Madame Stau- 
bach thought that the marriage 
which she had been so anxious to 
atrange would be the safest way 
out of all their troubles,—if only 
Peter might be brought to consent 
to it after hearing all the truth. 
And she fancied that those traits 
in Peter’s character, appearance, 
and demeanour which were so re- 
volting to Linda would be addi- 
tional means of bringing Linda 


back from the slough of éespond,— 
if only such a marriage might still 
be possible. But the crusbin 
must be more severe than had 
hitherto been intended, the weights 
imposed must be heavier, and the 
human atoms smaller and more like 
the dust. ™ 

While she was meditating on 
this there came the usual knock at 
the door, and: Steinmarc entered 
the room. She greéted him, as 
was her wont, with but a word'or 
two, and he sat down and lighted 
his pipe. An observant man might 
have known, even from the sound 
of her breathing, that somethin 
had ~ stirred adame Staubac 
more than usugl. But Peter was 
not an observant man, and, hav- 
ing something on his own mind, 
paid but little attention to ‘the 
widow. At last, having finished 
his first pipe and filled it again, he 
spoke. “Madame Staubach,” ‘he 
said, ‘TT have been thinking about 
Linda Tressel.” 

“And so have J, Peter,” said 
Madame Staubach. 

“ Yes,—of course; that is natu- 
ral. She is your niece, and you 
and she have interests in common.” 

“What interests, Peter? Ah me! 
I wish we had.” 

“Of course it is all right that you 
should, and I say nothing about 
that. But, Madame Staubach, I 
do not like to be made a fool 
of;—I particularly object to be 
made a fool of. If Linda is to 
become my wife, there is not any 
time to be lost.” Then Peter re- 
commenced the smoking of his 
new - lighted pipe with great 


bey na 
adame Staubach at this moment 
became a martyr to great scruples. 
Was it her duty, or was it not her 
duty, to tell Peter at this moment 
all that she had heard to-day? She 
rather thought that it was her duty 
to do'so, and yet she was restrained 
4 geen mn end 
m di ng her niece,—by some 
feeling of feminine honour for which 
she afterwards did penanee with 
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many inward flagellations of the 
spirit. 

‘You must not be too hard upon 
her, Peter,” said Madame Staubach 
with a trembling voice. 

“Tt is all very well saying that, 
and I do not think that I am the 
man to be hard upon anyone. But 
the fact is that this young woman 
has got a lover, which is a thing of 
which Ido not approve. Ido not 
approve of it at all, Madame Stau- 
bach. Some persons who stand very 
high indeed in the city,—indeed I 
may say that none in Nuremberg 
stand higher,—have asked mea to- 
day fat I am engaged to marry 
Linda Tressel. What answer am 
I to make when I am so asked, 
Madame Staubaclf? One of our 
leading burgomasters was good 
enough to say th:t he hoped it was 
so for the young woman’s sake.” 
Madame Staubach, little as she 
knew of the world of Nuremberg, 
was well aware who was the burgo- 
master. “That is all very well, 
my friend; but if it be so that 
Linda will not renounce her lover,— 


who, by the by, is at this moment 
locked up in prison, so that he 
cannot. do any harm just now,—why 
then, in that case, Madame Stau- 


bach, I must renounce her.” Hav- 
ing uttered these terrible words, 
Peter Steinmarc smoked away again 
with all his fury. 

A fortnight ago, had Peter Stein- 
mare ventured to speak to her in 
this strain, Madame Staubach 
would have answered him with 
some feminine pride, and would 
have told him that her niece was 
nota suppliant for his hand. This 
she did not dare to do now. She 
was all at fault as to facts, and 
did not know what the personages 
of Nuremberg might be saying in 
respect to Linda. Were she to 
quarrel altogether with Steinmarc, 
she thought that there would be 
left to her no means of bringing 
upon Linda that salatary crushing 
which alone might be efficacious for 
her salvation. She was therefore 
compelled to temporise. Let Peter 
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be silent for a week, and at the 
end of an week “4 him 
again. If things could not then 
arranged to his satisfaction, Linge 
should be regarded as altogether a 
castaway. 

“Very well, Madame Staubach, 
Then I will ask-her for the last 
time this day week.” In coarsest 
sackcloth, and with bitterest ashes, 
did Madame Staubach on that 
night do spiritual penance for her 
own sins and four those of Linda 
Tressel. 

The week had nearly passed to 
the duration of which Peter Steia- 
mare had assented, and at 
end of which it was to be settled 
whether Linda would renounge 
Ludovic Valcarm, or Peter himself 
would renounce Linda. With a 
manly propriety he omitted any 
spoken allusion to the _ subject 
during those smoking visits whieh 
he still paid on alternate days to 
the parlour of Madame Staubach. 
But, though he said nothing, his 
looks and features and the moti 
of his limbs were eloquent of 
importance and his dignity during 
this period of waiting. He wonld 
salute Madame Staubach. when 
he entered the chamber with a 
majesty of demeanour which he 
had not before affected, and would 
say a few words on subjects of 
public interest—such as the wea- 
ther, the price of butter, and the 
adulteration of the city beer—in 
false notes, in tones which . did 
not belong to him, and which in 
truth disgusted Madame Staubach, 
who was sincere in all things. Bat 
Madame Staubach, thongh she 
was disgusted, did not change her 
mind or abandon her purpose. 
Linda was to be made to marry 
Peter Steinmarc, not because he 
was a pleasant man, but because 
such a diseipline would be for the 
good of her soul. Madame Stau- 
bach therefore listened, and , said 
little or nothing; and when. Peter 
on a certain Thursday evening re- 
marked as he was leaving the 
parlour that the week would be 
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over on the following morning, 
and that he would do himself the 
honour of asking for the fraulein’s 
decision on his return from the 
town-hall at five p.m. on the 
morrow, apologising at the same 
time for the fact that he would 
then be driven to intrude on an 
irregular day, Madame Staubach 
merely answered by an assenting 
motion of her head, and by the 
utterance of her usual benison, 
“God in His merey be with you, 
Peter Steinmarc.” ‘ And with you 
too, Madame Staubach.” Then 
Peter marched forth with great 
dignity, holding his pipe as high 
as his shoulder. 

Linda Tressel had kept her bed 
during nearly the whole week, and 
had in truth been very ill. Hither- 
to it had been her aunt’s scheme 
of life to intermit in some slight 
degree the acerbity of her usual 
demeanour in periods of illness. 
At such times she would be very 
constant with the reading of good 
books by the bedside and with 
much ghostly advice to the sufferer, 
but she would not take it amiss if 
the patient succumbed to sleep while 
she was thus employed, believing 
sleep to be pardonable at such times 
of bodily weakness, and perhaps 
salutary ; and she would be softer 
in her general manner, and would 
sometimes descend to the saying of 
tender little words, and would ad- 
minister things agreeable to the 
palate which might at the same 
time be profitable to the health. 
So thus there had been moments in 
which Linda had felt that it would 
be comfortable to be alwaysill. But 
now, during the whole of this week, 
Madame Staubach had been very 
doubtful asto her conduct. At first 
it had seemed to her that all tender- 
ness must be misplaced in circum- 
stances so terrible, till there had 
been an actual resolution of re- 
pentance, till the spirit had been 
made to pass seven times through 
the fire, till the heart had lost all 
its human cords and fibres. But 
gradually, and that before the 
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second day had elapsed, there 
came upon her a conviction that 
she had in some way mistaken the 
meaning of Linda’s words, and 
that matters were not as she had 
supposed. She did not now in the 
least doubt Linda’s truth. She 
was convinced that Linda had 
intentionally told no falsehood, 
and that she would tell none. But 
there were questions which she 
would not ask, which she could 
not ask at any rate except by slow 
degrees. Something, however, she 
learned from Tetchen, something 
from Linda herself, and thus there 
came upon her a conviction that 
there might be no frightful story 
to tell to Peter,—that in all proba- 
bility there was no such story to 
be told. What she believed at this 
time was in fact about the truth. 
But if it were as she believed, 
then was it the more incumbent on 
her to see that this marriage did 
not slip through her fingers. She 
became very busy, and in her eager- 
ness she went to Herr Molk. Herr 
Molk had learned something fur- 
ther about Ludovic, and promised 
that he would himself come down 
and see “the child.” He would 
see “the child,” ill as she was; in 
bed, and perhaps say a word or 
two that might assist. Madame 


‘Staubach found that ‘the burgo- 


master was quite prepared to ad- 
vocate the Steinmarc marriage, 
being instigated thereto apparently 
by his civic horror at Valcarm’s 
crimes. He would shake his head, 
and swing his whole body, and 
blow out the breath from behind 
his cheeks, knitting his eyebrows 
and assuming a look of terror when 
it was suggested to him that the 
daughter of his old friend, the 
undoubted owner of a house in 
Nuremberg, was anxious to give 
herself and her property to Ludo- 
vic Valearm. ‘“ No, no, Madame 
Staubach, that mustn’t be;—that 
must not be, my dear Madame. A 
rebel! a traitor! I don’t know 
what the young man hasn’t done. 
It would be confiscated ;—confis- 
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eated! Dear, dear, only to think of 
Josef Tressel’s daughter! Let her 
marry Peter Steinmarc, a good 
man,—a very good man! Followed 
her father, you know, and does his 
work very well. The city is not 
what it used to be, Madame Stau- 
bach, but still Peter does his work 
very well.” Then Herr Molk pro- 
mised to come down to the red 
house, and he did come down. 

But Madame Staubach could not 
trust everything to Herr Molk. It 
was necessary that she should do 
much before he came, and much 
probably after he went. As her 
conception of the true state of 
things became strong, and as she 
was convinced also that Linda was 
really far from -well, her manner 
became kinder, and she assumed 
that sickbed tenderness which ad- 
mitted of sleep during the reading 
of a sermon. Bat it was essential 
that she should not forget her work 
for an hour. Gradually Linda was 
taught to understand that on such 
a day Steinmarc was to demand an 
answer. When Linda attempted 
to explain that the answer had 
been already given, and could not 
be altered, her aunt interrupted 
her, declaring that nothing need 
be said at the present moment. So 
that the question remained an open 
question, and Linda understood that 
it was so regarded. Then Madame 
Staubach spoke of Ludovic Val- 
earm, putting up her hards with 
dismay, and declaring what horrid 
thing Herr Molk had told of him. 
It was at that moment that Linda 
was told that she was to be visited 
in a day or two by the burgomaster. 
Linda endeavoured to explain that 
though it might be necessary to 
give up Ludovic,—not saying that 
she would give him up,—still it was 
not on that aeeount necessary also 
that she should marry Peter Stein- 
marc. Madame Staubach shook 
her head, and implied that the ne- 
cessity did exist. Things had been 
said, and things had been done, 
and Herr Molk was decidedly of 
opinion that the marriage should 
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be solemnised without delay. Lip. 
da, of course, did not submit to 
this in silence; but gradually she 
became more and more silent gs 
her aunt continued in a low tone 
to drone forth her wishes and her 
convictions, and at last Linda would 
almost sleep while the salutary posi- 
tion of Peter Steinmare’s wife was 
being explained to her. 

The reader must understand that 
she was in truth ill, prostrated by 
misery, doubt, and agitation, and 
weak from the effects of her illness, 
In this condition Herr Molk paid 
his visit to her. He spoke, in the 
first place, of the civil honour whieh 
she had inherited from her re. 
spected father, and of all that she 
owed to Nuremberg on this ac- 
count. Then he spoke also of that 
other inheritance, the red house, 
explaining to her that it was her 
duty as a citizen to see that this 
should not be placed by her in evil 
hands. After that he took up the 
subject of Peter Steinmare’s merits; 
and according to Herr Molk, as he 
now drew the picture, Peter was 
little short of a municipal demi- 
god. Prudent he was, and confi- 
dential. A man deep in the city's 
trust, and with money laid out at 
interest. Strong and healthy he 
was,—indeed lusty for his age, if 
Herr Molk spoke the truth. Poor 
Linda’ gave a little kick beneath 
the clothes when this was said, but 
she spoke no word of reply. And 
then Peter was a man not given 
to scolding, of equal temper, who 
knew his place, and would not in- 
terfere with things that did not 
belong to him. Herr Molk pro- 
duced a catalogue of nuptial vir 
tues, and endowed Peter with them 
all. When this was completed, be 
came to the last head of his dis- 
course,—the last head and the most 
important. Ludovic Valcarm was 
still in prison, and there was no 
knowing what might be done to 
him. To be imprisoned for life in 
some horrible among the rats 
seemed to be the least of it. Lin 
da, when she heard this, gave one 
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slight scream, but she said nothing. 
Because Herr Molk was a burgo- 
master, she need not on that ac- 
count believe every word that fell 
from his mouth. But the cruellest 
blow of all was at the end. When 
Ludovic was taken, there had been 
—a young woman with him. 

“What young woman?” said 
Linda, turning sharply upon the 
burgomaster. 

“Not such a young woman as 
any young man ought to be seen 
with,” said Herr Molk. 

“What matters her name?” said 
Madame Staubach, who, during the 
whole discourse, had been sitting 
silent by the bedside. 

“TI don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Linda, , 

“T saw the young woman in 
his company, my dear. She had a 
felt hat and a blue frock. But, 
my child, you know nothing of 
the lives of such young men as 
this. It would not astonish me if 
he knew a dozen young women! 
You don’t suppose that such a one 
ashe ever means to be true? ” 

“TIT am sure he meant to be true 
tome,” said Linda. 

“T-sh, t-sh, t-sh! my dear child; 
ou don’t know the world, and 
ow should you? If you want to 
marry & husband who will remain 
at home and live discreetly, and be 
true to you, you must take such a 
man as Peter Steinmarc.” 

“Of course she must,” said Ma- 
dame Staubach. 

“Such a one as Ludovic Val- 
carm would only waste your pro- 
perty and drag you into the gut- 

rs. 


“No more—no more,” said 
Madame Staubach. 

“She will think better of it, 
Madame Staubach. She will not 
be so foolish nor so wicked as 
that,” said the burgomaster. 

“May the Lord in His mercy 
give her light to see the right 
way,” said Madame Staubach. 

hen Herr Molk took his de- 
parture with Madame Staubach at 
his heels, and Linda was left to 


her own considerations. Her first 
assertion to herself was that she 
did not believe a word of it. She 
knew what sort of a man she 
could love as her husband without 
having Herr Molk to come and 
teach her. She could not love 
Peter Steinmare, let him be ever so 
much respected in Nuremberg. As 
to what Herr Molk said that she 
owed to the city, that was nothing 
to her. The city did not care for 
her, nor she for the city. If they 
wished to take the house from her, 
let them do it. She was quite 
sure that Ludovic Valearm had 
not loved her because she was the 
owner of a paltry old house. As 
to Ludovic being in prison, the 
deeper was his dungeon, the more 
true it behoved her to be to him. 
If he were among the rats, she 
would willingly be there also. But 
when she tried to settle in her 
thoughts the matter of the young 
woman with the felt hat and the 
blue frock, then her mind became. 
more doubtful. 

She knew well enough that Herr 
Molk was wrong in the picture 
which he drew of Peter; but she 
was not so sure that he was wrong 
in that other picture about Ludo- 
vic. There was something very 
grand, that had gratified her spirit 
amazingly, in the manner in which 
her lover had disappeared among 
the rafters; but at the same time 
she acknowledged to herself that 
there was much in it that was 
dangerous, A young man who 
can disappear among the rafters so 
quickly must have had much ex- 
perience. She knew that Ludovic 
was wild,—very wild, and that wild 
young men do not make good hus- 
bands. To have had his arm once 
round her waist was to her almost a 
joy for ever. But she had nearly 
come to believe that if she were te 
have his arm often round her waist, 
she must become a castaway. And 
then, to be a castaway, sharing her 
treasure with another! Who was 
this blue-frocked woman, with a 
felt hat, who seemed to have been 
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willing to do so much more for 
Ladovic than she had done,—who 
had gone with him into danger, 
and was sharing with him his 
perils ? 

But though she made a great 
fight against the wisdom of Herr 
Molk when she was first left to 
herself, the words of the burgo- 
master had their effect. Her 
enemies were becoming too strong 
for her. Her heart was weak 
within her. She had eaten little 
or nothing for the last few days, 
and the blood was running thivly 
through her veins. It was more 
difficult to reply to tenderness from 
her aunt than to harshness. And 
there came upon her a feeling that 
after all it signified but little. 
There was but a choice between one 
misery and another. The only 
really good thing would be to die 
and te have done with it all,—to 
die before she had utterly thrown 
away all hope, all chance of happi- 
ness in that future world in which 
she thoroughly believed. She was 
ill now, and if it might be that her 
illness would bring her to death; 
but would bring her slowly, so 
that she might yet repent, and all 
would be right. 

Madame Staubach said nothing 
more to her about Peter till the 
morning of that day on which Peter 
was to come for his answer. A 
little before noon Madame Stau- 
bach brought to her niece some 
weak broth, as she had done once 
before, on that morning. But Linda, 
who was sick and faint at heart, 
would not take it. 

“Try, my dear,” said Madame 
Staubach. 

“*T cannot try,” said Linda. 

“IT wish particularly to speak to 
you,—now,—at once; and this 
will give you strength to listen 
tome.” But Linda declined to be 
made strong for such a purpose, 
and declared that she could listen 
very well as she was. Then Ma- 
dame Staubach began her great ar- 
gument. Linda had heard what 
the burgomaster had said. Linda 
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knew well what she, her aunt and 
guardian, thought about it. Linda 
could not but know that visits from 
a young man at her chamber door, 
such as that to which she herself 
had confessed, were things so hor- 
rible that they hardly admitted of 
being spoken of even between an 
aunt and her niece; and Madame 
Staubach’s cheeks were hot and red 
as she spoke of this. 

“Tf he had come to your door, 
aunt Charlotte, you could not have 
helped it.” 

‘** But he embraced you? ” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Oh, my child, will you not let 
me save you from the evil days? 
Linda, you are all. in all to me ;—the 
only one that I Jove. Linda, Lin. 
da, your soul is precious to me, al- 
mest as my,own. Oh, Linda, shall 
I pray for you in vain?” She 
sank upon her knees as she 
and prayed with all her might that 
God would turn the heart of this 
child, so that even yet she might 
be rescued from the burning. With 
arms extended, and loud voice, and 
dishevelled hair, and _ streaming 
tears, shrieking to Heaven in her 
agony, every now and again kissing 
the hand of the poor sinner, she be- 
sought the Lord her God that He 
would give to her the thing for 
which she asked ;—and that thing 
prayed for with such agony of ear- 
nestness, was a consent from Linda 
to marry Peter Steinmarc! It was 
very strange, but the woman was 
as sincere in her prayer as is faith 
itself. She would have cut herself 
with knives, and have swallowed 
ashes whole, could she have believ- 
ed that by doing so she could have 
been nearer her object. And she had 
no end of her own in view. That 
Peter, as master of the house, would 
be a thorn in her own side, she ha 
learned to believe; but thorns in 
the side of women were, she 
thought, good for them; and it was 
necessary to Linda that she should 
be stuck full of thorns, so that her 
base human desires might, as it 
were, fall from her bones and pe 
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outof the way. Once, twice, thrice, 
linda besought her aunt to arise; 
but the half frantic woman had 
said to herself that she would re- 
main on her knees, on the hard 
poards, till this thing was granted 
to her. Had it not beem said by 
lips that could not lie, that faith 
would move a mountain? and 
would not faith, real faith, do 
for her this smaller thing? Then 
there came questions to her mind, 
whether the faith was there. Did she 
really believe that this thing would 
be done for her? If she believed 
it, then it would be done. Think- 
ing of all this, with the girl’s hands 
between her own, she renewed her 
prayers. Once and again she threw 
herself upon the floor, striking it 
with her forehead. ‘Oh, my child! 
my child, my child! If God would 
do this forme! my child, my child ! 
Only for my sin and weakness this 
thing would be done for me.” 

For three hours Linda lay there, 
hearing this, mingling her screams 
with those of her aunt, half faint- 
ing, half dead, now and again doz- 
ing for a moment even amidst the 
screams, and then struggling up 
in bed, that she might embrace 
her aunt, and implore her to aban- 
don her purpose. But the woman 
would only give herself with the 
greater vehemence to the work. 
“Now, if the Lord would see fit, 
oar ees if the Lord would see 

t 

Linda had swooned, her aunt 
being all unconscious of it, had 
dozed afterwards, and had then 
risen and struggled up, and was 
seated in her bed. ‘Aunt Ohar- 
lotte,” she said, “ what is it—that 
—you want of me?” ’ 

“That you should obey the Lord, 
and take this man for your. hus- 
band.” 

Linda stayed a while to think, 
not pausing that she might answer 
her aunt’s sophistry, which she 
hardly noticed, but that she might 
consider, if it were possible, what 
it was that she was about to do;— 
that there might be left a moment 


to her before she had surrendered 
herself for ever to her doom. And 
then she spoke. ‘ Aunt Charlotte,” 
she said, ‘‘if you will get up I will 
do as you would have me.” 

Madame Staubach could not 
arise at once, as it was incumbent 
on her to return thanks for the 
mercy that had been vouchsafed to 
her; but her thanks were quickly 
rendered, and then she was on the 
bed, with Linda in her arms. She 
had succeeded, and her child was 
saved. Perhaps there was some- 
thing of triumph that the earnest- 
ness of her prayer should have 
been efficacious. It was a great 
thing that she had done, and the 
Scriptures had proved themselves 
to be true to her. She lay for a 
while fondling her niece and kiss- 
ing her, as she had not done for 
years. “ Linda, dear Linda!” She 
almost promised to the girl earthly 
happiness, in spite of her creed as 
to the necessity for crushing. For 
the moment she petted her niece 
as one weak woman may pet 
another. She went down to the 
kitchen and made coffee for her,— 
though she herself was weak from 
want- of food,—and toasted bread, 
and brought the food up with a 
china cup and a china plate, to 
show her gratitude to the niece 
who had been her convert. And 
yet, as she did so, she told herselt 
that such gratitude was mean, vile, 
and mistaken. It had been the 
Lord’s doing, and not Linda’s. 

Linda took the coffee and the 
toast, and tried to make herself 
passive in her aunt’s hands. She 
returned Madame Staubach’s kisses 
and the pressure of her hand, and 
made some semblance of joy, that 
eace should have been re-estab- 
ished between them two. But her 
heart was dead within her, and the 
reflection that this illness might 
even yet be an illness unto death 
was the only one in which she 
could find the slightest comfort. 
She had promised Ludovic that she 
would never become the wife of 
any one but him; and now, at the 
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first trial of her faith, she had pro- 
mised to marry Peter Steinmare. 
She was forsworn, and it would 
hardly be that the Lord would be 
satisfied with her, because she had 
ona herself! When her aunt 
eft her, which Madame Staubach 
did as the dusk came on, she endea- 
voured to promise herself that she 
would never get well. Was not the 
very thought that she would have 
to take Peter for her husband 
enough to keep her on her sickbed 
till she should be beyond all such 
perils as that ? 

Madame Staubach, before she 
left the room, asked Linda whether 
she would not be able to dress her- 
self and come down, so that she 
might say one word to her affianced 
husband. It should be but one 
word, and then she should be 
allowed to return. Linda would 
have declined to do this—was re- 
fusing utterly to do it,—when she 
found that if she did not go down 
Peter would be brought up to her 
bedroom, to receive her troth there, 
by her bedside. The former evil, 


she thought, would be less than the 


latter. Steinmare as a lover at her 
bedside would be intolerable to 
her; and then if she descended, 
she might ascend again instantly. 
That was part of-the bargain. But 
if Peter were to come up to her 
room, there was no knowing how 
long he might stay there. She pro- 
mised, therefore, that she would 
dress and come down as soon as 
she knew that the man was in the 
parlour. We may say for her, that 
when left alone she was as firmly 
resolved as ever that she would 
never become the man’s wife. If 
this illness did not kill her, she 
would escape from the wedding in 
some other way. She would never 
put her hand into that of Peter 
Steinmarc, and let the Priest call 
him and her man and wife. She 
had lied to her aunt,—so she told 
herself,—but her aunt had forced 
the lie from her. 

When Peter entered Madame 
Staubach’s parlour he was again 
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dressed in his Sunday best, as ‘he 
had been when he made his. firgt 
overture to Linda. “Good even. 
ing, Madame Staubach,” he said, 

“Good evening, Peter Stein. 
marc,” 

““Thepe you have good news for 
me, Madame Staubach, from the 
maiden up-stairs.” 

Madame Staubach took a moment 
or two for thonght before she re. 
plied. ‘Peter Steinmare, the Lord 
has been good to us, and has 
softened her heart, and has bronght 
the child round to our way of 
thinking. She has _ consen 
Peter, that you should be her 
husband.” 

Peter was not so grateful perhaps 
as he should have been at this 
good news,—or rather perhaps at 
the manner in which the result 
seemed to have been achieved. Of 
course he knew nothing of those 
terribly earnest petitions which 
Madame Staubach had preferred to 
the throne of heaven on behalf of 
his marriage, but he did not like 
being told at all of any interposi- 
tion from above in such a matter. 
He would have preferred to be 
assured, even though he himself 
might not quite have believed the 
assurance, that Linda had yielded 
to a sense of his own merits. “I 
am glad she has thought better of 
it, Madame Staubach,” he said; 
“ she is only just in time.” 

Madame Staubach was very near- 
ly angry, but she reminded herself 
that people cannot be crushed by 
rose-leaves. Peter Steinmarc was 
to be taken, because he was Peter 
Steinmarc, not because he was 
somebody very different, better 
mannered, and more agreeable. 

“*T don’t know how that may be, 
Peter.” 

“ Ah, but it is so;—only just in 
time, I can assure you. But ‘a miss 
is as good as a mile;’ so we will let 
that pass.” 

“She is now ready to come down 
and accept your troth, and give you 
hers. You will remember that she 
is ill and weak; and, indeed, I am 
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unwell myself. She can stay but 
amoment, and then, I am sure, you 
will leave us forto-night. The day 
bas not been without its trouble 
and its toil to both of us.” 

“Surely,” said Peter; “a word 
or two shall satisfy me to-night. 
But, Madame Staubach, I shall look 
to you to see that the period before 
our wedding is not protracted,— 
you will remember that.” To 
this Madame Staubach made no 
answer, but slowly mounted to 
Linda’s chamber. 

Linda was already nearly dressed. 
She was not minded to keep her 
suitor waiting. Tetchen was with 
her, aiding her; but to Tetehen she 
had refused to say a single word 
respecting either Peter or Ludovic. 
Something Tetchen had heard from 
Madame Staubach, but from Linda 
she heard nothing. Linda intended 


.to go down to the parlour, and 


therefore she must dress herself. 
As she was weak almost to faint- 
ing, she had allowed Tetchen to 
help her. Her aunt led her down, 
and there was nothing said between 
them as they went. At the door 
her aunt kissed her, and muttered 
some word of love. Then they 
entered the room together. 

Peter was found standing in the 
middle of the chamber, with his 
left hand beneath his waistcoat, 
and his right hand free for the 
performance of some gracefal salu- 
tation. “Linda,” said he, as soon 
ashe saw the two ladies standing 
& few feet away from him, “I am 


glad to see you down-stairs again,— 
very glad. Ihope you find yourself 
better.” Linda muttered, or tried 
to mutter, s6me words of thanks; 
but nothing was audible. She 
stood hanging upon her aunt, with 
eyes turned down, and her limbs 
trembling beneath her. “ Linda,” 
continued Peter, “your aunt tells 
me that you have accepted 
offer. Iam very glad of it. I w 
be a good husband to you, and I 
hope you will be an obedient 
wife.” 

‘* Linda,” said Madame Staubach, 
“put your hand in his.” Linda 
put forth her little hand a few 
inches, and Peter took it within 
his own, looking the while into 
Madame Staubach’s face, as though 
he were to repeat some form of 
words after her. ‘You are now 
betrothed in the sight of God, as 
man and wife,” said Madame Stau- 
bach; “and may the married life 
of both of you be passed to His 
glory.—Amen.” 

“ Amen,” said Steinmare, like 
the parish clerk. Linda pressed 
her lips close together, so that 
there should be no possibility of a 
chance sound passing from them. 

‘* Now, I think we will go back 
again, Peter, as the poor child can 
hardly stand.” Peter raised no 
objection, and then Linda was 
conducted beck again to her bed. 
There was one comfort to her in 
the remembrance of the scene. She 
had escaped the dreaded contami- 
nation of a kiss. 








CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


SOME THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


Wuen a clever writer in the 
‘Pall Mall’ some days ago asked 
how many well-educated gentlemen 
could be found in England who 
understood the French system of 
weights and measures, or who could 
reduce them to equivalents in our 
own system, I could not help push- 
ing the inquiry a little farther in 
my own mind, and askirg, With 
what amount of accuracy do my 
countrymen read the intelligence 
of Continental newspapers, and to 
what extent are they acquainted 
with the views, characters, or con- 
ditions of the leading politicians of 
Europe ? 

A few may know perhaps the 
great cognate names of Rouher, 
Bismark, Beust, and Antonelli, and 
of these perhaps not much more 
than the fact of their being great 
leaders in their respective countries. 
But who knows anything of their 
political history, how they began in 
life, with what opinions, what as- 
sociates, how their career became 
modified or decided, what incidents 
or accidents threw them with this or 
that party? And if such ignorance 
prevail as to the great pieces in 
the political chessboard, what must 
be the doubt that envelops every 
circumstance around the pawns! 
And yet, till we know something 
of these, any clear or definite un- 
derstanding of a debate in a foreign 
Chamber is totally out of the ques- 
tion. To tell me what fractional 
part of the distance between the 
pole and the equator a metre 
amounts to, is to tell me nothing 
for all practical purposes; but if 
you tell me how many feet and 
inches of our own measure it will 
make, I may be able to compute 
how many of them I may need for 
a greatcoat. 

To speak of an orator in a French 


or Italian Chamber as belonging to 
the Oentre Left or Middle Right 
is {quite unintelligible—it’s the old 
question of the pole and the equa- 
tor over again; but if you tell me 
of something his equivalent, or 
nearly his equivalent, nearer ho; 

I begin to appreciate the man, an 
I form a rough guess as to the 
amount of credit I should attach to 
his opinions, 

Take, for instanee, the late Count 
de Boissy, better known perh 
as the husband of the Countian 
Guiccioli than as a politician. His 
speeches in the French Chamber, 
abounding as they did in the most 
violent attacks on England and all 
that was English, teeming with ia- 
sult and glowing with invective, 
might have puzzled an English 
reader, an@ led him to ask, Is this 
nobleman a fair representative of 
his class and order? Is it thus that 
men in France of a certain station 
regard us and our institutions? 
Does the old national antipathy 
survive so strongly that men of 
rank and fortune declare that they 
would gladly descend to the station 
of “drummer,” to beat the ch 
of the first regiment that should 
land on the hated soil of Britain? 

One might readily have. felt 
alarmed if such were the sentiments 
of a class highly ‘placed, and likely 
from influence and position to sway 
the opinions of their countrymen; 
but it would be an immense relief 
to learn that these were considered 
eccentric sentiments where they 
were uttered, and rather indicative 
of the peculiar views of him who 
spoke them than of the mind of the 
mass. It would, however, embar- 
rass the perusal of a foreign debste 
were we to stop at the mention of 
each name and insist upon explain- 
ing who this or that person was, 
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We only want a clue to, not a his- 
tory of, him; we want him in feet 
and inches of our measure. To 
give me a long narrative of Count 
de Boissy’s life—how he first con- 
ceived this antipathy to England, 
how his opinions as a Legitimist 
got blended with sentiments of 
violent democracy, and so on— 
would be simply pole and equator 
over again; but if, after the men- 
tion of his name, you gave me some 
English equivalent, I could under- 
stand him at once, and either follow 
or abandon him, as taste dictated. 
Unite Marquis de Boissy with Mr. 
Whalley in brackets, and I want no 
more. 

Guerazzi, too, is a name not un- 
frequent in reports of the Italian 
Ohamber. He was the dictator dur- 
ing the short period when the late 
Grand-Duke fled from Florence, and 
at that time occupied a position of 
some note in Europe. He is also 
& Tomance-writer, and a man of 
general literary ability. To under- 
stand what amount of acceptance 
he meets with his countrymen, how 
far his speeches in the Chamber 
weigh with any section or party, 
would not be easy for a stranger; 
bat if we set him down as Sir John 
Gray, dashed with Mr. Maguire for 
Cork, we have an equivalent suf- 
ficiently close for all ordinary pur- 
pose of appreciation. Deak, the 
leader of the Hungarian. Liberals, 
is not easily conveyed to the appre- 
ciation of a hurried reader, but 
might be expressed by the ; for- 
mula = Bright + Gladstone. Just 
as Crespi in the Italian Chamber 
might be put down three parts the 
O'Donoghue, and one part Bernal 
Osborne. 

Mons. Dupanloup, the Bishop of 
Orleans, might be represented by 
something between the Bishop of 
Oxford and Father M‘Hale, and so 
on. 

Now, I ask, would not this mode 
of ready reckoning with foreign 
notabilities be of great service to 
people at home, who have neither 
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the time nor the opportunity, if 
they had even the inclination, to go 
deeper? As it is the value of the 
indorsee’s name stamps the credit 
of the bill, one attaches weight 
or insignificance to a statement 
by the measure of the man who 
utters it. And in this way a very 
tiresome speech of Ricasoli would 
have far greater weight with the 
reader than any one of those florid 
displays of M. Massari. 

An ingenious officer of the French 
navy has invented a system of sig- 
nals applicable to all nations, by 
which people the most remote and 
dissimilar, can communicate at sea 
with each other, and ask or offer 
those services which the vicissitudes 
of the sea are continudily making 
necessary. Why not have some- 
thing like this for the Parliamen- 
tary life of all people who have the 
supreme happiness of being consti- 
tutionally governed? America, to 
be sure, might present some diffi- 
culties. There are members of 
Congress for whom equivalents 
would not be easily found—at least 
in the public life of Europe; but we 
might for the present omit Ameri 
or admit her by “ approximation,’ 
Nor should we lose much by the 
omission ; for, after all, few of us 
care to follow American polities 
with the interest and attention we 
bestow on the discussions in a 
Continental Chamber, and we can 
afford to class the speakers amongst 
the things not generally known; 
What we really want to know is, 
Who are the responsible men in 
foreign Ohambers? Who are they 
whose words re-echo on the Bourse, 
and affect the exchanges? An 
Italian general might declare, as 
one did some time back, that Malta 
belonged to Italy, without our add- 
ing one gunboat to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. For the sake of 
our peace of mind, then—for our 
daily comfort and quiet, let us 
know which is the real lion, and 
which is only Billy Bottom. 

As when we change a sovereign 
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into the coin of some foreign 
country the amount we receive 
will vary with the current rate of 
exchange, so must we remember 
that events will often increase or 
diminish the value of a particular 
statesman; so that, though there 
may be, so to say, a trifle to gain 
on Mr. Gladstone to-day, he may 
be something below par to-mor- 
row. A price-current of statesmen 
would therefore greatly assist us 
in following the course of events. 
How significant at this moment, 
for instance, to read, “ Radicals 
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O’Connell used to tell of an al- 
tercation which he once had with 
a fishwoman. It was a duet of bad 
language and foul abuse, in which 
he owned that he got far worse than 
he gave. All the resources of his 
vocabulary, and they were not small, 
were as nothing to the torrent of 
vituperation his antagonist poured 
out upon him. At last, as, worsted 
and discomfited, he was retiring 
from the field, he turned upon her 
and declared, in the most solemn 
tone, that he believed she was no 
better than a “‘ Hypothenuse.” The 
woman, shocked by an epithet she 
could not measure or conceive, burst 
into tears, and was so overwhelmed 
by discomfiture that she fled van- 
quished and disgraced. It must 
have been some such sentiment as 
that of the worsted fishwife that 
overcame a barrister a few days ago, 
When a judge of the Central Cri- 
minal Court called him an Irish- 
man. 

The matter before the court was 
a question of whether a farmer had 
or had not obtained a certain quan- 
tity of eggs on false pretences, and 
at first blush might seem an occa- 
sion wherein it was not likely that 
any warmth of temper could have 
been evoked, or any strong language 
called forth. The result, however, 
proved the reverse. A difference 
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dull; Whigs looking down—eyen 
good samples showing a down 
ward tendency. Tories steady, 
but not much sought for. A smart 
demand for nitro-glycerine, and 
several orders for Greek firex 
some for France during the’ week, 
On the whole, any business do 
ing of late has been among the 
revolutionists, and some very prot 
mising disturbances have simuk 
taneously taken place at home and 
abroad. Hiberno-Yankees, lively; 
Bealeses—no purchasers at any 
price!” 


IRISHMAN ! 


of opinion on the law of the case 
in which, by the way, the counsel 
appeared more correct than the 
court—led to some sharp p 
and ultimately, as the newsp: 
said, ‘‘ both parties lost their temper, 
and made use of expressions un- 
becoming their mutual positions” 
The judge, carried away by a vie 
lence little in keeping with the dig- 
nity of his station, was at last so 
forgetful of all the demands of 
decency and propriety, that he aet- 
ually called the counsel—an Irish 
man! Of course, under the indig- 
nity the barrister was speechless; 
and although the court afterwards 
saw proper to retract the offensive 
expression, and explain how it had 
escaped in a moment of unguarded- 
ness and anger, it was long before 
the injured advocate could recover 
self-possession enough to resume the 
cause. 

Now, is this—I really ask for im 
formation—is this the Hypothenuse 
over again? Has the English na 
tion become so shocked by late 
events, so terrified by perils against 
which they see no safeguards, 
so bewildered by troubles that ap- 
pear too complex to be unravelled, 
that the term Irishman sums up 
all that might be supposed to make 
the measure of whatever is odious 
and detestable ? 
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Time was certainly when this was 
not the ease, and | want to know 
how is it that the conduct of cer- 
tain misguided men should be 
deemed sufficient to tarnish the 
fame and blacken the character of 
a whole people? why the Irish 
rebel, manufactured in America, 
ghould be taken as the symbolic 
Irishman ; and why a people with- 
in a few hours’ sail from England 
should be indiscriminately pro- 
nounced savages because a small 
fraction of them have taken to 
bloodshed for a_ livelihood, and 
made rapine a profession ? 

Surely no one thought of con- 
founding the wretches who live by 
brigandage in Calabria with the 
Italian people—surely it never oc- 
curred to any to regard the atrocities 
of these miscreants who in Sicily, 
about a year since, ate human flesh 
from the bodies of their victims, as 
the types of Italian character. And 
is it more fair, I ask, or more just, 
to make Irishmen in general bear 
the stigma of crimes they abhor as 
heartily and repudiate as indig- 
nantly as ourselves? 

Fenianism is not Irishism, though 
it may suit the views of certain 
men to say so. When these people 
declare that they care little what 
‘improvement you introduce into 
the laws, how kindly disposed you 
may show yourselves to redress this 
or that grievance of Ireland, or to 
make future legislation compensate 
for the wrongs or errors of the past, 
our demand is, or rather it ought to 
be, Who are ye who declare this? 
Stand forth, and let us see what 
place you hold amongst your coun- 
trymen! It is not necessary you 
should be rich or titled, or conspi- 
cuous for worldly advantages, but 
what guarantees can you give us 
that you speak the wishes of the 
Irish people—that you are the truth- 
ful exponents of their wants and 
their desires? Let nus hear what 
you have done to gain their confi- 
dence, by what in your lives and 
actions you have won that distinc- 


tion by which you claim to be the 
spokesmen of a nation, and from 
what elevation, either of character 
or ability, you pretend to treat the 
cause of Ireland and England. Do 
your claims rest on the Manchester 
rescue or the Clerkenwell explosion 
alone, or have you really won your 
spurs as patriots by something you 
have done for or endured in the 
cause of Ireland? 

At all events, we Irishmen who 
are not Fenians, but who are in no- 
wise ashamed of our nationality, 
and who, even in certain soft mo- 
ments, suffer ourselves to be fool- 
ishly vain of it, and credulously 
given to think that there are certain 
Irish traits singularly attractive 
and lovable—we Irishmen ask not. 
to be confounded with you, and not 
to be classed with renegade Yan- 
kees or Hiberno-New Yorkers. 

I for one will not give up my 
“ Trishry” because some people have 
contrived to trail their green in the 
mire, and even bespattered it with 
blood, nor will I permit the term 
Irishman to be used towards me as 
a matter of insult. It is true I 
have lived a good deal out of my 
country; but I knew it very well 
before I left it, and I have never 
ceased to sympathise with it and to 
love it. It may be that I flatter 
myself, but I really believe I under- 
stand something of the nature of 
my countrymen— something about 
the motives that move and the.sen- 
timents that stir them. I am firmly 
convinced that the masses in Ireland 
are not rebels; that the great body 
of the people hear but one side of 
the question between them ard Eng- 
land, and that it is your fault— 
ay, your fault, Englishmen—that 
they do not hear the other. 

I don’t want, either for myself or 
my countrymen, to be apologised 
for in the ‘Times;’ to have the 
faults of my nature explained on 
psychological principles, or have it 
shown that being a Celt constitutes 
an excuse for the absence of the 
qualities of industry, patience, and 
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perseverance, not to speak of cer- 
tain other gifts of more conse- 
quence besides. 

I protest as loudly as any Fenian 
that I don’t think you are fair to 
us; that you suffer a number of 
unworthy prejudices—prejudices as 
regards our character’ for straight- 
forwardness and probity —in a 
great measure based upon nothing 
stronger than certain peculiarities 
in our accent, and a certain rapidity 
in the way we arrive at our judg- 
ments—that you suffer these to in- 
fluence you in your opinion of us. 
With a foregone conclusion that we 
must blunder in every situation of 
difficulty and emergency, you con- 
demn us either as incapable, or 
you put down our mistakes to the 
score of an idiosyncrasy which has 
only to be deplored. 

A short time back, the leading 
journal of England amused its 
readers by an article over our phy- 
sical inferiority, and ingeniously 
went on to show that most of our 
intellectual deficiencies might be 
ascribed to this fact. I will not 
enter into this controversy. We 
may be, though I don’t believe it, 
all that you say of us; but I am 
persuaded of one thing, which is, 
that without the alloy we contri- 
bute to the national character, you 
would be far less efficient at home, 
and much less liked abroad. It is 
asore trial of a quick man’s tem- 

r to be sneered at by a slow fel- 
low ; and this is what Ireland feels, 
and has long felt. You may be 
our superiors in skill, in industry, 
in aptitude for the mechanical arts, 
and in scores of things by which 
men make money; but somehow 
we have a habit of thinking that 
when we meet you on some neutral 
ground of the Old World or the 
New, we are not afraid of the com- 
petitorship. 

Of course it is utter nonsense to 


talk of Ireland as Poland, and to 
talk of our wrongs as comparable 
with those of an oppressed and en- 


slaved people. I never met the 
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man who believed this. . 1. haye 
not seen many who were able te 
utter the sentiment without a laugh, 
But we certainly do not laugh at 
your wholesale censure of us as 4 
disloyal people, and your not Jess 
wholesale sneer at us as an inferior 
race. ‘1 

You are not always conscious of 
the affronts you pass upon us, You 
have been so long trained to regard 
us as beneath you, that you are 
rather vain than otherwise of the 
consideration you bestow upon us, 
though you do not always apply 
the phrase, We are mere Jrish at 
this day, as we were four centuries 
ago. 
If the insulting estimate you 
form of us were only to be found 
in your little-educated, little-ciyil- 
ised classes, it might be more sup- 
portable; but this is not the case, 
Your best written reviews and 
newspapers abound with it; and 
it is but a few years back your Bar 
protested against an Irishman be- 
ing raised to the Mastership of the 
Xolls in England, though that Irish- 
man was Lord Plunkett. 

Now, for my own part, I'd rather 
you'd visit me with some piece of 
unjust legislation, refuse me some 
privilege, or dany me some right, 
than I’d be perpetually treated as: 
a creature of an inferior order. Td 
far rather be. taxed than sneered 
at. 

You are always talking of your 
Trish difficulty, but you forget how 
much of it is your own making. 
Begin the redress of our grievances 
by condescending to. believe that 
only a portion of Ireland—and I 
believe a small portion—is Fenian. 
Discontent, I know, is broadcast; 
and Fenianism can count upon this 
discontent to swell its processions 
on field-days, just as Beales & Oo. 
can count upon the unemployed 
ruffianism of London to muster 
strong in Hyde Park. Of all the 
easy things, the easiest is to get up 
a demonstration against the Govy- 
ernment of any country where the 
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laws are mild enough to permit the 
jndulgence; but it would be very 
fash to conclude that the people 
who assemble on these occasions 
earried their sympathies beyond the 
leasure of being in a crowd and 
earing their sweet voices in chorus 
with others of their species. 

If to pacify Ireland, and make 
her governable, you must confiscate 
the property of the landlords, and 
beggar the gentry, as mildly sng- 

sted by the member for Lambeth, 
or insult the loyalty of Ulster, as 
hinted at by others, perhaps it 
would be not less politic, and some- 
thing more humane, to give the 
country over to the Fenians at once, 
and leave what was wont to be 
well affected to England to make 
terms with the new rulers. 

For my own part, I declare 
frankly I’d rather live under King 
O'Donoghue than Id be legislated 
for by John Bright. 

I do not believe a greater mis- 
fortune could befall Ireland than 
to become the battle-field between 


contending parties in the State; 
and to this there is every likelihood 
the next session of Parliament will 
bring us—not to say that your pre- 
sent panic in England will scarcely 
enable you to weigh Irish questions 
with that equanimity justice de- 
mands, nor bestow on Irish ques- 
tions that amount of kindliness 
which in your calmer moments you 
have never denied them. : 

Up to this your system has been 
to think too much of concessions 
to the mutineers, and too little— 
far too little—of fair dealing with 
the men who preserved their dis- 
cipline; and you are even now 
spurted on as you were by the 
language of Trades- Unions and 
Refornr Leagues, and that auction 
spirit of “ bidding” for office—even 
now you are not unlikely only to 
think of the disloyal, and frame 
all your legislation for the benefit 
of the traitor, and think little of 
the fealty that you well know has 
never wavered. This game may 
be played too far. 


TAKING IT OUT IN MONEY. 


It is told of Theodore Hook, that 


_ at some civic banquet, on the ap- 


arance of a fifth course of dainties, 

e laid down his knife and fork, 
and declared he would take the 
rest “out” in money. 

It may not, at first blush, sound 
very courteous or very conven- 
tional, but there is the sentiment 
or sound good sense which ought 
certainly to appeal to a people 
practical as our own; for when we 
only come to think of it, this pecu- 
liar notion of a compensation is 
eminently British, When a man’s 
friend —it is always his friend — 
runs away with his wife, after the 
advocate has melted the hearts of 
& crowded court by a picture of 
domestic happiness and connubial 
bliss blasted by treachery — after 
he has shown to the jury-box a 
bereaved and broken-hearted man 


seated at a desolate hearth,—he ad- 
dresses himself in the true spirit of 
an auctioneer to these gentlemen of 
the jury, and asks, ‘‘ How much shall 
we say, gentlemen, for this caseof 
unmerited affliction? I beseech 
you, be liberal. The lady was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; she played 
and sung divinely; and there were 
two little children also left mother- 
less by this heartless desertion. 
Don’t do the thing in a grudging 
spirit. My client would rather in- 
finitely meet an adverse verdict 
than some award which would 
seem to depreciate his sufferings, 
and measure them by some low and 
pitiful recompense. As men rich 
in the mewys ? of happy homes 
and faithful helpmeets, you will 
scorn to visit him with the sarcasm 
of an oer em reparation. - Let 
us say five thousand, gentlemen — 
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handsome, perhaps, if we make it 
guineas. I think I heard a gentle- 
man say guineas, and if I did, I 
know one who will sit at his hearth 
this evening with a happy and 
contented sense that he has done a 
noble action.” 

I will not presume to say this is 
a verbatim report of counsel’s ad- 
dress, but it is the spirit and the 
sum of it. The whole question 
being, like that at the game of 
forfeits, What shall we say for this 
fine thing—this very fine thing? 

In the same way does a magis- 
trate adjudicate in an assault case; 
and five pounds are as well known 
to be the price for a kicking as 
a shilling is the cost of an ordin- 
ary monthly magazine. Strangely 
enough, though, we should estimate 
the provocation to fight as a costlier 
indulgence than a caning, and it is 
cheaper to break a man’s bones 
than to tell him he is afraid to risk 
them. However, “honour” may 
be what fradesmen call a “fancy 
article,” the price of which is en- 
tirely a matter of caprice. So 
essentially is the mercantile spirit 
the motive principle of the nation, 
that a man’s redress for the seduc- 
tion of his daughter is based on the 
value of her lost services. Our 
morality can take no higher ground 
than her useful qualities, nor ask 
for them anything but a moneyed 
reparation. 

The great lesson we learn from 
this system is, that money is all- 
powerful, able to heal all wounds, 
allay all sorrows, reconcile all 
wrongs, and stifle all repinings. 
There was a time when certain in- 
juries were regarded as only to be 
atoned by,the blood of him who 
inflicted them, and that the man 
who should devolve upon the law 
what more properly lay with him- 
self to avenge, was dishonoured for 
ever. We have outgrown that; we 
have become too enlightened, or too 
Ohristian, or too elevated in senti- 
ment, for such barbarism; and all I 
would say is, let not our improve- 
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ment stop here; let us go one 
further, and declare that we 
not make a marketable affair of ‘our 
honour, nor take it out in money, 

If it be not base in him who 
gives nor him who takes, if the 
system of appraising everything 
in life—ticketing our affections, our 
sentiments, our very afflictions, with 
a price, like the objects in a furni- 
ture warehouse—be our rule, what, 
I would ask, is the meaning of all 
this cry about our prestige with re- 
gard to the Abyssinian expedition? 
When Mrs, Mohen, some time back, 
that amiable lady whose husband 
had the injustice to address her as 
a Orudelissima Moglie, sent the 
heavy ransom the brigands demand- 
ed for Mr. Mohen, she may have 
thought him dear at the money, 
but she certainly never felt any 
necessity to assert her prestige by 
refusing to pay, and preferring ‘to 
fight the robbers. ino Nanco, 
or Stoppa, or whatever his name 
was, like King Theodore, had got 
hold of a good thing, and put a 
high price on it; and the friends 
of Mr. Mohen, who, fortunately for 
them, had no parliamentary de- 
bates to terrify, no Opposition to 
beard, no blue-books to bewilder 
them, took at once the plain com- 
mon-sense view of the matter, and 
asked themselves, Shall we pay s0 
much money for him? Any q 
they might have felt at the pusil- 
lanimity of their position, and the 
subservieney of yielding to such an 
unjustifiable extortion, could not 
have been of long continuance, and 
must have been soon obliterated 
in the greater dread of seeing Mr. 
Mohen’s ears or nose sent back in 
a registered letter. 

Now, I would ask, is not the 
Mohen plan the better of the two? 
is it not, looking to the spirit of 
our age, the plan which most 
readily chimes in with our daily 
notions and actions? It may be 
said that King Theodore would not 
sell his captives; but have we tried 
him, or have we tried him in the 
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roper way? This savage king has 

his own notions of dignity—very 
absurd and ridiculous, if you like, 
put he has them, and has the power 
to indulge them—and it would 
surely be easier fur us to concede 
to pretensions we might smile at, 
than to demands put forward by 
those our equals in knowledge and 
civilisation. A large sum offered 
in the shape of a present, and con- 
veyed in a manner that might serve 
to flatter his vanity and exalt his 
position among his people, might 
have succeeded; and against our 
offering such there is but one ob- 
jection—our loss of prestige. 

And is it seriously come to this 
with us, that we are to be tested 
by our power to chastise a savage, 
whose chief strength is a mountain 
country and a rainy climate? Is 
this the England that fought from 
Torres Vedras to Toulouse, and but 
the other day suppressed the most 
formidable mutiny that ever men- 
aced the existence of an army? Is 
our national character pitted against 
the black man, and is it necessary 
to our place in the world that we 
should show ourselves able to cope 
with him? I cannot—I will not 
believe this. Let us bat remember 
that the odds are so overwhelm- 
ingly with us, that no success of 
ours—no matter how complete or 
how triumphant—could be matter of 
astonishment, or a subject of vain- 
glory. The difficulties we shall bave 
to overcome are not those that re- 
dound to military fame. The Bom- 
bay sappers may learn to make roads, 
and the 8d Dragoon guards may be- 
come good pedestrians, for they will 
soon have no horses to carry them; 
but will these advantages repay us 
for the cost in men and money, and 
will any success of the expedition 
redound to our prestige in a higher 
degree that some. inevitable disas- 
ters, some shortcomings, impossible 
to avoid, will detract from and 
diminish it ? 

Foreign journals are already re- 
minding us of Orimean blander- 
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ings, as they relate how our sgol- 
diers are landed without their ki 
and how our mules are teth 
with pack-thread, These taunts are 
poor tributes to our prestige, 

We are generally candid enough 
in the avowal of our shortcomings. 
We confess only too openly how 
difficult we find it to conduct a 
military expedition—to equip, to 
victual and to despatch an army 
apvywhere; but our friends on the 
Continent are determined not to 
leave the task of chronicling our 
mistakes to ourselves this time, 
and Frenchmen and Germans have 
been commissioned to record our 
proceedings, and to comment upon 
them as only friends can comment. 
Will our prestige stand the test, 
or where will it be when the press 
of Europe rings with even the 
smallest disasters that may befall 
us? I have before me a curious 
pamphlet, if one can designate so 
flippantly a publication in quarto, 
written by a Greek named Cossika, 
in which all the possible, and some 
might say impossible, disasters that 
might befall us in Abyssinia are 
painfully enumerated, 

M. Oossika sets out by declaring 
that fifty thousand men are the ver 
least with which we could 
on Abyssinia; and the cost of the 
expedition he sets down as consi- 
derably above that voted by Parlia- 
ment. We are relieved, however, 
of some of the spprepengoss these 
statements are calculated to pro- 
duce, as we read on and discover 
that, by directing our march on 
Cassala, and availing ourselves. of 
the resources of M. Gossika’s estab- 
lishments at that place, and his 
“well-known and well - proved 
friendship for the English,” we 
may avoid. many of the difficulties 
which beset the expedition. 

At. Cassala alone, he says, can 
the central depot of the army be 
established; here only can com- 
munication be kept up between 
Massowa and the theatre of the 
war—here only are stone houses 
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and stores to be found—here alone 
is the soil not so tempered by the 
rains as to become mud—and here 
only are not found a pestilence of 
a peculiar insect, which in a single 
night destroys every species of tis- 
sue, and exceeds in its ravages 
all that we hear of the white ant 
of India. Anywhere but here the 
troops cannot be “hutted,” for 
wood is not to be found in the 
Soudan, and must be brought— 
at what cost may be imagined— 
from Egypt! In a word, there is 
nothing Oassala does not possess 
in climate, water, and picturesque 
beauty. Added to which, it is the 
residence of M. Oossika himself, 
who loves the English, and desires 
to be beloved by them. The house 
of Cossika has at Guelabat a com- 
mercial agent, who had formerly 
been a military chief in the Sou- 
dan—the Sheik Abdel-Oader of the 
tribe “‘Magarb.” This man used 
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to boast, that with fifty thousang 
European troops he could conquer 
all Abyssinia. Lately, however 
he had made a journey in that 
country, on & commercial speculg. 
tion, and he has changed his tone, 
He now says, “If you gave me the 
whole artillery of England, and aj] 
the infantry of Russia, I would not 
venture a step into Abyssinia,” 
Now, without yielding any more 
faith to the terrors of M. Cossika’s 
narrative than to the sincerity of 
his affection for Englishmen, but 
believing that each may be esti- 
mated at their proper worth with- 
out the pain of testing them, I 
would say once more, Will our 
prestige be really raised by the ex- 
pedition? will it pay in any way? 
and would it not be the pleasantest 
news we could tell the British pub- 
lic some day, that Theodore had 
become reasonable, and agreed to 
** take it out in money ”? 


THE DEADLOCK AT ROME, 


The great fact that we arrive at 
by reading the correspondence in 
the French and Italian blue-book 
is, that the Emperor was perfectly 
willing that the Italians should en- 
ter Rome and hold it, if they only 
would do it quietly. He could not 
repeat his phrase of “frappez fort 
et frappez vite, ’’ but he only assured 
M. Negra that he was not going 
away for Biarritz for some Gays, 
and that, till he reached Paris and 
consulted with the Cabinet, he 
would make no move. 

Less crafty men than Italians 
would probably have understood 
this intimation, and acted on it at 
once. The native subtlety, however, 
of the race led them to suspect a 
trick, and they set themselves to 
imagine every possible and impos- 
sible artifice that this wily anta- 
gonist might have in store for 
them. 

He wants to commit us to an 
indiscretion; he means that we 


should break the September Oon- 
vention; he intends to catch us in 
flagrant delict, were the conelt- 
sions of the Florentine Cabinet. Rat- 
tazzi himself, I am assured, shared 
their suspicions, but still thought 
the move on Rome was the true 


‘“T declare, now I think of 
it, I believe you revoked,” saida 
whist-player to his Yankee anta- 
gonist, who had just pocketed the: 


policy. 


stakes. ‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply; 
“it was the only way to win the 
game. ” 

So was it here. Nothing buta 
revoke could succeed. The King, 
however, whose courage would not 
have flinched from any personal 
danger, could not brave this risk; 
he refused his consent, and Rat- 
tazzi retired from the Government. 
To accuse Rattazzi of connivance 
with the volunteer movement, and 
in particular with the escape 
Garibaldi, is absurd. The pretext 
of suppressing the Garibaldian in- 
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yasion was of course necessary, but 
beyond that, Garibaldi was an im- 
mense embarrassment to the Italian 
Premier ; and to suppose that there 
was anything like a secret under- 
standing between them, «is to mis- 
take the character of each. Distrust 
ig too mild a word for Garibaldi’s 
opinion of Rattazzi; and there is 
not, perhaps, in all Italy, a man 
who holds Garibaldi’s influence or 
ability more cheaply than Rattazzi. 
Men say that Cavour would have 
been equal to the emergency, and 
that, had he been alive, and at the 
head of affairs, the Italian tricolor 
would now be waving on St. Angelo. 
This is probably true; but not be- 
cause Cavour would have seen more 
clearly than Rattazzi what action 
the moment called for, but because 
Cavour would have overborne the 
seruples of the King. He would 
have opposed him by argument; 
and failing to convince him, he 
would have acted without him. 
“Go and shoot in the Maremma, 
your Majesty,” he was reported to 
have said to the King, when Vic- 
tor Emmanuel once expressed his 
doubts about some question to be 
brought before the Council; and if 
the King would have taken to his 
fowling-piece a few days ago, per- 
haps he might have bagged the 
Pope. 

And what is the situation of Italy 
now? Is there anything sure—any- 
thing certain—anything that to- 
morrow may not overthrow or con- 
tradict? Nothing except the de- 
ficit in the budget, which amounts 
to a whole year’s revenue! A people 
without a Government, a Ministry 
without a policy, and a nation with- 
out an army! ‘Nothing can exag- 
gerate the deplorable condition of 
the country. Overwhelmed’ with 
taxation, the public works are sus- 
pended for want of funds. The 
functionaries of the Government 
are not paid; the most necessary 
labours of the State are arrested ; 
and the unemployed masses are left 
to the violent appeals of Mazzinian 
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agitators and revolutionists. Who 
is to declare the state of these dan- 
gers? Who is to guide the nation 
through the shoals and quicksands 
that beset it on every hand? She 
cannot turn to France, for France 
has alréady detected the secret ne- 
gotiation with Prussia; and more 
offended by this than interested for 
the fate of the Papacy, France is 
determined to pursue a policy based 
on a total indifference to the in- 
terests of Italy, or the fortunes of 
the dynasty that rules her. When 
stung by the insolent declaration in 
the French Chamber, that Italy 
should never possess Rome, the 
Italian Minister appealed, by a do- 
cument of singular moderation and 
mildness, to the well-proved sym- 
pathy of France, not to increase the 
difficulties of the King’s Govern- 
ment by any unnecessary continu- 
ance of the occupation; the reply 
was, an order for the fleet to pre- 
pare to carry back 20,000 men to 
Civita Vecchia for the garrison of 
Rome. 

Anything more friendless than 
Italy at this moment cannot be 
imagined. Broken with France, she 
has not concluded any alliance with 
Prussia. M. Bismark is too acute 
a politician to embarrass himself 
with an ally who is drawn to him 
only by her weakness. It is enough 
for his policy that there isa ru 
ture of the friendship between Italy 
and France, To keep in a state of 
ill-feeling and bitterness; to perpet- 
uate a state of things in which thé 
press of each country, launching in- 
vectives and accusations against the 
other, shall make the breach irre- 
parable between them ; to give time 
to develop all the old grudges—and 
there were scores of them—that each 
country held against the other; to 
put French insolence and disdain 
against Italian jealousy and ran- 
cour ;—these were infinitely more 
to the Prussian’s heart than to ex- 
change bonds of mutual ‘support 
and assistance, and sign treaties’ of 
friendship and alliance, copies of 

N 
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which would have been at the 
Tuileries before the original had 
got to Florence. 

Russia, however, coquets with 
Italy—Russia, who knows all her 
friend Prussia’s benevolent feelings 
for Italy, and who understands the 
delicate reserve which influences a 
Protestant State in dealing with 
what touches the Papacy! and 
therefore, while Count Usedon, 
the Prussian envoy at Florence, has 
“No instructions” as his reply to 
every pressing entreaty of the Ital- 
ian Cabinet, ic Kessileff, the Rus- 
sian, is full of encouragement and 
good wishes. He has no official 
authority to say that the Cossacks 
of the Don are coming down to 
assist the Bersaglieri, and drive the 
French out of the Capitol; but 
“stranger things have happened,” 
“Ta situation est tendue,” and 
‘something must be done to relieve 
the excessive anxiety of men’s 
minds, and the unnatural excite- 
ment which prevails through Eu- 
rope.” This is all the comfort Italy 
ean extract from her friends; for 


although Austria bears her no ill- 
will, nor retains any bitter mem- 


ories of the past, she has too 

much to do at home to waste sym- 
thies on events outside of her 
ontier. 

Complicated_as the question be- 
tween Italy and the Pope is, the 
embroglio goes beyond the interests 
which seem most engaged in the 
suit; and there is another issue, 
which mainly hangs on what turn 
events may take in the peninsula. 
Hitherto, and for years past, the 
French Emperor has “ transacted,” 
as the phrase is, between the two 
rival powers in France and through- 
out Europe—the priests and the 
democracy—by giving small alter- 
nate successes to each; governing 
pretty much as certain Adminis- 
trations used to rule Ireland long 
ago—by little triumphs of Papist 
over Protestant, or Protestant over 
Papist, which had a marvellous 
look of equal justice. This clever 
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game, however, could not be 

for ever. Plon-Plon, who was the 
agent through whom the revolution. 
ary party were “squared,” became 
restive—he grew ambitious, and-he 
grew troublesome, and the time 
arrived in which a choice must be 
made between condoning his actg 
or declaring them unpardonable, 
The Roman question hastened the 
decision; the Emperor must elect 
between the “Blacks” and the 
“ Reds,” and in the language of the 
croupier, “Noir gagne.” Now, it 
is to be seen how the others will 
accept their defeat, and how that 
crafty politician who leads them— 
and there are few men in E 
who can rival him in astuteness 
will deal with the situation. The 
world is no stranger to what hig 
ambition aspires to, and F 

at least, believes that he would stop 
at nothing to attain to it. 

The cause of Italy versus the 
Pope has thus a collateral issue~ 
Plon-Plon versus the Emperor ; and 
many regard the latter suit as the 
more important of the two, and 
certainly, as regards the great ques- 
tion of the day, it is so. 

Had Victor Emmanuel marched 
properly on Rome, the Emperor 
would have been relieved of a dou-. 
ble embarrassment—the difficulty 
of dealing with the Pope and de 
mocracy too. The victory of ’ the 
house of Savoy would have been 
no victory to the “ Reds,” and given 
no en. > to the party of the 
Prince Napoleon, The want of 
prompt action by Italy has embar- 
rassed the Emperor not a little, 
and he would gladly have thrown 
upon a congress the duty of a deciv 
sion which he shrank from with 
foreboding himself. 

It was no part of the Imperial 
policy to give the priests a victory. 
Such triumphs are very dangerous 
temptations to men who of all 
mankind have the least moderation 
in victory. M. Dupanloup is no 
emblem of self-control or restricted 
ambition; nor is it to-day that 
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Louis Napoleon has to learn what 
priestly intolerance means, — ; 

By the threat of an indefinite 
oceupation of Rome, the Emperor 
hoped to coerce foreign Courts to 
secept a congress. The measure 
has failed, and nothing remains to 
him but to sustainthe Pope. Now, 
to sustain the Pope under an Italian 
convention is one thing, but it is a 
very different feat to sustain him 
in opposition to and in very defi- 
ance of Italy. This is a'task which 
implies a very large garrison, and 
a state of things little short of 
actual war. 

Wisely and well does Bismark 
prefer this condition to a formal 
treaty of alliance with Italy. Italy 
will do more for Germany by with- 
drawing thirty thousand men from 
the French army, than if she had 
carried her whole forces to meet 
France on the Rhine. 

To maintain a strong garrison in 
Rome the French must have re- 
sources continually at hand to re- 
inforce and supply it, and a con- 


siderable fleet ready to keep up the 
communication with France. 

While, then, Russia coquets 
with Italy, and nurtures all her ill- 
will to France, occasionally hint- 
ing at the great part she is to play 
as a maritime nation when “ mat- 
ters are redressed” in the E 
Prussia affects to regard the Pa 
question with a bland indiffers 
ence, or only to feel such interest 
in it as motives of humanity may 
prompt. 

How pleasant all this must be 
for France! How agreeable! to see 
her enemies quietly making their 
“assignation,” and arranging the de- 
tails of future proceedings, the only 
recompense for the coming peril 
being the satisfaction of protecting 
an old priest a few years—it may 
be months—longer, on a throne 
from which the public opinion of 
Europe has already deposed him. 
Between a Pope who will concede 
nothing and a people who desire 
all, a compromise is certainly no 
easy matter. 


EKRAHWINCKEL, 


Among Kotzebue’s comedies 
there is one in which he ridicules 
the habits of provincial life in 
Germany—the narrow prejudices, 
the pretensions, the absurd notions 
of etiquette, and the ludicrous de- 
ference for the little local cele- 
brities which prevail—and under 
the title of ‘ Krihwinckel’ he de- 
scribes a small town as the scene of 
all these ridiculous affectations, and 
sketches with a broad humour the 
character of the inhabitants. 

Of course these absurdities are 
not peculiar to Germany. They 
exist in France, in Italy, in Spain, 
and very plentifully amongst our- 
selves. In Germany, however, 
manners are more homely, and 
customs more primitive than in 
most other countries, and there is 
im the German nature a certain 
ponderous gravity, a solemn dul- 


ness, which lend a wonderful force 


to the description of a life passed 


in the most unmeaning observ- 
ances, and with a code of cere- 
monial details which might do 
honour to China; and lastly, there 
is the language, as if made on pur- 
pose to envelop public function- 
aries with a garment of epithets, 
and to bewilder foreigners with a 
maze of complimentary require- 
ments which would tax the most 
retentive of human memories. 

‘ Kréhwinckel’ is capital fooling, 
and I have never witnessed its per- 
formance without hearty laughter. 
I am bound to say, however, that 
audiences generally do not 80 
accept it. A few of the younger 
members of the community may 
indeed enjoy the jokes and the 
ridicule; but all of a maturer age 
maintain a gravity at once dignified 
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toward themselves and rebukeful 
as regards the piece before them. 
They wear in fact the aspect of 
people who, with strong religious 
convictions and a profound sense 
of morality, are listening to some- 
thing not very far from blasphemy. 
In consequence, it is not very often 
that one enjoys the opportunity of 
seeing the comedy performed, and 
of late, except on the boards of 
some theatre in a capital—where 
of course its satire falls pointless 
—it is seldom, if ever, given. The 
Germans, on the whole, are no 
lovers of banter, and would not 
endure that light persiflage so 
opular in France, or that less re- 
fined “chaff” which goes on amongst 
ourselves. I don’t know indeed if 
the language would admit of quizz- 
ing. It would be something like 
trying to nib a pen with a hatchet. 

I cannot imagine a  drearier 
thing than a German joke, There 
is a fat indigestibility about it that 
suggests the thought of a soufflet 
made of sausages: happily for 


them they can live and be very 
comfortable without any aid from 
those subtle analogies that men 


call wit. It is a condiment not 
needed to season their existence. 
Beer and bemuddlement suit them 
better, and with their assistance 
they grow wealthy and wise, and 
sententious and sleepy, as becomes 
them. As they do not permit their 
manners to be “quizzed”—as they 
will not suffer their ways to be 
made subject of banter, it is not 
to be supposed that their habits 
undergo much change. Ridicule, 
after all, is the great reformer. The 
absurdities: that resist logic give 
way to sarcasm, Peter Plymley 
did more in his way to carry Ca- 
tholic Emancipation than George 
Canning. The dignity of the Ger- 
man character, however, resists such 
teachings; and you could no more 
ho to extinguish a ridiculous 
solemnity by sarcasm than to laugh 
them out of sauerkraut. They are 
worthy people, they are excellent 
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people—they are industrious, trugt. 
worthy, and loyal; ‘but they are 
socially the dullest in Christen. 
dom, and the Italian, who hag not 
a tithe of their culture, nor a 
ment of their knowledge, is 
pleasanter company, and a hup- 
dred times more suggestive and 
amusing. 

Hence Heine had to go to France 
to have the fine edge put on. his 
sense of irony; to be sure the 
metal beneath was splendidly tem- 
pered and fit for ariything. One 
swallow, however, will not make 
a@ summer, and Heine stands alone 
in his nation. 

For some time back I have been 
puzzling myself to explain why it 
is that we Britishers, who have go 
many points of resemblance with 
Germans, who, are, so to say, a sort 
of half-brothers in lineage and 
language, are still less able to 
adopt their ways and live with 
them on terms of intimacy, than 
we can with Frenchmen, Spani: 
and Italians, and the whole of that 
Latin race, who are as unlike us as 
need be. Why can we not con- 
form to German customs and us- 
ages as we do to those of France 
and Italy? After much _ thought 
over the-matter I believe the reason 
to be this, that life in Germany 
generally is where life in England 
was a century and a half ago, or 
somewhat later, and we are nat- 
urally ashamed of going back to 
the usages and observances of our 
great-grandmothers, 

A number of words and expres 
sions which we had believed. to be 
purely American, and of Yankee 
origin, have been lately discovered 
to be provincial English, disused 
and grown obsolete, but which in 
the new country had found a 
home and a permanence. So in 
Germany do we find habits which 
were ours in former days; and in 
fact society, in certain small capi- 
tals I could mention, is pretty much 
what it was in England in the time 
of the early Georges,—the same 
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etiquette, the same hours, the same 
amusements, and, very often, the 
same cookery. 

The great capitals of Germany— 
Vienna itself—are provincial, and 
one is continually amazed to see the 
small observances and petty details 
of village life carried on in a great 
city. There is the same everlasting 
recurrence in all conversation to the 
rank and condition of the interlocu- 
tor—the perpetual reference to the 
authority his station may be sup- 

to confer upon any statement 
he makes. There is also a guarded- 
ness, born of the old days of police 
espionage, in every allusion to poli- 
tical events; and there is a self- 
satisfied air with all the quaint 
devices to carry on life, as though 
Germany were the last new thing 
in civilisation, instead of being, 
as she is, in the old flint-lock and 
brown-barrel stage of existence. 

Amongst the jeux innocents 
which are played by young people, 
there is one in which, at every re- 
curring multiple of a certain number, 
the person to whom it falls, instead 
of declaring the number, cries out 
“Buz.” Thus, if seven be the num- 
ber, each time that the count arrives 
at fourteen, twenty-one, twenty- 
eight, and so on, the person must 
exclaim, “ Buz.” It has often struck 
me that the practice of this game 
would be a great aid to conversa- 
tion in Germany, where title must 
never be forgotten, and the game 
comes to an end if the symbol be 
omitted. Krahwinckel is then no 
mere village of Germany; it is 
Berlin, or Dresden, or Munich, just 
as much as it is Darmstadt or Er- 
furt: and if life could be only pro- 
longed to the patriarchal period, 
these would not be such bad places 
to live in; for though the march of 
events is slow, the comments upon 
them are slower, and all action, in 
consequence, is slowest of all. 

That the peace of Europe should 
now be troubled by this people, as 
it is at this moment, seems about 
the least credible thing in nature. 


What stimulant has M. Bismark put 
into their beer to set them ranting 
and raving in this fashion? What 
has provoked the drowsy old rhin- 
oceros to imagine itself a leopard ? 

And yet this is the nation which 
is now about to trouble the world, 
and, if events do not take a turn 
most improbable and unlikely, to 
give Europe the miseries of a great 
war. M. Bismark has begun to 
treat the small princes of Germany 
pretty much as certain landlords in 
a country we know of are accus- 
tomed to deal with tenants who 
are non-improving. He has said, 
“Hither you have no capital or you 
will not spend it. In either case, 
you must go. I'll take the farm 
into my own hands, and see if I 
can’t do better with it.” This is a 
great shock to Krihwinckel. What 
is to become of Court Chamber- 
lains and small Privy Councillors 
and smaller Commanders-in-Chief? 
What is to be done with Grand- 
ducal Stallmeisters, and Upper 
Grooms and Head Jigers, and 
the Master of the Mint that coined 
the little copper money lackered 
with bismuth? Who is to do the 
honour of Court ceremonials, and 
present Noodle to Doodle? Who 
is to carry the order of the Bear 
and Bagpipes to the friendly sover- 
eign, who responds by the decora- 
tion of the Goose with Three 
Heads? What is the world to do 
for all those little unmeaning in- 
trigues and small rogueries in which 
these small princes passed their 
lives—playing as it were les 
jeux innocents of politics, and hav- 
ing as good fun as their neigh- 
bours who are gambling for high 
stakes? M. Bismark, it is clear, 
will have none of them. He is all 
for “high farming” in statecraft, 
and will hear of nothing but steam- 
mowing and bone-crushing. 

We talk of our “Falls of Nia- 
gara” in England, with household 
suffrage and ignorance to replace 
property and intelligence; but 
what is it all compared to what the 
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Germans are doing néxt door? 
Bowling down one after another of 
their old idols, they will have 
nothing that they have had before. 
Krahwinckel may well feel horri- 
fied, for after all, though progress 
is a very fine thing, prosperity is 
worth something too, and these 
little dull dukedoms had a great 
deal of that prosperity which con- 
sists in contentment and the enjoy- 
ment of humble tastes. Life was 
easy, taxation light. There was no 
crushing wealth to make egies 
more painful, and the little ped- 
’ dling questions that touched them 
were not above the level of the 
lowest capacities. But when M. 
Bismark began to sing, “Wo ist 
das Deutsche Vaterland?” there 
was an end of all this. 

There are some people—very ad- 
vanced Liberals—who look on all 
these changes with a degree of 
complacency that is at least suspi- 
cious. “GrrMANyY FoR THE Ho- 
HENZOLLERN,” which is the le- 


gend on Bismark’s banner, would 


scarcely seem very pleasant tid- 
ings to men who want freedom 
of thought and of expression, and 
who aspire to a Parliamentary sys- 
tem that shall really reflect the 
nation. What can they mean, 
therefore, when they vote millions 
for increased armaments, and cry 
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God-speed to every measure that 
strengthens the power of the Crown? 
Are they really so sanguine as to 
believe that Bismark is only the 
pioneer of something greater and 
wiser, and that a time is comin 
when Prussia shall be regarded ag 
obsolete, and Berlin: itself Krah- 
winckel? Do they actually think 
that when the enlargements of 
the shop are completed they can 
change the name of the firm, and 
the inscription be, The German 
Republic, late Northern Confed- 
eration ? 

Now, next to withholding liber- 
ties from a people who are prepared 
to demand them, there is no great- 
er peril than conferring political 
privileges on those who do not ask 
for them. A great part of Southern 
Germany is in this latter position, 
They really do not desire to have 
freedom at the cost of being Prus- 
sianised.. A few, indeed, among 
them, see farther into the milestone 
than their neighbours, and hug 
themselves with the thought that, 
when Prussia has won the race, 
Germany will claim the stakes, 
“Emaeir st Freynerr ”’—“ Unity 
is Liberty,” they say; and any one 
who has watched the German emi- 
grants in the United States can 
readily believe that there is a strong 
republican element in the people. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IL. 


NO, I.——THE QUEEN. 


THERE is something in the posi- 
tion of sovereign which seems to 
develop and call forth the qualities 
of a woman beyond that of any 
other occupation. The number of 
reigning women has no doubt bee 
very limited, but it is curious to 
note how kindly the feminine mind 
takes to the trade of ruling when- 
ever the opportunity occurs to it. 
It is, perhaps, the only branch of 
mental work in which it has attain- 
ed a true and satisfactory greatness. 
The only queen regnant we know 
of who was nobody was our own 
placid Queen Anne. Such names 
as those of Isabella of Castile, of 
Elizabeth, and Maria Theresa, are 
very illustrious examples of this 
fact. The historian cannot regard 
those princely personages with the 
condescending approbation which 
critics in every other branch of 
science and art extend to women. 
They are great monarchs, figures 
that stand fully out against the 
background of history in the bold- 
est and most forcible lines; and 
that in very absolute contradiction 
to all conventional theories. The 
name at the head of this page is 
not a historical personage of the 
first eminence; but it is that of a 
very remarkable woman, who holds 
no insignificant rank in the long 
line of English sovereigns. The 
eriod is called the reign of George 
I.; but so long as her life lasted, 
it was Caroline who was the Queen. 

The Guelph family, at least in 
its beginning, does not farnish us 
with any very interesting or dra- 
matic group. The first Georges are 
historical characters only because 
they cannot help themselves—fate 
and the Protestant succession hav- 
ing been too many for them. They 
would without doubt have been 
more honoured, more respectable, 
more at their ease in every way, 


had the prickly circlet, of which 
the fifth Harry complained, never 
been placed upon their homely 
brows. It was no doubt a pain- 
ful metamorphosis for the German 
“Lairdie,” the obscure Elector, 
whom nobody expected to cope 
with a Grand Monarque, or take up 
the traditions of an imperial court, 
to wren out of his jolly little un- 
cleanly Teutonic paradise, and sub- 
mit himself to the caustic inspec- 
tion of Whig wits and Jacobite 
sneers. It was the greatest sacri- 
fice of comfort to grandeur that has 
been made in modern times. These 
royal gentlemen have been weighed 
in a great many balances of late 
years, and the result has not been 
flattering to them, though it has 
not left them altogether without 
credit. We do not propose to re- 
open the record. The ittle mon- 


arch, with “his right leg well for- 
ward,” and his “eyes d fleur de la 
téte,” and the Phas es George” 


who succeeded him, have had more 
than their share of discussion. 
But from the year 1727 to 17387 
there was another monarch in Eng- 
land whose name was not George 
—a woman not unfit to take her 
place among the reigning princesses, 
Queen Caroline is even a greater con- 
tradiction to every ordinary theory 
which ordinary men frame about 
women, than are the other sove- 
reigns who have proved the art of 
government to be one of the arts 
within a woman’s powers. Every 
ideal of a good wife which has ever 
been conceived by man makes out 
the model woman to be furiously 
jealous and vindictive over the 
mere suspicion of infidelity in her 
husband. Has not some one said 
that every wife is a Queen Eleanor 
in her heart ?—and it is not only the 
good woman who is subject to this 
infirmity. The light-minded, the 
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careless, even the guilty, show the 
same ruling passion. She who 
sins herself is not made indulgent 
thereby to her partner’s iniquity. 
It is the one fault which no woman 
forgives. And again, the popular 
imagination supposes that mater- 
nity destroys all power of discrimi- 
nation in a mother. She may be 
wounded, injured, insulted by her 
children; she may see them do 
everything that is base and miser- 
able; she may watch them sink in- 
to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion; but she will love and believe 
in them still. To these two fun- 
damental principles of a woman’s 
nature, there is scarce a creature in 
Christendom who would not seal 
his or her adhesion. They lie be- 
yond or above all argument. They 
are proved, and over again proved 
every day. 

Queen Caroline gives a dead con- 
tradiction to both. She was an 
admirable wife; but her husband 
made her the confidante of his 
amours, and told her about his 


Rosamonds, and yet she never poi- 
soned, nor thought of poisoning, 
one of them. She does not even 


seem to have been jealous. Her 
historians, moved by the utter im- 
possibility, according to all precon- 
ceived notions, of such extraordin- 
ary philosophy, pick out here and 
there the faint little snub bestowed 
upon “my good Howard,” to show 
that in her heart this instinct of 
nature existed warmly enough, 
though in constant control. But 
the examples do not bear out the 
suggestion ; for it is hard if a lady, 
not to say a queen, may not snub 
her bedehamber - woman for her 
pleasure without any motive. And 
she despised and disliked her son, 
We. are aware that to say these 
words is as much as to give her 
cause over before every domestic 
tribunal. Monster! does not every 
one say? Yet Caroline was ‘no 
monster, She was a woman and 
a foreigner, and yet. she was more 
actively and urgently Queen of 
England than any other except 
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Elizabeth: she was a wife, and yet 
she varied the form of conjugal 
wickedness by almost encouraging 
her husband in his infidelities: she 
was a mother, yet gave up, despised, 
and opposed her son. For the first 
of her contradictory qualities, that 
of power, she sins in company with 
other illustrious exceptions to the 
common theory; but in her other, 
faults she stands alone, or almost 
alone. 

It is a difficult task to apologise 
for or explain such wonderful in- 
congruities, They contradict at 
once the conclusions of experience 
and those certainties which are in- 
tuitive and above discussion. Ifa 
woman in fiction had been created 
with such failings, even had she 
been the highest heroine“ of tra- 
gedy, she would have been flouted 
as an impossible creature. She 
would be false to nature. But the. 
real woman is very true in fact, and 
takes no heed about being true to 
nature. It is the one great advan- 
tage which fact has over invention, 
and the historic over every other 
Muse. There are no unities, no 
consistencies, no rule of probabil- 
ity, to bind the free current of real 
life. What a poet dare not dream of, 
existence produces calmly, contra-, 
dicting its own laws, setting aside 
the very principles on which. its; 
continuance and stability are found- 
ed. But the character in which 
such extraordinary contradictions 
exist cannot be a simple or superfi- 
cial one. And the office of the his- 
torical student is not to defend, not- 
withstanding the general rage for 
rehabilitation, which has changed 
or attempted to change so many of 
our landmarks, but only to record, 
and if possible to explain. 

Caroline was born the daughter 
of a Duke of Anspach, one of the 
cluster of little German houses to 
which, for so many generations, we 
have owed our royal wives and hus- 
bands, She was brought up under 
the care of a princess of the house 
of Brunswick, the mother of Frede- 
rick the Great, and the daughter of 
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the old Electress Sophia, of a stock 
to.all appearance both sweeter and 
stronger in its feminine branches 
than it has ever been in its men. 
The first event in her life is as con- 
tradictory at the first glance to all 
its future tenor, as the strange qua- 
lities which distinguished her in 
after life are contradictory to her 
womanhood. It is said that she 
was chosen by the King of Spain 
as his bride, under condition of 
abandoning the Protestant faith 
and becoming a Catholic. Such 
a change was (and indeed we sus- 
pect is) no such dreadful matter in 
the German matrimonial market, 
where princesses are trained to bless 
the world. And Caroline, far from 
being a bigot, or disposed to exag- 
gerate the importance of religious 
distinctions, shows few symptoms 
of any religious conviction what- 
ever. She refused, however, this 
advantageous bargain. Her faith, 
such as it was, seems to have been 
more to her than the unlucky but 
then splendid crown which. was laid 
at her feet. ‘She could not be pre- 
vailed on to buy a crown at so dear 
a rate,” says Bishop Burnet. Per- 
haps at that early period of her ex- 
istence some lingerings of childish 
devoutness might be in the mind 
of the young princess; but there 
can have been very little piety 
round her, and she showed small 
sign of any in her after life. The 
real cause of her resistance probably 
was that her mind, though not re- 
ligious, was essentially Protestant, 
as a great many minds are, espe- 
cially in Germany. The Protestant 
mind still exists and flourishes, 
though not always in distinct con- 
nection with a Protestant faith; 
and is a far less conquerable thing 
than any system of doctrine, In 
such a constitution, a determined 
dislike to submit to authority, to 
bind the spirit’ down to obedience, 
or even to profess subjection in 
matters with which the intellect 
has so much to do, is. infinitely 
stronger than the faculty of belief. 
Caroline, we suspect, would have 
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been very vague in any confession. 
of her faith; but it is easy to per- 
ceive how difficult the profession of. 
Catholicism would be to a woman 
of such a character and mind, 

“Her pious firmness,” adds the 
bishop-historian, “is likely to be 
rewarded even in this life with a 
much better crown than that which 
she rejected,” 

It was to make Great or 
ha as all the poets twitter 
thar “the choice was made; and she 
married her George shortly after, 
and lived with him, in the. most 
singular version of married life per- 
haps ever set before the world, for 
more than thirty years. To judge 
it or her by the rules current 
among ourselves at the present day 
would be both unjust and foolish; 
but happily the chroniclers of the 
time have left us in little doubt 
about the manners and customs of 
that babbling and talkative age, 
It is painful to think how little 
of the same kind of pleasure 
our descendants, a hundred years. 
hence, will get out of us. Thanks 
to Sir Rowland Hill (and many 
thanks to him), we, as a nation, 
write letters no more, And some- 
how, notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction which statistics would 
throw in our face did we venture 
on such an assertion, there do not 
seem to be so many of us afloat in 
the world nowadays as there were 
in the period when Horace Wal- 
pole corresponded with his friends, 
There is no such hum as of a crowd 
breathing out of the mingled mass 
of society where fashion and politics 
rival and aid each other. In the 
days of the great Horace the buzz 
filled the air; quiet people heard it 
miles off, counties off; now a great 
bourdonnement, filling their ears like 
the sound of the waves of life in, 


the City when you stand within the , 
silent aisles of St, Paul’s, and listen, 
—now scraps of distinct talk, like 
those you catch by intervals on the 
skirts of every assembly—now an 
opening of the crowd as. some one 
comes or goes—now a gathering of - 
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the countless mass, as some pageant 
forms within its enclosure. We 
are more listless now, and speak 
lower, and don’t enjoy~it. It is 
a polite whisper, or it is a slow 
funereal drawl, the words dropping 
dolefully and at intervals, like sig- 
nal guns, which alone reaches us out 
of the crowd. And somehow there 
don’t seem so many people about; 
they are climbing the Alps and 
crossing the seas, and lecturing at 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and writing 
pretty books—perhaps; or perhaps 
they are only of a lower vitality, 
and make less noise, like the good 
children. When our great-grand- 
sons write our history, they will 
feel the difference; for the news- 
papers, which none of us much 
believe in, will probably have 


made themselves utterly incredible 
by that time, and have ceased to 
be referred to. Let us hope that 
the New Zealander will bring over 
with him\some old packets of yel- 
first 
In these, and in the big 


low letters written to the 
colonists. 
mails that’ go to India, the budgets 
of news for the boys who are out 
in the world, lie our only hope of 
domestic records in the present 
silent age. 

The court of George II., however, 
lies open in @ full flood of light. 
Not only do everybody’s letters 
contribute towards its illumination, 
but the curious Memoirs of Lord 
Hervey, unique in history, present 
it before us with a remorseless and 
impartial distinctness. To say that 
we know it as well as if we had 
lived in it, is little. We know it 
infinitely better. We know what 
everybody said when the royal 
doors were closed, and minister or 
bishop discussed the most import- 
ant of national affairs with king or 

ueen. Had we but been about 

urt et the moment, the extent 
of our observation could not have 
gone further than to remark how 
Sir Robert looked when he left 
the royal presence, or if Bishop 
Hoadley was cheerful after his 
‘audience. And it is not a plea- 
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sant spectacle. The age was not 
one in which man believed in 

nor in woman either, for that. mat. 
ter. If wits were not sharper, the 
tongue at least was less under re- 
straint. And morality, as we un- 
derstand it nowadays, does not 
seem to have had any existence, 
Most people behaved badly, and 
nobody was ashamed of it. To be 
sure, a great many people behave 
badly at all times; but, at least, 
the grace of concealment, of decent 
hypocrisy, of outward decorum, is 
general in the world. There was 
no concealment in those days. The 
ruling classes lived coarsely, spoke 
coarsely, sinned eoarsely, without 
any illusion on the subject. The 
innocent and virtuous were little 
less indecent than the gross and 
wicked. Good wives, and even 
spotless maidens, discussed, with- 
out any pretence of shame or at- 
tempt at secrecy, the nasty adven- 
tures going on around them. The 
age was depraved, but it was more 
than depraved—it was openly un- 
clean. And yet many notable fig- 
ures circulate in this wicked and 
gossiping and unsavoury crowd, 
The wickedness and unsavouriness 
have been — discussed and set 
forth to the fullest vantage; yet 
there are higher matters to dis- 
cuss, into which it is possible to 
enter without falling absolutely 
into the mire. It is hideous to 
hear the old King talking of his 
favourites to his wife’s unoffended 
ears; but the story of their life to- 
gether—of her rule, of her wisdom, 
her extraordinary stoicism and pa- 
tience, her good sense and infinite 
reasonableness—is a very curious, 
almosj unique, and often most 
touching tale. 

There is one thing to be remarked 
to begin with, as a circumstance 
which explains much in the life of 
Caroline. It is only after she had 
atttained the fullest maturity of 
mind that she takes her place in 
history. Such a hapless passionate 
existence as that of Mary Stuart is 
over and closed for ever before the 
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at which Caroline begins to be 


fully apparent to us. Therefore, ° 


naturally, her virtues and her faults 
are both of a different kind from 
those which are likely to distin- 
guish the earlier half of life. This 
of itself throws a certain light 
upon her wonderful conjugal toler- 
ance. She was above forty when 
she came to the throne of Great 
Britain. Before a woman comes 
to that age she has learned much 
which seems impossible to youth. 
In a bargen soil, it is true, cul- 
tivation can do but little, and 
there is many a “woman who is as 
much a fool at forty as if she had 
still the excuse of being in her teens. 
But with the greater portion of rea- 
soning creatures maturity makes a 
difference. It teaches patience first 
of all; it teaches the absolute want 
of perfection that exists everywhere, 
even in one’s self. It makes the 
human soul aware of its incapacity 
to enter altogether into another, and 
to be possessed of its most intimate 
motives; and it exalts the great 
objects of family peace, honour, 
and union, of prosperity and gen- 
eral respect, of sober duty, above 
those enthusiasms of love and per- 
fection which are natural and 
seemly in youth. A young woman 
who had been as tolerant as Caro- 
line would have been simply a 
monster. But a royal soul, on the 
heights of middle age, having lived 
through all the frets and passions 
of youth, without becoming a whit 
less natural, separates itself from 
much that once seemed necessary 
to its existence. Far be it from 
us to say that love perishes in the 
_—- and progress of the mind. 

ut love changes. It demands less, 
it gives more. Its gifts are not 
always flattering to the receiver, 
because it is — alas !— impossible 
that it should always retain the 
fairy glamour in its eyes, and think 
all éxcellence centred in the ob- 
ject of its regard. It is a favour- 
ite theory with young people, and 
chiefly with women, though one to 
which common life gives the lie 


daily, that when respect is gone 
love dies, Love, let us be thank- 
ful, is a much more hardy and 
vigorous principle; it survives 
evérything — even imbecility, even 
baseness. Its gifts, we repeat, are 
not always flattering to the receiver; 
instead of the sweet thoughts, the 
sweet words, the tender caresses, 
and admiring enthusiasm of its 
earlier days, it often comes to be 
pity, indulgence, even endurance, 
which it gives; and that with a 
terrible disinterestedness—“ all for 
love, and nothing for reward,” with 
no farther expectation of the re- 
compense without which young love 
breaks its heart and dies. 
Love, by long and hard training, 
finds out that it cannot die; it 
discovers that it can live on the 
smaller and ever smaller footing 
which experience: leaves it. Like 
a drowning creature on its one 
span of rock, it lives and sees the 
remorseless tide rising round. it. 
It survives ill-usage, hardship, in- 
jury of every kind, even—and this 
is a mystery and miracle, which 
few can understand—in some 
strange way it survives eo 
Men and women continue steadily 
—as the evidence of our own eyes 
and ears will tell us—to love women 
and men upon whom they cannot 
possibly look but with a certain 
scorn. They are disenchanted, 
their eyes are opened, no 
hangs any longer over the feeble or 
foolish head which once looked like 
that of a hero, His wife has to 
shield the man from other people's 
contempt, from blame, and the 
penalties of misdoing. She can- 
not, standing so near him, shield 
him from her own; but her love, 
changed, transfigured, embittered, 
exists and warms him still. 

The only distinct incident of Ca- 
roline’s youth which has escaped 
oblivion is that about the offered 
crown which she would not “buy 
with the sacrifice of her Protestant 
birthright. History is silent as to 
her early married life, and perhaps 
it. is as well. How she may have 
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struggled against her fate we cannot 


tell; and probably it would not be- 


an edifying tale, She came to Eng- 
land in 1714, a young mother with 
her children, and not till some years 
after does she even appear as a cen- 
tre of society in her new country. 
When the quarrel between her hus- 
band and his father broke out 
openly, the Princess of Wales began 
her individual career. The pair did 
what so many heirs-apparent have 
done—they set up their Court in 
avowed opposition to the elder 
Court, which rarely holds its own 
in such a struggle. In this case it 
had less than the usual chance. The 
elder Court was dull, and coarse, 
and wicked. It had no legitimate 
queen; and no charm, either of 
wit, or beauty, recommended its 
feminine oracles, who were desti- 
tute of any claim on the respect 
of the nation, and were openly 
sneered and jeered at by high and 
low. On the other hand, the Court 
of “the Waleses,” to quote the 
familiar phraseology of the nine- 
teenth century, was young, gay, and 
bright, full of pretty women, and 
clever men, The Princess her- 
self was in the bloom of her age, 
handsome, accomplished, and agree- 
able. * Among her attendants were 
some of the heroines of the time— 
the “fair Lepell,” the sweet Mary 
Bellenden, the “good Howard,” 
whose names are still as familiar as 
if they had been shining yesterday 
upon an admiring world. “The 
apartments. of the bedchamber- 
woman in waiting,” says Walpole, 
“became the fashionable evening 
rendezvous of the most  distin- 
guished wits and beauties.” Plea- 
sure of every kind and complexion 
was the occupation of this royal 
household. It had little influence 
in public affairs, and no place in 
the national economy. It was free 
to enter into all the gaieties of a 
private house, with all the splen- 
dour of a palace. Such a position, 
unofficial, unrestrained, without the 
curb either of filial or public duty, 
is more pleasant than safe in most 
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cases. But the’ breach between 
the father and son was too desperate 
to give the Prince any power of 
mischief, so far as the affairs of the 
country were concerned. And he 
was not more depraved than it 
seems to have been considered his 
princely duty to be, as a man equal 
to the responsibilities of his posi. 
tion. He had a “ favourite,” because, 
in the abominable code of the time, 
such an appendage was thought ne- 
cessary ; and George’s dull sense of 
his duty in this respect would be 
whimsical if it was not ‘vile. But, 
strangely enough, he was all the 
time a man under the most perfect 
domestic management. And more 
strange still, the woman who was 
his mistress gives even a prejudiced 
inquirer an impression of genuine 
goodness, sweetness, and _ truth, 
which it is hard to reconcile with 
her miserable position. For ten 
years a racket of pleasuring was 
kept up at Leicester Fields. The 
laughing ‘Opposition jeered and 
jested, and made epigrams, and 
made love. The saucy maids of . 
honour laughed at the little Prince 
to his face. They indulged in all 
kinds of obsolete merry-makings. 
They hated the King and his Dutch 
Queens, and his powerful Minis- 
ter. When the old George ended, 
and the new George began, what 
change was to be in the universe! 
Other laws, other policy, a dif- 
ferent régime, with everybody in 
place who was out, and every- 
body out who was in, and a general 
reversal and delightful jumble of 
heaven and earth. So everybody 
believed, and so the Prince of Wales 
fully intended in his choleric soul. 
But master and servants alike reck- 
oned without their Princess. While 
the racket went on around her, 
while her naughty little husband 
made love before her face, and his 
courtiers laughed. in: their sleeves, 
wise Caroline kept her bright eyes 
open—those eyes of which Walpole 
says, “that they expresséd what- 
ever she had a mind they should” 
—and looked on and pondered, 
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She was “cette diablesse Madame la 
Princesse” to her charming father- 
in-law. She was in opposition, 
like the rest, naturally set against 
the powers that were. From her, 
even more than from her husband, 
might have been expected a desire 
to cross, and ghwart, and run in the 
face of everything that had been be- 
fore her. Nous allons changer tout 
cela. What other sentiment could 
be expected to rise in the breast of a 
elever and impatient woman, as she 
stood by for years and watched the 
Germans at St James’s buying and 
selling, and the old King who had 
driven herself out of his palace, and 
kept her daughters as hostages, pet- 
ting his favourite Minister? Could 
anybody doubt what her feelings 
must have been to the whole obnoxi- 
ous group—King, Jezebels, Premier 
—who kept all influence out of her 
hands? And she was German, like 
all the others, and knew as little 
by nature what British policy ought 
to be. She must have sat still, 
impotent, and watched what they 
were about, as she ruled her little 
Court, and led its pleasures, for ten 
long years. And the country, and 
the Prince, and the expectant states- 
men, and even the Prime Minister 
himself, felt in their hearts, when 
the end came, how it must be. 

It would be curious to inquire 
how it was that this woman knew 
better than all the people about her: 
how it was that she resisted the 
natural impulse of opposition, and 
all the temptations of vengeance 
and novel delights of power. There 
are various petty explanations sug- 
gested, as might have been expect- 
ed. Sir Robert Walpole believed 
that ic was his own cleverness in 
finding out from the first that her 
influence and not that of her rival 
was all-powerful with the King. 
Others considered it to be the 
direct court which his adversaries 
paid to Lady Suffolk. Caroline’s 
conduct gives little warrant either 
to the one supposition or the other. 
A far more rational and obvious 
conclusion, as well as one infinitely 


eater and more worthy, would be 
that the spectator thus standing 
aside so long to watch with the 
keen interest of a future ruler the 
course of affairs, honestly perceived 
that the most skilful hand in the 
country was already at the helm, 
and made.up her mind to sacrifice 
her prepossessions to the good of 
the empire. Not Prince Hal when 
he rebuked his ancient ally more 
startled and amazed his expect- 
ant followers than did the new 
King when, sulky and unwilling, 
he took his father’s Minister to 
his counsels, and turned the com- 
forters of his humiliation away. 
How “he as King came to consult 
those whom he never would speak 
to as Prince, and to admit no 
farther than the drawing-room at 
St. James’s those favourites who had 
ever been of the Cabinet at Leices- 
ter House; in short, how he came 
to pursue the very same measures in 
his own reign which he had been 
constantly censuring and exploding 
in his father’s,” is, Lord Hervey 
concludes, a wonder which every- 
body will be curious to know 
reason of. Curiosity on this point 
has much decreased, no doubt, © 
since he wrote; but it is as strik- 
ing a political event as any in our 
modern history. And at this dis- 
tance, when all the figures are 
rounded by time, and the far-off 
beholder has a chance of arriving 
at a more correct judgment than 
the spectator who is on the t 
and sees too much, the question 
is still interesting. George made 
this lame but wise conclusion as 
unwillingly as ever man did: any- 
thing he could not help doing; 
and he did it because Caroline 
had been studying all the cir- 
cumstances while he was amusing 
himself, and because she had the 
true wisdom, the supreme good 
sense, of putting her animosities in 
her pocket, and electing to do that 
which was best for the nation, as 
well as for the stability of her own 
family and throne. 

When the news of the death of 
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George I. reached England, the first 
act of the new King was exactly 
what was expected of him. He 
referred Sir Robert Walpole, who 
brought him the news, at once and 
ungraciously to Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton, who had been his treasurer as 
Prince, and acknowledged partisan, 
Sir Robert accepted the decision as 
the most likely and natural one. “It 
is what I,.as well as the rest of the 
world, expected would be whenever 
this. accident happened,” he said, 
according to Lord Hervey’s report, 
to the new authority. ‘“ My time 
has been: yours is beginning.” 
Then there came an awful pause of 
fate. Eagland, which needed wary 
steering in those days, found her- 
self suddenly for a breathless mo- 
ment in the hands of George and 
Sir Spencer Compton. There is a 
certain grim fun in the situation, 
as of a couple of astounded pigmies 
left suddenly all at once to do a 
iant’s work. Perhaps the King, 
he been his own man, and not 
under lawful rule and governance, 
would have had courage to try it; 
and for a moment the crowding 
spectators who came to kiss hands, 
and those who made Leicester 
Fields ring with the sound of their 
applauses, expected it was to be so. 
But the second of the dwarfs was 
not so brave as his master. Lither 
the joy of the triumph or the fear 
of responsibility overwhelmed the 
r man. e had a speech to 
make for the King, and making 
King’s speeches was not his métier. 
He turned abject and dismayed to 
the dismissed Minister, who had 
just asked and received the pro- 
mise of his protection. He begged 
like a schoolboy over his verses that 
Sir Robert would do it for him this 
time, till he got into the way of it, 
It was pure imbecility, or fate; for, 
as Heryey remarks, “if this 
precedent-monger had only turned 
to the old Gazettes published at the 
beginning of former reigns, he might 
have copied full as good a declara- 
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tion from these records as any Sir 
Robert Walpole could give him,’ 
Such acts of folly mark the differ. 
ence between the man who can 
and him who cannot. Sir Robert, 
no doubt, smiled as he retired into 
a room by himself, to do hig 
rival’s work, He had, promised not 
to tell, “even to the people in the 
next room;” but when the new 
Minister had taken the speech in 
his own handwriting to the King, 
a discussion arose about it, in 
which again Sir Spencer appealed 
to his predecessor. Queen Caroline, 
we are told,* “a better judge than 
her husband of the capacities of 
the two men, who had silently 
watched for a proper moment 
to overturn the new designations, 
did not lose a moment in obsery- 
ing to the King how prejudicial it 
would be to his affairs to prefer 
@ man in whose own judgment 
his predecessor was the fittest per- 
son to execute the office.” She 
had already given a public proof 
that with her the late holders of 
office were not disgraced. On the 
very day after the accession, when 
“all the nobility and gentry in 
town crowded to kiss hands;” 
when the “common face of a Court 
was quite reversed,” and “ there 
was not a creature in office who 
had not the most sorrowful and 
dejected countenance of distress 
and disappointment,” Caroline 
was the only woman in that ser- 
vile crowd who took any notice 
of Lady Walpole—the wife of the 
Minister, whose “late devotees” 
kept her with “scornful backs and 
elbows” from approaching the royal 
presence ; “but no sooner was she 
descried by her Majesty,” writes 
her son, with natural triumph, 
“than the Queen cried al 

‘There, I am sure I see a friend!’’ 
An inferior mind might well have 
taken that little bit of vengeance 
on the former Court which had ex- 
pelled and tabooed herself. But 
Caroline was either altogether su- 
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perior to the temptation, or too 
wise, even in the first moment of 
triumph, to avail herself of it, All 
the elaborate machinery by which 
she ruled was already in operation 
to keep the tried and trusty public 
servant who had already managed 
the country for so long, and knew 
its wants so well, at the head of 
affairs. She had the penetration 
to see that there was the friend 
and defender of whom her family 
stood in need. 

It would be vain to attempt 
to say that the means by which 
Caroline procured her will were 
of the most dignified kind. They 
were such means as we see con- 
tinually employed in private life, 
when a clever and sensible wo- 
man is linked (unfortunately, not 
a very uncommon circumstance) 
to an ill-tempered, headstrong, 
and shallow man. They are 
means to which a pure and ele- 
vated mind would find it very 
hard, even impossible, to stoop; 
but there can be little doubt that 
by their partial use many a family 
has been kept united and prosper- 
ous, and many a commonplace per- 
sonage carried through the world 
with something like honour and 
credit, whose affairs would have 
fallen into hopeless loss and ruin 
had his wife suffered the natural 
disgust and impatience of a supe- 
rior mind to move or be apparent 
in her. Queen Caroline, perhaps, 
as her stake was greater than most, 
carried those means of power to 
such a perfection as few have 
been able to reach. 

“The Queen, by long studying and 
long experience of his temper,” says 
Lord Henry, “ knew how to instil her 
own sentiments, while she affected to 
receive his Majesty's. She could appear 
convinced while she was controverting, 
and obedient while she was ruling; and 
by this means her dexterity and address 
made it impossible for anybody to per- 
suade him what was truly his case— 
that whilst she was seemingly on every 
occasion giving up her opinion and her 
will to his, she was always in reality 
turning his opinion, and binding his 
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will to hers, She managed this deified 
image as the heathen priests used to 
do the oracles of old, when, kneeling and 
prostrate before the altars of a pageant 
god, they received with the greatest 
devotion and reverence those directions 
in ten which they had before instilled 
and regulated in private.” 


Her labours were unremitting at 
he are crisis of fate. And if it 
be remembered how very ticklish 
the position was, the immense im- 
portance at once to her family and 
to the country of an agent so judi-+ 
cious and unexcitable can scarcely 
be overcalculated. A young dis 
possessed legitimate heir was grow- 
ing up with,all those circumstances 
in his favour which naturally at- 
tend a new life. The old Pretender 
might have committed himself to 
many follies—the young Pretender 
was as yet unstained by any inde 
dendent act. It might become at 
any moment the policy of one of 
the great Continental powers to take 
up the boy’s cause, as indeed they 
were all well enough inclined to do, 
He had still a party in England, 
strong in rank, if not in much else, 
and a yet stronger in Scotland, 
The newly-imported German family, 
which scarcely pretended to love’ or 
sympathise with its new subjects, 
was totally unbeloved by them. 
Mere policy, and nothing else, an 
act of national necessity, despera- 
tion, so to speak, had brought them 
over. They had neither traditional 
loyalty nor personal affection in 
their favour, nor the powers of 
mind, or even attraction of manners 
and appearance, which win popu- 
larity. Caroline was as far sensi- 
ble of this as any individual can be 
expected to be sensible of the dis- 
advantages of her own immediate 
family. Though her life abounds 
in similar situations, there are none 
more expressive of the mingled 
tragedy and comedy, the curious. 
junction of the greatest and pettiest 
interests, than this first scene in 
her life as queen. It is ludicrous, 
yet, if one but thinks what is in- 
volved, it becomes solemn. There 
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is the little King strutting and 
storming, “losing no opportunity 
to declare that. the Queen never 
meddled with his business,” and 
strong in the notion of inaugurat- 
ing a new régime; and the falter- 
ing unprepared new Minister who 
stammers, and hesitates, and turns 
to his rival and predecessor for in- 
struction what to do; and burly 
Sir Robert standing by, not with- 
out a humorous twinkle in his 
eye, aware that his own interests, 
as well as those of the country, are 
at stake, yet not quite able to re- 
sist the comic features of the scene ; 
and Caroline behind, cautiously 
pulling the strings that move her 
royal puppet, anxiously watching 
the changes of his temper and his 
countenance. Not a noble method 
of managing imperial business; yet 
without it a deadlock must have 
ensued, and the business could not 
have been managed at all. 

George had formed a very diffe- 
rent idea, as Lord Hervey informs 
us, of his royal duties. 


“ His design at his first accession to 
the throne was certainly, as Boileau says 
of Louis XIV,, 


ministre, & Vexemple des 


sans 

Dieux, 

Faire tout par sa main, et voir tout de 
ses yeux.’ 


“ He intended to have all his minis- 
ters in the nature of clerks, not to give 
advice, but to receive orders; and pro- 

ed what by experiment he found 
impracticable, to receive applications 
and distribute favours through no prin- 
cipal channels, but to hear from all 
uarters, and employ indifferently in 
theie several callings those who by their 
stations would come uoder the denoini- 
nation of ministers, But it was very 
lain from what I have just related 
rom the King’s own lips, as well as 
from many other circumstances in his 
present conduct, that the Queen had sub- 
verted al! his notions and schemes, and 
fully possessed his Majesty with an 
opinion that it was absolately necessary, 
from the nature of the English govern- 
ment; that he should have but one 
Minister, and that it was equally neces- 
sary, from Sir Robert's superior abilities, 
that he should be that one. But this 
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work which she now (1733, five years 
after the accession) saw complete, had 
been the work of long time, much trou 
and great contrivance ; for though, bys 
superiority of understanding, thorough 
knowledge of his temper, and much 
atience in her own, she could work 
im by degrees to any point where she 
had a mind to drive him, yet she was 
forced to do it often by slow degrees, 
and with great caution; for as he was 
infinitely jealous of being governed, he 
was never to be led but by invisible 
reins; neither was it ever possible for 
her to make him adopt her opinion but 
by instilling her sentiments in such a 
manner as made him think they rose 
originally from himself. She always 
at first gave in toall his notions, though 
never 80 extravagant, and made him 
imagine any change she wrought in 
them to be an afterthought of his own, 
To contradict his will directly was al- 
ways the way to strengthen it; and to 
labour to convince was to confirm him, 
Besides all this he was excessively pas 
sionate, and his temper upon these oeéa- 
sions was a sort of iron reversed ; for thé 
hotter it was, the harder it was to bend, 
and if ever it was susceptible of 
impression or capable of being turned,it 
was only when it was quite cool.” 
“The Queen’s power was un- 
rivalled and unbounded,” Lord 
Hervey says at another period; and 
he adds, “How dearly she earned 
it will be the subject of future 
consideration in these papers.” It 
is, indeed, the chief subject of his 
remarkable Memoirs, in which Ca 
roline appears in all the intimacy 
of private friendship, enhanced: as 
it is by the absolute want of pri- 
vacy that attends a royal existence, 
The position, as we have said, is in 
many respects undignified. The 
real rulers of the kingdom, herself 
and Sir Robert Walpole, have to 
meet each other in long secret con 
sultations, like two conspirators, 
The highest designs of State, 
when they have been decided on 
between the two, have to ‘be art- 
fully filtered into the intelligence 
of the King. He has to be pre- 
pared, screwed up and down to one, 
piteh or another, tempered to the 
necessary heat or coolness; they 
watch him with the most minute 
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and anxious scrutiny—th 
pitiate him with little flatterios, 
with compliances and imdul 
which, as from the Queen at least, 
are at once unseemly and ‘unnat- 
ural—they attend upon his humour 
with a servile obsequiousness ‘ that 
issimply bewildering. His naughty 
temper, his nasty ways, his wicked 
little tongue, are endured with 
steady patience. Worst of © all, 
perhaps, poor Caroline has to sub- 
mit to his’ company, seven or eight 
hours of it every ‘day, which is 
evidently the — infliction she 
has to bear. The picture is miser- 
able, dreadful, whimsical, absurd, 
and touching. For at the worst, 
when all is said, these two who 
have lived together so long, who 
have their children round them, 
who are not of different countries 
to make the manners of one re+ 
uilsive to the other—two Germans, 
red in the same ideas, in the same 
small Courts, who have ‘come to 
this wonderful preferment together 
—must have, all errors notwith+ 
standing, lived in such a union ‘as 
few people ever attain to—a union 
which seems characteristie of the 
House of Hanover. No doubt; 
when it is the weakness ‘of the 
woman which leans upon the man, 
the picture is more consistent with 
arrangements of society, and 
more beautiful to behold as a mat- 
ter of esthetics. But when a strong, 
calm, enduring woman, unimpas- 
sioned yet tender, backs steadily 
with all her strength, all her life, the 
weak, unstable, and uncertain man, 
who, with all his imperfections, is her 
husband, it would be hard to refuse 
a certain admiration at the sight. 
His sacred Majesty was an intoler- 
able little monster im’ many ‘re- 
spects, yet for more than thirty 
years they clung to each other, shared 
each other’s good and evil fortunes, 
were cast into the shade together, 
and together burst into power; dis- 
cussed every public matter, every 
domestic incident, every inclina- 
tion, wicked or otherwise; im that 
grand committee of two which ‘is, 
VOL. ClII.—NO. DCXXVIII. 
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wherever it is to be found; the 
great consolation and 
life. If the King brought little wis 
dom to this‘ council, he yet t 
himself, a malleable and sha é 
being. The heart of the 
melts to him a little as it 
evident how very shapeable he waa, 
The royal George was clay in’ the 
hands of the potter. He “strutted” 
out of doors; he strutted even and 
snubbed his wife when there was 
only Lord Hervey and some 
tedious German dependant looki 
on. But he never forsook her, or 
resisted the inevitable moulding 
which took place when they were 
alone. The extent of his “strut- 
ting” seems to have been extraor- 
dinary. He grew at once facetious 
and historical in his certainty of 
being master. In other reigns, he 
informed his courtiers, it had been 
otherwise. Charles I. had been 
governed by his wife; Charles TI. 
by his mistresses ; King William by 
his men—and Queen Anne by her 
women—favourites; his own father 
by anybody who could get at him. 
Then, “witha significant satisfied 
triumphant air,” the ridiculous little 
monarch turned to his audito: 
“And who do they say gove 
now ?” he said, swelling with royal 
pride and content. One can ima- 
gine how my lords howed, and how 
the muscles twitched about their 
courtly mouths. But neither with- 
in doors nor without was there any 
echo of his Majesty’s complacency, 
There are moments in our own 
time when the news rs are im~ 
pertinent, and ‘Punch’ ventures 
on a joke which is a little less than 
loyal. But speech was very free in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


> bis Bry sinh, dapper George, but *twill all 
We know ‘tis Queen Caroline, not you, whe 


sang boisterously the popular muse, 
It was the terror of her life that 
he should find out that he was 
ruled; it was the delight of. his 
that he was unquestionably lord 
and master of all. 


°o 
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Sir’ Robert Walpole’s authority, 
thus once established, lasted five 
years longer than. the life of his 
royal mistress. The politics of the 
time,, involved as they are with 
foreign. affairs to an extent which 
seems strange in these days of non- 
intervention—though indeed non- 
intervention had, already taken 

, and was a principle to which 
Walpole clung with much tenacity 
are too elaborate to be here dis- 
cussed. The greatest of all mat- 
ters to England at the moment was 
the steady continuance of things as 
they were, and settlement of the 
new. dynasty, with at least such 
additional power as the habit of 
seeing them there could give, on 
the throne. The country had no 
loye to give them; but so long as 
it had no positive offence—so long 
as it was kept content, and things 
went on to the moderate satis- 
faction of the people—every day 
that passed safely over the heads 
of the new monarchs’ was an ad- 
vantage to them. Nothing is 


more curious than the account of 
the relations between the Court, 


the Cabinet, and the Houses 
of Parliament, which is _inci- 
dentally given in this narrative. 
Everything that was done in the 
country was done by Queen Caro- 
line and Sir Robert Walpole, in 
private committee assembled, The 
complaisant Cahinet adopted their 
resolutions, signed their letters, and 
did whatever it was told to do. 
The Parliament, if not always so 
obedient, did its spiriting very 
gently ; and when a majority was 
not to be had otherwise, there were 
always means of getting it, accord- 
ing to the method adopted on the 
Prince of Wales’s rebellious demand 
for more money. That majority cost 
the King only £900, Lord Hervey 
tells us; andit is evident that every- 
body thought it a at bargain. 
But the ps. 29 Me dah te-dohrs ade 
itself audible and visible now and 
then, as in the commotion about 
the Excise Bill, and in that mar- 
vellous mob-episode, the Porteous 
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Riot in The one Was 
@ constitutional, the other an un 
constitutional outbreak ; but in 
both cases the people had. their 
way, and the Court had to putap 
with the affront. On the whole, 
there seems to have been some re- 
semblance between the b i 
King and his people at this peri 
They were both given to llegiti- 
mate pleasures; they were ‘both 
very foolish, hot-headed, and ob- 
stinate. Both of them would pull 
up short at a bit of a measure 
which a little while afterwards they 
would swallow whole without the 
least reluctance. Sir Robert man- 
aged the nation much as Caroline 
managed her husband. He gave 
in, or appeared to give in, to it by 
times, Then after the many-headed 
mass had forgotten a little, he 
would come back to his abandoned 
measure, and get it over easily. His 
was light work, however, in com- 
parison with the unceasing diplo- 
macy and weary unending strain 
which was made on the Queen's 
strength by her master. She had 
seven or eight hours of him 

day. She had to keep on her mask, 
and never to forget herself or her 
object in her most private moments, 
Such martyrs there are in ordinary 
life, whom nobody suspects, And 
there are some scenes in the Queen’s 
history, trivial and miserable and 
exasperating, which most 

haye seen reflected in little a 
sodes of domestic history in house- 
holds much less exalted than those 
of kings and queens, 

There are several other particu- 
lars equally noticeable. We do not 
speak of the general coarseness of 
talk, though that seems to have 
been universal ; and indeed the 
fact of its being universal takes to 
some extent the meaning out of jit. 
It was an odiovs fashion, but it 
was a fashion, The sweet Mary 
Bellenden, whom Horace Walpole 
describes as a perfect creature, talks 
in her friendly letters to Lady Suf- 
folk as we presume women of the 
very lowest class, short of infamy, 
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Would be ashamell to talk"iow— aha 
does it as a fast girl of the preserit 
day talks slang, from mere thought- 
legsness' apparently, arid High spirits. 
We remémber otice to have walked 
fof five ‘mintitées down a street ih 
Glasgow behind a group of merry 
mill-gitls, with bare feet and Coiffure 
a8 elaborate as if each had emiployed 
4 separate artiste; and their talk, 
which, after an interval of twenty 
years, still hatints the horrified ear, 
resembled the choice phrases with 
which Horace Walpole’s “ perfect 
creature” sprinkles her familiar ep- 
istles. Yet she was a woman against 
whom scandal had not a word to 
say. It would be vain, then, to ex- 

ct from Queen Caroline and ‘her 

urt the purity of tone which pre- 
Vails in our Own; nor have we any 
fight to blame individuals for what 
was at once a fault and fashion of 
the age. We have no intention or 
desite to enter into that fossil nas- 
tiness. Thank heaven! the mode 
has changed. 

But it is curious also to coritrast 
the’ impartial attitude so strenu- 
ously maintained by the Sovereign 
in our own day with the complete 
absorption in politics and the cares 
of government which distinguishes 
Qtiéen Caroline, and, in a lesser 
degree, her husband. It was her 
vocation—the work of her life. ‘She 
enters into every detail as if she 
were a Lord of the Treasury. Pro- 
bably no Lord of the Treasury now- 
adays gives himself up so entirely 
to the work of ruling. Nor was 
there any public pretence of con- 
stitational indifference. The Min- 
isterial party is called the Court 
party without disguise; the Oppo- 
sition are his Majesty’s enemies. 
And when anything goes wrong, an 
insubordinate Secretary or disap- 
poitited Chamberlain does not hesi- 
tate to give the Quéen a bit of. his 
mind. ancy Lord Carnarvon or 
General Peel, when circuttistancés 
went against them, rushing into 
the presence of our li¢ge Lady, and 
making speeches to her of a dozen 
pages, to the effect that she is’ de- 


ceived ii her trast, that her Prime 
Minister “is a rote, ‘and ‘that! 
Will repéht inthe end! ‘Such Ww 
the thission of Lord Stair on deca 
sion of thé famous Excise Bill,’o 
Which Sir Robert Walpole was 
feated by the country in one of its 
wild, ahd to all Eppeta ee 
sonable, epidemics of ‘re ce. 
The whole tratsaction’ is suffivie 
interesting, if it can be got i 
or limited spate, to be told in 
The scheme itself was simple 
enough. It was an expedient 6 
diminish the ‘land-tax, which in the 
time of, war had been as high as 
four shillings in the pound, by an 
excise duty upon tobacco and wine 
which, along with the salt duty, 
was to balance the subtraction of & 
shilling in the pound fromthe tax 
on land; and Sir Robert, wé are 
told by Lord Hervey, expected no- 
thing but increased popularity from 
the proposal. Instead of this. it set 
the country in a blaze. “ Every- 
body talked of the scheme as a 
neral excise; they believed that 
ood and raiment, and all the neces- 
saries of life, were to be taxed ; that 
armies of excise - officers were to 
come into every house, and at any 
time they pleased; that our liber- 
ties were at an end, trade going 
to be ruined, Magna Charta_ over- 


turned, all property destroyed, 
Crown made absolute, and. Parlia- 
ment themselves no longer necea- 
sary to be called.” To. aid. this 
hubbub, a small party of lords, all 
in office, sent a messen in the 


C 


person of Lord Stair remon- 
ape bo ne Chess - He -in- 
ed her Majesty that her Prim 
Minister was hore. tieuaty Oe 
ous than any minister in’ coun- 
try had ever been; that he w 
hated by the army, hated by ‘te 
clergy, hated. by, the city of London, 
and hated by the Scotch to a man 
(the speaker. himself, and half of 
the party he represented being 
Scots lords), 8g 
“That he absolutely governs 
your Majesty, nobody doubts,” said 





this astute and amiable messenger ; 
and he proceeded to inform Caroli 
that the scheme was so wicked, so 
dishonest, and so slavish, that his 
conscience would not permit him 
to vote for it The Queen had 
listened to him calmly up to this 
point, but. here her patience failed. 

When Lord Stair talked of his 
conscience with such solemnity, 
she cried out, ‘Ah, my lord, ne me 

rlez point de conscience ; vous me 

ites évanouir/’” Such was the 
way in which deputations conduct- 
ed themselves, and were received, 
in those days. When her visitor, 
however, went on to say that the 
profligacy of mankind could not be 
so great as that the House of Com- 
mons should pass a bill so opposite 
to the interests of their constit- 
uents, and so opposed to their 
wishes, Caroline answered with 
the following sharp retort :— 


“Do you, my Jord,” she asks, with 
a certain fine scorn, “ pretend to talk 
of the opinion of the electors having any 
influence on the elected? You have 
made so very free with me in this eon- 
ference, my lord, that I hope you will 
think I am entitled to speak my mind 
with as little reserve to you, .. . I must, 
therefore, once more, ask you, my lord, 
how you can have the assurance to talk 
to me of your thinking the sense of con- 
stituents, their interest or their instruc- 
tions, any measure or rule for the con- 
duct of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment; or if you believe I am so ignor- 
ant or so forgetful of all past proceedings 
in Parliament as not to know that in the 
only occasion when these considerations 
should have biassed you, you set them 
all at naught? Remember the Peerage 
Biil, my lord. Who then betrayed the 
interests of their constituents? Who 
deprived their constituents of all chance 
of ever taking their turn with those 
whom they then sent to Parliament? 
The English lords in passing that bill 
were oly guilty of tyrauny, but every 
Scotch lord was guilty of the last treach- 
ery; and whether you were one of the 
sixteen traitors, your own memory, I be- 
lieve, will serve to tell you without the 
assistance of mine.” 


This stormy interview concluded 
with the exit of Lord Stair in “a 
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violent passion,” exclaiming, +‘ Afa- 
dame, vous étes trompée, et le’ Roi an 
trahi!” ‘ 
The King was occupied, one does 
not know how, while ~~. i 
on—eating bread and honey, per- 
haps—while the Queen was in her 
geneer with this passionate. peer, 
ut he was roused to interest when 
the kingdom began to heave and 
give forth volcanic groans. On the 
night of the debate, “justices of 
the peace, constables, and civil ma- 
gistrates, were all astir to preserve 
the public peace; secret orders 
were given to the Horse and Foot 
Guards to be in readiness at a mo- 
ment’s warning.” And “the mob 
came down to Westminster,” crowd- 
ing the lobby and the surrounding 
precincts, as we have seen it do in 
our own day. Notwithstanding all 
this commotion, the Bill was passed 
by a majority of sixty-one. Lord 
ervey had to send word from the 
House how things were going, to 
satisfy the anxious couple at the 
Palace; and when he got back to St. 
James’s, “ was carried by the King 
into the Queen’s bedchamber, 
there kept without dinner (poor 
Chamberlain!) till near three im 
the morning, asking him ten thou- 
sand questions, relating not only 
to people’s words and actions, but 
even to their looks.” 
Notwithstanding the majority, 
however, the Bill was finally given 
up, after various other: inci 
which we cannot enter into. The 
anxiety of the whole “ Court party.” 
seems to have been intense. Bir 
Robert Walpole offered his resigna- 
tion, or rather, as it seems, su 
ed to their Majesties that pe: 
it would be proper that he sh 
resign, “The Queen chid him 
extremely for having so ill an opin- 
ion of her, as to think it possible 
for her to be so mean, so cowardly, 
and so ungrateful as to accept of 
such an offer; and assured him 
that as long as she lived she would 
not Arca Fo him, When Sir 
Robert made the same offer to the 
King, his Majesty (as the Queen 
told me) made the most kingly, the 
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most sensible, and the most resolute 
answer that it was possible for a 
wise, a just, and a great prince to 
make to the most able and the most 
meritorious servant. But whether 
she dictated the words before he 
spoke them or embellished them 
afterwards,’ says the sceptical 
Hervey, never very enthusiastic 
about his royal master, “I know 
not.” She had been “ weeping 
plentifully” when her faithful at- 
tendant and chronicler went up to 
the drawing-room. One wonders 
if Queens and Ministers, not to 
speak of Kings, are as much moved 
at the present day when a favour- 
ite measure has to be abandoned. 
“The King walked about the room 
in great anger and disorder,” and 
ordered poor Lord Hervey to send 
bulletins from the House. Sir 
Robert “‘stood some time after the 
House was up leaning against the 
table, with his hat over his eyes, 
and some few friends with melan- 
choly. countenances round him.” 
The Queen, when she said, “It is 
over, we must give way,” had the 
tears running down her eheeks. 
It is strange to hear of so much 
emotion all about an abortive meas- 
ure which, in its own essence, was 
not of fundamental importance, and- 
which came to nothing. Sir Robert 
was very near paying for it dearly 
from the insults and assaults of the 
mob. To show, however, the latent 
fire always ready to. burst forth 
which existed in the: country, it 
may be added that in the rejoic- 
ings made at Oxford over the de- 
feat of Ministers, the health of 
James III. was publicly drunk. 
This was a very gaseous and harm- 
less sort of treason, as we know 
now; but it looked dangerous and 
alarming enough then. 

During the ten years of Caroline’s 
reign, her lord made repeated visits 
to over, during. which, intervals 
she was Queen Regent, and .was at 
liberty. to act im her, own person 
without the trouble of influencing 
him. He wrote to her constantly 
during these absences—letters of 


forty or fifty each, Lord 
Hervey says; tote close 
journal of all his proceedings, even 
of such proceedings as were unfit to 
be reported to any woman's ear, 
much : less to’ his wife’s. It was 
pretty Fanny’s way, and there was 
apparently no to be done but 
to give into it, We at, a high- 
spirited and pure-minded woman 
could not have given into it; which, 
perhaps, only means, however, that 
no one could have done so who had 
lived into the nineteenth cen 
and thought as we did. But Caro- 
line was of the eighteenth century. 
and she did not think as we do, ‘A’ 
mistress more or less did not matier 
in these days; it seemed to have 
been a thing taken for granted. 
And the Queen was a queen as 
much as she was a wife. She had’ 
come to her natural occupation’ 
when she agcended the new yet old 
throne upon which necessity and 
Protestantism had placed her race. 
She was necessary to the countfy— 
at least as much as any human’ 
creature can be said to n 
sary to a world which, when they 
are removed, always finds it can get 
on reasonably well without them, 
The price of her high position, her 
unbounded influence, her reign, in’ 
short—for reign it was—was her 
continuance of the unswerving in- 
dulgence and support which she 
had always piven ‘to’ ‘the King, 
She had borne Lady’ Suffolk ‘very’ 
quietly. Nothing can’ be ‘more 
visionary than the instan of 
trifling ‘spite which she is’ alleged 
to have shown to that mild woman, 
Without doubt her own favourite, 
Mrs. Clayton, could have produced 
parallel passages had anybody 
taken the trouble to look them up. 
She seems,’ on the contrary, ‘to 
have been good to her “good 
Howard,” and | remornstrated ‘wi 
her ‘on ‘her leaving Court; ‘bide 
her to’ — that gue like | 
jesty’s ‘was no long ins 
ant thay sds” Thabal™ Yatges! 
hy, and not to resent the failtire re of 
er royal lover's attention, of which 
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she had complained—an almost 
incredible conversation .to 


se between the man’s wife and 

is “favourite,” yet true, “The 
ween was both glad and sorry” 
‘of Lady Suffolk’s retirement), says 
rd Hervey. “Her pride was glad 
to have even this ghost of a rival 
removed; and she was sorry to 
have so much more of her husband's 
time thrown on her hands, when 
she had already enough to make 
her often feel heartily weary of his 
company.” ‘This is the point of 
view which seems to have struck 
the Princess Royal, who, with the 
frankness of the period, has also 
her word to say about the domes- 
tic incident. “I wish with all my 
heart,” said this young lady, “ that 
he would take somebody else, that 
mamma might be a little relieved 
from the ennui of seeing him al- 
ways in her room.” Few people 
perhaps would venture upon the 
same boldness of suggestion, but 
yet we do not doubt there is some- 
thing in poor Queen Caroline’s dis- 


may in having more than her share 
of her husband’s company, which 
will go to the hearts of many sym- 
pathetic women who know what 


itis. .We may here quote a few 
instances of what the poor lady had 
to bear. 

It was on his second visit to 
Hanover that George fixed his 
affections on Madame Walmoden, 
afterwards created by him Coun- 
tess of Yarmouth. He had nobody 
to interfere with him in his nasty 
little Paraaise; no Queen, no Min- 
ister. to disturb his leisure with 
their projects, no, House of Com- 
mons to worry him with doubtful 

jorities; and he. enjoyed him- 
sell it is evident, in his own refined 
way. He was very reluctant to 
return out of that Armida’s garden 
to the) realities of life in Nngland. 
His people, such as they were, were 
fond of him in Hanover; his Min- 
isters were obsequious, and he was 
free to take his pleasure according 
to his fancy. hea he left that 
Eden it was under the promise of 


returning some months later, a pro- 
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mise which he was eareful to keep; 


take and he came home possessed of 


such a demon of ill-temper as made 
the lives of the ae 5 ala ine 
helstanie i om ~~ a burden to 

em, ) j eased 
the King... “No English a 
French cook could dress a dinner; 
no English confectioner set out.@ 
dessert; no English. player could 
act; no English coachman could 
drive, or English joekey ride; no 
Englishman ew how to come 
into a room, nor any Englishwoman 
how to dress herself, "Wherens at 
Hanover all these things were in 
the utmost. perfection.” He came 
into his splendid banishment like 
an east wind, biting and blighting 
everything; everything he saw wag 
wrong. The Queen had caused 
some bad pictures to be removed 
out of the great drawing-room ‘at 
Kensington and replaced them with 
good ones—an arrangement which 
his Majesty immediately counter- 
manded; he snapped at his Minis- 
ters for going into the country “to 
torment a poor fox that was gener- 
ally a much better beast than any 
of them that pursued him;” he 
behaved to his wife with the coars- 
est and most invariable ill-temper, 
and generally made himself dis- 
agreeable to everybody. 


“One evening among the rest, as soon 
as Lord Hervey came into the room, the 
Queen, who was knotting while the 
King walked backwards and forwards, 
began jocosely to attack Lord Herve 
upon en answer just published sous aah 
of his friend Bishop Hoadley's upon the 
Sacrament, in which the Bishop was 
very ill-treated; but before she had ut- 
tered half what she had @ mind to egy, 
the King interrupted her, and told.her 
she always loved talking of such non- 
sense, and things she knew nothing 
about; adding, that. if it were not for 
such foolish people loving to talk of 
those things when they were written 
the fools who wrote upon them wo 
never think of publishing their nonsen' ¢ 
and disturbing the Government with 
impertinent disputes that nobody of any 
sense ever trou himself about. The 
Queen bowed, and said, ‘Sir, I only did 
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it.to let Lord Hervey kno ~. that. bis 
friead’s book had not met. with pat 
general approbation he had intended.’ 
‘4 pretty fellow for » friend!’ said the 
King, turning to Lord Hervey. ‘Pra 
what is it that charms you in him? He 
prett limping gait (and then the King 
the Bishop's lameness) or his nasty 
sinking breath—phaugh! or his silly 
laugh Phen he grins in your face for no- 
thing, and shows his nasty rotten teeth?’ 
+-(and so on for a couple of pages.) . . 
“Lord Hervey, in order to turn the 
conversation, told the King that he had 
that day been with a bishop of a very 
different stamp, ... who had carried 
us to Westminster Abbey to show us a 
ir of old brass gates to Henry VII.’s 
pel... . Whilst Lord Hervey was 
going on with a particular detail and 
encomium on these gates—the Queen 
asking many questions about them, and 
seeming extremely pleased with the de- 
seription—the King stopped the eon- 
yersation short by saying, ‘My lord, 
you are always putting some of these 
fine things in the Queen’s head, and 
then I am to be plagued witha hundred 
ans and workmen, Then turning to 
the Queen, he said, ‘I suppose 1 shall 
see a puir of these gates to Merlin’s Cave 
to complete your nonsense there’ (this 
Merlin’s Cave was a little building so 
christened which the Queen had lately 
finished at Richmond). . . . ‘ Apropos,’ 
said the Queen, ‘I hear the Orafteman ad 
has abused Merlin’s Cave,’ ‘I am very 
lad of it,’ interrupted the King; ‘ you 
eserve to be abused for such childish 
silly stuff, and it is the first time I ever 
knew the scoundrel to’ be in the right.’ 
“This the Queen swallowed toc, and 
began to talk on something else, till the 
conversation, I know not by what tran- 
sition, fell on the ridiculous expense it 
was to people, by the money given to 
servants, to go and stay two or three 
days with their acquaintance in the 
country; upon which the Queen said 
she had found it a pretty large expense 
this summer, to visit her friends even in 
town. ‘That is your own fault,’ said 
the King ; ‘for my father, when he wént 
to people’s houses in town, never was 
fool enough to be giving away his 
money.’ The Queen pleaded for her ex- 
cuse that she had only done what Lord 
Grantham had told her she was to do; 
te whieh his Majesty replied that. my 
Lord Grantham was @ pretty director; 
that she was always asking some fool or 


other what she was to do; and that 
none but a fool would ask another fool's 
advice, The Queen ther appealed. to 
Lord Hervey, whether it was not now 
as customary to give money in town as 
in country. He knew it was not, ba 
said it was. He added, too, that to | 
sure, were it not so for particulars (pri- 
vate persons}, it would certainly be ex- 
pected from her Majesty. To which the 
King said, ‘Then she may stay at home 
as I do. You do not see me runni 
into every puppy’s house to see his new 
chairs stools; nor is it for you’ 
said he, addressing himself to the Queen, 
‘to be running your nose everywhere, 
and trotting about the town to-ev 
fellow that will give you some bread 
butter, like an old girl that loves to go 
abroad, no matter where, or pd 
be Pa wi or no.’ The Queen colo 

and knotted a good deal faster during 
this speech than she had doné before, 
whilst the tears came into her eyes, bit 
she said not one word. Lord Herve 
(who cared not whether he provoked the 
King’s wrath himself or not, provided 
he could have the merit to the Queen 
of diverting his Majesty's ill-humour 
from her) said to the King, that as. the 
Queen loved pictures, there was no way 
of seeing a collection but by going to 
people’s houses. ‘And what m 
whether she saw a collection or not?’ 
replied the King. ‘The matter, sir, is 
that she satisfies her own curiosity, and 
obliges the people whose houses she 
honours with her presence.’ ‘8 

ing, said the King, ‘she had a curio- 
sity to perth tavern, would a be fit for 
her to it? and yet the innkeeper 
would be very glad vA ol her.’ ‘If the 
innkeepers,’ replied Lord Hervey, ‘ were 
used to be well received by her Majesty 
in her place, I should think the Queen's 
seeing them at their own houses | 
give no additional scandal.’ The King 
then, instead of answering Lord Hervey, 
turned to the Queen, and with a goc 
deal of vehemence, poured out rn unin- 
telligible torrent of German, to which 
the n made not one word of reply, 
but knotted on till she tangled her 
thread, then snuffed the candles that 
stood on the table before her, and anuffed 
one of them out; upon which the King, 
in Ragen, began a new dissertation 
upon her Majesty, and took her awk- 
wardness for his text.” 


Perhaps the reader may some 





* The Opposition newspaper, in which King, Queen, and Minister were very 
roughly handled. 





similar scene. One can. imagine 
the’ furious feeble - little © man 


strutting and raging about the - 


room, twisting every new subject, 
infully started in the hope of 
ivertitig his ill-humour, into ‘a 
new channel for its outlet. And 
the Queen, at her table. by. the light 
of her candles, anxiously talkative 
at. first, then silent, knotting ever 
faster and faster, with trembling 
hands and tangling thread; and 
the courtier standing by grieved for 
her, yet half —— in oo 
person, ready to tell any , or 
make any diversion of the master’s 
wrath upon his own ae rah 
it was not, but saying it Was, an 
telling us so with a beautiful can- 
dour. It was for want of Herren- 
hausen and his German enchan- 
tress that the wicked little monarch 
was so cross. On other occasions, 
he would take up one of his wife’s 
candles as she knotted, and show 
Lord Hervey the pictures of his 
Dutch delights, which with char- 
acteristic good taste he had had 


painted and erie 3 in Caroline’s 
in 


sitting-room, dwelling upon the 
jovial incident which was the sub- 
ject. of each with mingled enthu- 
siasm and regret. He had vowed 
to go back to his love in May, and 
all the winter was spent in those 
sweet recollections and fits of 
temper. Nor was this all the poor 
Queen had to bear. Her Minister 
assured her coarsely and calmly 
that ‘nothing was more natural; 
that she was herself old and past 
the age of pleasing; and that, in 
fact, there was nothing else to be 
looked for. He had the incredi- 
ble audacity to propose to her, at 
the same time, that she should 
send for a certain. Lady Tanker- 
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ville, “a handsome, one 
simple woman,” to make a 
on the side of England to thes. 
tractions at Hanover. We ; 
told that Lady Tankerville, wh 
recommendation was ‘that  ghe 
would be “a safe fool,” had dong 
anything to warrant the Minister’s 
selection of her, Caroline laughed, 
Sir, Robert a “and took »the 
proposal extremely well.” But her 
laugh, Lord Hervey wisely remarks, 
was no sign of her satisfaction with 
so presumptuous’ and injurious ‘an 
address. 
Lord Hervey throughout ‘the 
whole seems to have been her 
chief support and consolation, He 
was with her constantly, spent, 
mornings with her, brought her, 
the news of me sw the Parlian. 
ment, and .what e@ were, 
ing. When the Court went “- 
ing, which was a very common 
ceremony, Lord Hervey, not the 
kind of man to care for that simple 
excitement, rode on a hunter ‘she 
had given him by the side of the 
Queen’s chaise; and while ‘the 
noisy crowd flew past them the 
two discussed every movement in 
the country—every project of State, 
—every measure projected or pro- 
posed for the rule of England, as 
well as the involved: and tan 
web of wars and negotiations 
abroad. There is an amusing little 
sketch, included in the Memoirs, 
written by Lord Hervey for the 
amusement of his royal mis 
and setting forth, under a dramatic 
form, the manner in which the 
news of his death would be re- 
ceived by the Court, which . gives, 
perhaps, a more distinct view,.of 
that. curious royal interior than 
anything else which has come 
to our hands, . 


THE DEATH OF LORD HERVEY; OR, A MORNING AT COURT. 
A DRAMA, 


Aor L 
Scene.—The Queen’s Gallery. The 
time, nine in the morning. 
Enter the Queen, Paivcess Emy, 


Princess Canoe, followed by Lono 
Lrrrorp (a Frenchman), and Mrs. 
Porcet, 


Queen. Mon Dieu, quelle chaleur ! 
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en vorité on étouffe. Pray, open a little 
these windows. 

Lorp Lirvorv. Has-a your Majesty 
hear-a de news? 

Query. What news, my dear lord? 

Lorn L. Dat my Lord Hervey, as he 
was coming last night to tone, was rob 
and murdered by highwaymen, and tron 
in @ ditch. 

P. Carottne. Eh, grand Dieu! 

Queen (striking her hand upon her 
knee). - Comment, est il veritablement 
mort? Pureel, my angel, shall I not 
have a little breakfast ? 

Mrs. Purcer. What would your Ma- 
jesty please to have? 

Queen. A little chocolate, my soul, 
if you give me leave; and a little sour 
éream and some fruit. 

(Hait Mzs. Purort.) 

Queen (/o Lord Lifford). Eh bien! 
my Lord Lifford, dites nows un peu com- 
ment cela est arrivée. I eannot imagine 
what he had to do to be putting his nose 
there. 

Lorv L. Madame, on seait quelque 
chose de cela de Mon. Maran qui d'abord 
quil a wu de voleurs s'est enfui et venu 
a.grand galoppe a Londres, and after dat 
a waggoner take up de body aud put it 
in bis cart, 

Queen (to Princess Emily). Are 
you not ashamed, Amalie, to laugh ¢ 

P. Emiy. I only laughed at the cart, 
mamma. 

Queen. Ah, that is a very fade plai- 
santerie. 

P. Evy, But if I may say it, 
mamma, I am not very sorry. 

Queen. Fi donc! Hh bien, my Lord 
Lifford!. My God, where is this choco 
late, Purcel j 

(Re-enter Mrs. Purcer, with the 
chocolate and fruit.) 

Queen (to Mrs. Purcel).. Well, 1 am 
sure Purcel now is very sorry for my 
Lord Hervey: have you heard it! 

Mrs. P, Yes, madam; and Lam always 
sorry when your Majesty loses anything 
that entertains you. 

Query. Look you there, now, Amalie ; 
I swear now Purcel is a thousand times 
better as you. 

P, Emuy, I did not say I was not 
sorry for mamma; but I am not sorry 
for him. 

Queen, And why not? 

P, Emity. What, for that creature? 

P, Canouine, 1 cannot imagine wh 
one Should not be sorry for him: I thi 
it very dure not to be sorry for him, I 


own he used to mich tity thon ted some- 
times, but he wa: tity mended ; ot 
cieanc eerie tans 
ways to do anyt ‘to 
them; end Yor my bait I am sorry, 
assure, , ’ 
Emrty. Senet Caroline is dweh- 
tich: for rt, I cannot parotire. «¥ 
Qcum, hk , ah! You can 
and be duchtich very well sometimes: 
but this is no parvitre; and I think 
you are very great brutes. I ‘swear 
now he was very good, poor my Lord 
Hervey; and with people’s lives that is 
no jest. My dear Purcel, this is the 
nastiest fruit | have ever tasted ; is there 
none of the Duke of Neweastle’s? or 
that Pe: fool ayy ee — etait bien 
joli quefois, my Lord Hervey, was 
he not, phe ii 
Lorp L, (taking snuff). Ees, en 
he vas ver pretty company sometimes. 
P. Emary (shrugs her shoulders and 
l again). 
(to Princess Emily). If you 
did not think him company, I am 
for your taste. (Zo. Princess Caroline 
My God, Caroline, you will twist off the 
thumbs of your glove! Mais, my Lond 
Lifford, qua vous a conté tout ce des vor 
leurs, du ditch, et des waggoners? .. » 
Lorp L, I have hear it at St. James's, et 
tout le monde en parle, , 
Quen (to Mrs.Purcel). Have you sent, 
Purcel, to Vickers about my clothes? 
Mrs, P. He ia here, if your Majesty 
pleases to see the stuffs. 
Queen. No, my angel, I must, write 
now. Adieu, adieu, my Lurd Lifferd! 
Acr IL. 
Scene.—The Queen’s dressing-room. "Th 
Queen is discovered at her toilet clean> 
ing her teeth at. Mrs. eae peter 
Majesty’s he The Prine 
Burlington and Lady’ Pembroke, 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, and Lady 
Sundon, Woman of the Bedchamber, 
standing round. Morning prayers 
saying 2 the next room. F 2 
Ist Parsox ibalved av gy scenes). 
From vainglory, : olen 
from eny Vatred, and malice, and 
encheniaibaaen 
2p Parson. Good cond, Solperant 
Queen. I pray, my ady 
don, shut a little that +e those crea- 
tures Pray #0 loud one cannot hear one’s 
If speak. (Lady Sundon goes to shut 
the door.) So, so, not quite so, much; 
leave it enough open for those parsons, 





‘* It was the pious custom of the period to read prayers in the anteroom, while 


the Queen dressed: thus saving at once time and appearances. 
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to think we may hear, and enough shut 
that we may not hear quite ve much. 
(Zo, La wrlington) What. do. you 
, Lady Burlingtoa, to, poor Lord 
5 ine death? I am sure you are 
very sorry. 
Lavy P. (sighing and lifting up her 
eyes). I swear it is a terribje thing. 
Lavy B. I am just as sorry as I be- 
lieve he would have been for me. 
Qvzen. How sorry is that, my good 
Lady Burlington? 


\ Lavy B. Not so sorry as not to admit 
ef consolation. 

Query. I am sure you have not for- 
given him his jokes 


upon Chiswick. 
Enter Lonp Grantuam. 


Queen. . . But what news do 
bring us, my Lord Grantham ? 
_ Lord G. Your Majesty has hear de 
news of poor my Lord Hervey? 
Queen. Ah, mon cher my Lord, cest 
tne viellerie: il y a cent ans qu'on le 


t. 
Sains G. I have just been talking 
of him to Sir Robert. Sir Robert is 
igiously concerned ;\ he has seen 
lonsieut—how you call !——Marant. 

Queen. Maran vous voudyez dire. I 
pray, my good child, take away all these 
things, and let Sir Robert come in. 

(Lorp GrantHam brings in Sir 

Roserr Watpo.t, and all 
but Sm Rosert and the 
QUEEN go out.) 

Qurew: Come, come, my good Sir 
no a sit down. Well, how go mat- 
ters 

Sm R. Everything very well, madam, 

mre and well. I ace tant had intel- 
lgene out of the city—all is very quiet 
ere. 

Queex. But we must hang some of 
these villains. 

Sm R.. We will if we can, madam. 

+... But what news from Hanover, 
madam? 

Queen. There is a letter of five-and- 
fotty pages from’ the King; TI have not 
time now, but there are some things in 
it that I must talk to you about. 

Sm R. J have had a long letter, too, 
from Horace. 
~ Qtemw. Oh! mon Diew! not about 
his silly ladder-story . “My good 
Sir Robert, | am so tired and 80 sick of 
all that nonsense that F cannot bear to 
talk or think of it any more. Apropos 
poor my Lord Hervey, I swear I could 
ery! 

Bie R. You majesty knows I had a 
great partiality for him; and really, 
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madam, whatever faults he might have, 
there was a great deal of aa stuff 
him, I shall want bim, and your 
jesty will miss him. h ens 

Queen. Ob! sot shall. ... . Adieu, 
my good Sir Robert, I believe itis late; [ 
must go a moment inte the draw 
room ; do you know who is there? 

Sir R. I saw the Duke of Argyle 
madam. : 

Queen. Oh mon Dieu! I amso 
weary of that Feli-Marshal and his 
tottering head end his silly stories about 
the bishops, that I could ery whenever 
I am obliged to entertain him. And 
who is there more? 

Sir R. There is my Lord President, 
madam. 

Quzen. Oh, that’s very well. I shall 
talk to him about his fruit, and some 
silly council at the Cock-pit, and ‘the 
Plantations; my Lord President loves 
the Plantations. . . But who is 
there beside? Adieu, adieu, my good 
Sir Robert; I must go, though you are 
to-day excellent conversation. 


Acr III. 


Scene changes to great drawing-room. All 
the courtiers ranged in a circle. 

Enter the Queen, led by Lorp Graw- 
THAM, followed by the Princesses and 
all her train. Queen curtsies very 
slightly : Drawing-room bows and cur- 
tsies very low. 

Queen (to the Duke of Argyle). Where 
have been, my lord? One has not bea 
the pleasure to see you a great while, 
and one always missés you. 

Duxe or A. I have been in Oxford- 
shire, madam, and se long that I was 
asking my father, Lord Selkirk, how to 
behave. I know nobody that knows the 
ways of a Court so well, or that has 
known them so long. 

Lorp Setxirx. By God! my. lord, 
I know nobody knows them better than 
the Duke of Argyle. 

Doge or A. An I know, father, is as 
your pupil; but I told you I was grown 
a country gentleman, ae 

Lorp 8. You often tell me things I 
do not believe. et 

Queen (laughing). Ha! ha! he! you 
are always 80 together, and my 
Lord Selkirk is always so lively. -(Turn+ 
ing to Lord President) ¥ think, lord, 
you are a little of a count gentlemen, 
too—you love Chiswick mightily; you 
have very good fruit there, and are v 
curious in it; you have very 
plums. 

Lorp Presment. I like a plum, ma- 
dam, mightily ; it is a very pretty fruit. 
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Queen. The greengege, I think, is 


d. 
wr Pres. There are three of that 


sort, madam; there is the true green- 

e, and there is the Drap d'Or, that 
has yellow spots; and there is the Reine 
Claude, that has red spots, 

Querx. Ah, ah! One sees you are 
yery curious, and that you understand 
these things perfectly well; upon my 
word, I did net know ye was 60 deep 
in these thin You know the plums 
as Solomon did the plants, from the ce- 
dar to the hyesop. 

Queen (to 1st Court Lady), I believe 

ou found it very dusty? 

lst Court Lapy. Very dusty, madam. 

Quexn (to 2d Court Lady). Do you 
go soon into the country, madam? 

2p Court Lapy. Very soon, madam. 

Queen (to 3d Court Lady). The town 
is very empty, I believe, madam#- 

8p Court Lapy. Very empty, madam. 

Quen (to 4th Court Lady). .I hope 
all your family is very well, madam? 

4ru Court Lapy. Very well, madam. 

Queen (to bth Court Lady). We have 
had the finest summer for walking in 
the world, 

bru Court Lapy. Very fine, madam. 


Enter Lorp Granraam, in a 
hurry.) 

Lorp Granrnaw. Ah, dere is my 
Lord Hervey in your Majesty gallery ; 
he is.in de frock and de bob, or he 
should have come in. 

Quezx. Mon Dieu! my Lord Gran- 
tham, you are mad! 

Logsp G. He is dere, all so live as he 
was; and has play de tnick te see as 
we should all say, 

Queen. Then he is mad. Allons 
voir qu’est ce que c'est que tout ceci. 

(Hxeunt omnes.) 


We are sorry that want of space 
compels us to cut out from this clev- 
er jeu d’esprit the conversation with 
Sir Robert Walpole, in which Caro- 
line gives her opinion of the diffi- 
culties, of English law and the 
disadvantages of English liberty. 
Enlightened as she was, an. ogea- 
gansli..gleom of understanding of 
the blessings of the English 
Constitution, or at least of its com- 
parative advanta as . a thing 


unique in the world, now .and then: ™” 


crossed her understanding; but. it 
is scarcely to be supposed that a 
woman brought up in a despotic 









litile . German. See and. br 
up to reign, should have so entin 
‘y cast away prejudice and pr 
session as to receive it, with if 
questionable imperfections, as 

ideal government, 

“T have heard her,” says Lord Her- 
vey, “ at. different times speak with great 
indignation against the asserters of the 
aoe righte; have heard her calkthe 

ing, not without some despite,, the 
humble servant of Pariiament—the pen- 
sioner of his people—a puppet of sover 
reignty that: was foreed to go to them 
for every shilling he wanted, that 
obliged to court them that were alwa 
abusing him, and could do nothing of 
himeelf .... At other times she was 
more on her guard; I have heard het 
say, she wondered how the English 
could imagine that any sensible prince 
would take away their liberty if he 
could. ‘Mon Dieu!’ she cried, ‘what 
figure would this poor island meke in 
Europe if it were not for its government, 
It is ite excellent free government, that 
makes all its inhabitants industrious, 
they know that what they get nobody 
can take from them—it is its free gov 
ernment, too, that makes foreigners sen 
their money thither, because they know 
it is secure, and that the prince cannot 
touch it; and since it is its freedom to 
which this kingdom owes everything that 
makes it great, what prince who had 
his senses, and knew that his own great- 
ness depended on the greatness. of the 
country over which he reigned, would 
wish to take away what made both him 
and them considerable? I had as.lief,’ 
she added, ‘be Elector of Hanover.as 
King of Ep if the government was 
the same. 1 diable, that had an thing 
else would take you all, or think 7° 
worth having, if you had not your libe 
ties? Your islan ss be a very pret- 
ty thing in that case for B nan and 

ent to cut out into gardens; but for 
the figure it would make in Europe it 
would be of no more consequenee bere 
in the West than Madagascar in ‘the 
East; and for this reason, as i ent 
and ag insolent as you all are with your 
troublesome liberty, your, pri if 
they are censible, will me 
your impertinencies than cure, 
way that w, lessen their influence 
urope full as much as it would in- 
crease their power at home, 


Her education and early ways of 
thinking made it also very difficult 
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for the Queen to thise in the 
insular policy which, in Sir Robert 
Walpole’s hands, had already come 
into being. She was not cOnvinced 
‘that it was for the interest of Eng- 
land to stand apart and take no 
share in the wars of the Continent 
+-an opinion in whith perhaps by 
this time many of us are again be- 
ginning to join. Im respect to this 
@ ¢eurious little circumstance is re- 
lated to us, which proves oddly 
enough at once the Queen’s faith- 
fulness to her political adviser, even 
When she did not agree with him, 
and the Pare nature of her 
ney. t, is very surprisin, 

1 ge T know to be true,” aa 

Hervey, referring to this ques- 
tion of non-intervyention in the 
quarrels of the Continental na- 
tions — “the atguments of Sir 
Robert Walpole, conveyed through 
the Queen to the King, so wrought 
upon him that they quite changed 
the colour of his Majesty’s senti- 


ments, though they did not tinge 
the channel through which they 


flowed ”—a sin instance surely 
of candid dealing, and that rarest 
of all forms of truthfulness, the 
perfectly honest transmission by 
one mind of the arguments of an- 
other, Partly in spite of his royal 
elients, partly with their vonsent, 
Sir Robert kept the peace, and 
achieved the position of peace- 
maker and final umpire for Eng- 
land, which had been the height of 
his hopes. His arbitration, it is 
true, was not for the moment suc- 
cessful, but that was a secondary 
matter. England and Holland were 
the maritime powers which literally, 
as well as figuratively, lay on their 
oars, and waited - the moment 
to propose terms ace, which 
should bring France ond Spain and 
the Holy Empire; and poor: Italy, 
always dismembered and bleed- 
ing; once' more to amicable terms. 
Ourious junction! strange change! 
though indeed ‘there may be 
doubts whether England, shut up 
in her ‘insularity, is not almost 
as little likely now to hold the 
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balance straight im a distratted 
world, or to act as.umpire in an 
iteperal quarrel, as Holland itself, 

e have left untouched one of the 
very worst points in Caroline's life, 
her supposed hatred of, and. certain 
estrangement from, her eldest. son, 
She had seven children; and to all 
the others it is evident that she wag 
a tender and judicious mother. But 
she was uot the kind of woman 
with whom love is blind. There 
is not one trace of wilful unkind- 
ness to Prince Frederick throngh- 
out the close narrative of her 
which we heve been following, 
Though he conducted himself on 
every occasion with the) most ingo- 
lent disregard of his parents’ wishes, 
and though it is evident that Caro- 
lime’s heart was alienated from him, 
and that. the weak and treacherous 
young profligate had forfeited every 
claim upon her affection, it is also 
clear that she treated him through- 
out with a great deal of the same 
almost unearthly tolerance which 
she showed to his father. Affairs 
came to an actual breach between 
them only after two acts of his which 
left no alternative possible between 
peace and war,—his application 
to Parliament for an increase of 
the income which came to him 
through his father’s hands, and the 
unpardonable insult offered to both 
his parents on the occasion of the 
birth of his first child. 

This inconceivable piece of folly, 
with all its revolting details, was 
enough to alienate and disgust the 
most patient of mothers, The 
Royal family and their attendants 
were at Hampton Court enjoying 
such country pleasures as ‘were 
possible to them, “hunting twice 
a-week,” no doubt, as usual, and 
spending their evenings over oimbre, 
commerce, and quadrille; as was 
their custom. On one of these quiet; 
not to say dull, evenings, while the 
Royal party sat tranquil over their 
cards, the poor little Princess of 
Wales—a young: submissive crea~ 


‘ture; with no will of her own—was 


dragged out of the palace by her 
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husband and carried off to London, 
while actually suffering from the 
acutest.of human pangs. .Her.child 
was born about an hour after:her ar- 
rival. When an express came from 
St James’s in the middle of the 
night to intimate this unlooked-for 
birth; Caroline, confounded, ' called 
for her “night-gown” and her 
coach, and set off at half-past two 
in the morning to see into the 
incomprehensible affair. But nei- 
ther at that exciting moment nor 
at any previous period does she 
seem to have either done or said 
anything unmotherly or unkind. 
Qn her second visit, her son and 
her son’s wife, and all the parasites 
surrounding them, gave her to per- 
ceive that she was unwelcome; and 
after that, for the first time it is re- 
corded that the Queen, following the 
example of her husband, who for 
years had never exchanged a word 
with his undutiful son, ceased. to 
speak to him when they met on pub- 
lic occasions, or even when they 
dined together in public. There is 
nothing revolting, nothing unnatural 
in her behaviour. She was the me- 
dium of communication, such com- 
munication as there could be,.,be- 
tween.the King and the Prince, even 
after this supreme affront. ut it 
is utterly impossible to conceive 
that even the affection of a mother 
could sustain such a stroke’ un- 
moved, Mothers can bear much— 
but it is the foolish youth, the pro- 
digal, the young creature led astray, 
the child who still may return, and 
between whom and herself no chasm 
of natural separation has been made, 
for whom and from whom a woman 
endures everything. When the son 
is a mature man, with, separate 
connections, separate interests, a 
standing in the world utterly dis- 
tinct from hers, it is not in nature 
that the mother should continue 
as blind to his faults and as in- 
fatuated in his favour as im the 
days of his youth. Qaroline’s son 
had placed himself at the head. of 
a faction against her; he had re- 
pudiated her influence, and set her 


authority, her affection, at 
naught; he was her 
enemy, building his-own hopes of 
success on the overthrow ns, 
Under such changed relati 
ma tie Sinn 6 but pg Te 
some nding c bi 
During these later years of her 
life, the Queen and her favourite 
and affectionate child, Caroline, talk 
together with tears and indignation 
of the unmannerly and unmanly 
lout. There is nobody who 
proves of him, even am tis 
own friends. The Princess al 
Anne marries, with a kind of fierce 
determination, the unlovely Prince 
of rane in order that she may 
not be. left, in her brother's power. 
The family is of one wind on 
the subject. And when, on his 
return from Germany, King George 
is supposed to have been shi 
wrecked and lost at sea, th 
anxiety of , the Queen as to. her 
son’s treatment of her shows how 
entirely all faith in him either as 
son or man has left her, But 
yet Caroline makes no _ reprisals, 
nor even reproaches. She ‘treats 


with a certain contemptuous kind- 
ness his poor little obedient wife 
believing her entirely, mi his 
sway. She bids God bless. the 
“little rat of a girl” who wag 


painfully brought imto a disagr 
able . world afer the fight above 


recorded, There is nothing in 
her conduct to the rebel house- 
hold which the spectator even at 
pen long distance ree find fault 
wi e is not an helene i 
all-hoping,  all-enduring.. mother. 
Such a réle. was impossible to her, 
But even in the midst of her re 
volted affection, her indignation 
and. displeasure, and inevitable 
she is always considers 

ate tolerant —never harsh ‘or 
ervel, tiene 
In or 1737 the quarrel came 
to a public climax when the dis- 
pute between the Prince of Wales 
and the King in the question of 
his egg, he brought before Par- 
liament. re seems little doubt 
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ivil List Prue to the 
g, £100,000 ‘had ‘been tacitly 
otted to the Prince as his share : 
itis trie that nO’ expréss ‘stipula- 
tion had been made, but there ap- 
pears nd doubt that such was the 
derstanding. And George IT, 
While “Prince of Wales, had him- 
self enjoyed a similar income. He 
had; however, kept his son on an 
tiicertain allowance'— giving him 
£30,000 before his marriage, and 
£50,000 after it, The Prince’s 
désire to get possession of the full 
income imtéended for him was not, 
éértainly, af unnatural one, though, 
im’ times so ticklish, the attempt 
to’ extort it b Parliamentary in- 
terferétice, to hunifliate the King, 
aid force him into action con- 
trary at once to ‘his pride and 
his wishes, was as unwise as can 
be’ well conceived. It raised an 
extraordinary commotion in the 
itated Court. “The King took 
i@ first notice of this business 
with more temper and calmness 
than anybody expected he would,” 
Says Hervey; “and the Queen, 
from the begintiing of the affair 
to’ the end of it, was in much 
ed avitation and anxiety than 
éver saw her on any other occa- 
sion.” She had borne the riots, 
the’ opposition, and threats of re- 
bellion steadily; she had borne her 
husband’s amazing sins and con- 
féssions with self-command and 
true patience; but when the son, 
to whom she is said to have been so 
harsh ‘a mother, thus ranged him- 
self in hostile array against her, 
Caroline’s strength gave way. 


Toe far a8 simple justice went, 
: right on‘his side. nh the 
meénse 


* Her concern was so great that more 
tears flowed on this oecasion than | ever 
saw her shed on all other occasions put 
together. She said she had suffered a 
great deal from many disagreeable cir- 
cumstances this last year:, the King's 
staying abroad; the manner in which 
his stay had been received and talked of 
here; her daughter the Princess Royal's 
danger in Tying-in; and the King’s his, 
ger at'sea: but that her grief and ap- 
prehension at present surpassed every- 
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thing she had ever felt beforé; ‘that Whe 
Yooked on her family from this momen! 
as distracted with divisions of Which 
she could see or hope no end—divisions 
which would give the common enemies 
to her family such advantages as mi 
one time or other enable them to get the 
better of it; and though she had epiriag 
and resolution to struggle with most 
misfortunes and. difficulties, ..this 

she owned, got the better of h F 
it was too much for her to bear; it 
not oly got the better of her spirits a 
resolution, but of her appetite and rest, 
as she could neither eat nor sleep} an 
that she really feared it would kill Her” 


Poor Queen! this in her dé 
spondency no doubt seemed ‘as’ if 
it would be the end of all? "a 
her struggles to secure her family 
upon that tottering unsteady throne, 
al) her heroic self-control, her Hu- 
miliations, her tedious and” litger 
ing labour, the thousand hard ‘ent 
deavours to which she bent her spi 
rit. She had supported the fathers 
uncertain steps, and turned Le 
unwilling but submissive, at st 
cost to herself as no one but herself 
could reckon, into the ‘safe “way: 
And her struggle was all to be m 
of no avail by the stubborn my 
of her son, She had never Be 
seen so sad. He had not ‘at ‘any 
time been her best-beloved, “and 
for years she had been alienated 
from him; but still it was for him 
and his children she had toiled ‘30 
hardly. And here was to be an 
end of it all. Caroline was ‘not 
alone in thinking so. The Printe 
had moved heaven and earth to geét 
a majority, and everybody believed . 
he had secured it. e day before 
the debate was to come on, Sif 
Robert Walpole: managed ‘to miové 
the King and Queén to serid 4 pro- 
posal for a cottipromise a | 
that the £50,000 should be settlec 
on the Prince without’ possibility 
of withdrawal, and that a jointuré 
of £50,000 should be given to’ the 
Princess. The -proposal’ was re- 
jected, not hout additiorial 
stings to Oarolite, ‘and the debate 
éame On accordingly. It does riot 
seem, notwithstanding the excite- 
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ment that preceded it, to have 
been a remarkable debate, and the 
Prinee, contrary to all expectations, 
lost by a majority of thirty. “ Most 

le," says Lord Hervey, ealmly, 

thought it (the majority) cost a 

deal: of money; ‘but. Sir Ro- 
bert: Walpole and the Queen both 
told me ‘separately that it cost the 
King but £900—£500 to one man 
and £400 to another. In short, 
it Was am unprecedented bargain. 
At.a later period Sir Robert in- 
dignantly bade his master reflect 
how cheap it had been, “£900 
was all this great question cost 
him.” When victories were going 
at: such .a ruinous sacrifice, how 
eould a King have the audacity to 

in ? 

This was the last year of Caro- 
line’s life; it was distracted and 
embittered by ceaseless re-openings 
of; the quarrel with her son, carried 
on on. bis part by a succession of 
hypocritical letters of apology, in 
which his utter innocence: of a? 
intention to offend is repeated wi 
sickening plausibility. The Queen 
on-her side was no doubt driven to 
use language which sounds both 
harsh and coarse to our ears, though 
it was the usual style of speech in 
those days. She wishes with angry 
tears that Lady Bristol, Lord Her- 
vey’s mother, a violent avd foolish 
woman, could but have the Prince, 
whose friend she was, for her son, 
and leave to poor Caroline the man 
whose almost filial duty was her 
own chief comfort. This bitter quar- 
rel, however, in the course of which 
their own early history -was raked 
up, seems to have brought the 
Queen and King together. There 
is, not.a word of Hanover or its 
goddess as the autumn falls. No 
ay affairs seem to have been in 

of importance enough to dis- 
tract, to other things the painful 
and exaggerated feeling which a 
household engaged in a family 
struggle always fixes. upon that 
point.. A few tracasseries, and no- 

i more— questions whether 
Sir rt Walpole is as much in 
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favour as: before, and if the Duke.of 
Newcastle is to be kept’ in office 
flit like shadows across’ the 
which is ‘beginning to be darkened 
by a more awful shadow. “Caroline 
was not old. She was but ‘fifty. 
two, scarcely arriyed at the boundary 
of middle age; but her course was 
very nearly over. No doubt), 
pangs of that hard. year had 
upon her, and for ten years, -her 
life had been spent in a mixture of 
great and little cares which were 
enough to have worn out any constie 
tution. But it was not the, custom 
of the House of Hanover to be ill 
or take care of health. She had 
taken no care of hers. Horace 
Walpole tells us, though he does 
not give his authority, that in her 
determination “never to refuse. a 
desire of the King’s,” she had risked 
her very existence in the wildest 
way. In order to be able to walk, 
“more than once, when she had the 
gout in her foot, she di _ her 
whole leg in cold water, to be able to 
attend him,” he says. And besides 
all these imprudences, she hed a 
serious disease, a rupture, which: she 
concealed jealously, giving her bio- 
graphers trouble to make many 
wondering excuses for her on the 
seore that she would not make her- 
self disagreeable to the King, The 
King, however, was the only, or 
almost the only, person in herpain- 
ful secret; and, no doubt the real 
reasons was, a certain pe and 
farouche. modesty in all personal 
matters, which was very common 
among women of former genefa- 
tions, however plain-spoken or even 
light-minded they might be, She 
was taken ill one November day, but 
got up, and “saw the company as 
usual,” Making some half-p 
half- plaintive grumbles to» 
Hervey, as she passed him, she 
went, as was her wont, from one to 
another, ‘and’ talked and did her 
painful duty. 

“ Coming baek again to Lord 

she sai eT eae 2 able planet 
‘Would to Ged,’ replied Lord 
ervey, ‘ the King would have done talk- 
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ing of the Dragon of Wantley and release 
you.” (This was a new silly farce 
which everybody at this time went to 
see.) “At last the King went away, 
telling the Queen, as he went by, that 
she had overlooked the Duchess of Nor- 
folk. The Queen made her excuse for 
having done so to the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, the last person she ever spoke to in 
ony and then retired, going imme- 

ately to bed, where she grew worse 
every moment.” 

Thus began the awful story of 
a deathbed so extraordinary in 
some points that it seems al- 
most an unnecessary undertaking 
to tell it over again. Nobody 
can have glanced at it in the 
barest ‘record and ever forget the 
scene. Caroline in harness to the 
last, after her excuse to the over- 
looked Duchess, lay for eleven 
days fighting with death, undaunt- 
ed and resolute as ever. The only 
thing that seems to have discom- 
see her, was the revelation of 
er secret, and the consequent meas- 
utes that were taken. She turned 
her face to the wall and shed tears 
when she could ‘no longer conceal 
it—the only tears she shed for her- 
self; But she did not hesitate to give 
herself over to the painful and use- 
less operations with which doctors 
of every age and degree of enlighten- 
ment torture people who are past 
help,” She knew it was of no use, 
She would look at the Princesses 
and shake her head, when the 
King told her’ how much better 
she was. When the hour of her 
torture came, she turned wist- 
fully to ask him if he approved 
what the surgeons proposed to do; 
and on receiving his assurance that 
it ‘was thought necessary, submitted 
with that resolution which had 
never failed her. Her two daugh- 
ters: were by her bedside night 
and day;—-the poor tender Caro- 
line; a little helpless and hysteri- 
cal; the Princess Amelia, use- 
ful but somewhat hard” in her 
kindness. As for the king, he was 
heartbroken, but he was himself. 
He could not leave her in peace 
at ‘that last moment. By way of 
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watching over her, “he lay om: 

Queen’s bed all night in his 

gown, where he could not 

nor she turn about easily.” ; 

went out and in continually, telli 

everybody, with tears, of her 
ualities. 


is 


But he could not 
e old habit of scolding 
was by her side. “How the 
should you sleep when ‘you will 
never lie still a moment!” he cried, 
with an impatience whichthose 
who have watched by deathbeds 
will at least understand. 
want to rest, and the doctors «tell 
you nothing can do you so much 
good, and yet you always move 
about. Nobody can sleep im that 
manner, and that is always your 
way; you never take the 
method to get what you want,.and 
then you wonder you have it not," 
When her weary eyes, weary of 
watching the troubled comings and 
goings about her, fixed wu one 
spot, the alarmed, exci hasty 


i 


i 


spectator cried 8 lg a loud 
and quick voice,” “ 


on Dieu, qu’est 
ce que vous regardez? Comment 
peut-on ,fixer ces yeux . comme 
ca?” he cried, He tortured her 
to eat, as many a healthful watcher 
does with cruel kindness, “How 
is it possible you should not know 
whether you like a thing or not?” 
he said. He was half crazed with 
sorrow and love and a kindwof 
panic. And he was a tomar 
talked without intermission of her 
and of himself, with a vague his 
torical sense, as if talking of a life 
that had come to an end, 
When the Queen had» bee 
given over, and was no ‘longer 
teased with false hopes, she ‘gave 
her children her last advice’ and 
blessing. The eldest son, the 
Esau, who had sold his birthri 
was not there. He was at his own 
house in town, flattering himself 
that “we shall soon have good news ; 
she cannot hold owt much longer.” 
Nor was Anne, the Princess Royal, 
at her mother’s bedside. But she 
had her boy, William, he whom 
in this solemn domestic scene one 
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dges to think of as Hope pie 
and her younger daughters, e 
enjoined hee st to tant by Re 
King, but never to do anything 
t his brother. She commit- 

ted ‘to ‘her daughter, Caroline, the 
charge of her two little gir Mary 
and Louisa. “ Poor Caroline, ‘it is 
x fine legacy I leave you,” she said. 
QGhe was'the one calm ‘and iearless 
amid her weeping family. Then 
she turned’ to the King. It is here 
thatthe scene rises to a horrible 
power, half-grotesque,’ almost half- 
comic, amid the tragedy! She 
counselled him to marry again, as 
he “sat sobbing’ by’ her bedside. 
Poor man; he was hysterical, too, 
with grief and excitement; ‘“ Wip- 
ing"his eyes and sobbing between 
every word, with much ado he 
got’ out this answer: “ Won—j'aw- 
rat des maitresses,” ‘To which the 
Queen made no other reply ‘than, 
“Ah, mon Dieu! cela n’empéche 
past?" Criticism stands confounded 
before such an incident. Perhaps 
it is’ possible poor. Caroline, sick 
and’ weary, did not wish for the 
successor she suggested a life more 
perfect than ‘her’ own had been; 
and''we all knédw by experience, 
though we will never allow in 
theory; that the near approach of 
death: has as little moral’ effect up- 
onthe ‘mind as that of any other 
familiar accident of life. . 
Then her Minister, the man whom 
she’ had made and kept supreme im 
a came to say his farewell: 
Perhaps Caroline by that time had 
slid beyond the power Of ‘those arts 
which- she had practised all her 
life» She spoke to Sir Robert; 
having little breath to spare, bately 
what she meant; without considering” 
the King, his temper and his pride.’ 
. ae Sir Robert,” she said, to’ 
the kneeling and alarmed Minister,’ 
by her 


who dropped some tears 
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bedside, “ you see me in a very in- 
; ection. L bameenotl 
to you but to reco 
the King, my children, and the 
kingdom to your Cate.” Hveéii in 
the’ presence of the dying, Sir 
Robert's heart gave a throb” of 
terror'as he scrambled up plethoric 
from his knees. Where was the’ 
Queén’s usual prudence ‘and mé- 
t/ Caroline had cometo 
the ‘bare elements, and could now 
méin ho more. 

Then ‘she’ had the Archbi of 
Canterbury brought to herby Wak 

le’s coarse suggestion; but we 

ave no record of what passed dur- 
ing the’ prayers, which were’ no 
longer said outside her room.’ ‘She 
d ‘him to take care of Dr. 
Butler; the clerk of’ her closet, the 
famous author of the ‘ Analogy.’» On 
the ‘Sunday, weary ‘of her suftering, 
she’ asked the doctor how long: 
could last. It lasted only till the. 
evening. “I have now got an asth- 
ma,” she’ said, with what almost 
seems a last ‘faint’ playfulness, 
“Open the window’’—and then 
after an interval—“ Pray.” 

This 'was ‘her last word: with it 
the shadows fall around one of the 
most remarkable lives that has’ 
ever beén lived in England: “Her 
Grace was in a heavenly disposi- 
tion,” ‘the pe! Arehbishop said, 
as he stole gh the questioning 
crowd.’ ‘Even her warmest 
gyrist would ecarcely venture to 
affirm so much now of Caroline. 
Her life was little spiri but it 
was Very huthan. Ber heart was’ 
most ‘stout; resolute, and faithful; 
and ‘she “had that quality whieh 
Queen ‘Catherine adds as a crown- 
ing "grade to the excellences of 
the go Bh mg had a great 
patience. Never, perhaps, was there 
such’ 8! wifey and ladon such a 
queen, 


to sa 
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» Tue recent atrocities of Fenian- 

ism have uot only outraged the 
moral, sense of the whole commu- 
nity, and drawn upon the perpe- 
tgators an amount of disgust sel- 
dom bestowed in this, or any other 
country upon political offenders ; 
but, they have retarded the progress 
of Ireland, done more mischief in 
one year than fifty years will re- 
medy, and created an anti-Irish 
feeling, in every part of the Empire. 
These ; last results are greatly to 
he. deplored. We may hang every 
Fenian legally convicted of murder, 
and in, other respects adopt meas- 
ures to stamp out the accursed 
thing; as we would any other plague; 
but. we cannot restore lost confi- 
dence in the security of life and 
property—in the absence of which, 
capital. which Ireland so greatly 
needs; for the development of her 
natural resources, and the employ- 
ment of her population, will avoid 
her shores as naturally as the capi- 
talist. himself. would avoid thrust- 
ing; his head, into a lion’s jaws, or 
walking into a fiery furnace, The 
crimes of Fenianism against the 
unoffending people of Great Britain 
are,idiotic as well as. loathsome 
and detestable, but not fatal,, The 
crunes of Fenianism against Ire- 
land amount to icgide. 

_ ‘Trishman.” and “ Fenian” must 
not, however, be considered ag con- 
vertible terms. At a time when 
so'muech exasperation is felt against 
the wretched desperadoes who mur- 
dered. Police eee a ms 

r, people o rkenwell, who 
a jara. of ‘Greek fire” and 
other combustibles into our -houses 
apd ‘public buildings, who talk of 
the abduction of the Queen,,and 
who endeavour systematically to 
create the greatest amount of pub- 
lic inquietude at the least possible 
risk of danger to their own miser- 
able carcasses, it is desirable that 
all who write or speak upon the 
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subject should reeognise the 
ence. The discontent of the 
is, unfortunately, no new ; 
but is, fortunately, susceptible | of 
easy severance from the. discon- 
tent of the Fenians, which is, not, 
only new, but foreign. — Ipish, 
discontent, however reasonable of. 
unreasonable, is not necessarily 
inconsistent with loyalty to..the, 
British Crown, or with peaceable 
partnership in. British liberty--a 
fact. of which the career of Daniel 
O’Connell, who was discontented, 
but not disloyal, affords an illus. 
trious aoa. But Fenian di 
content is altogether of a different 
character, and means the instigation 
of native treason and rebellion. by 
foreign agency, and aims at, objects 
which, were. they undertaken . by 
the Government. to which these 
foreign, emissaries owe, or affeet.to 
owe, allegiance, would lead te a 
more dreadful unnatural, war 
than history has yet recorded. ». 
In the remarks we propose to 
make—firstly, gree the condition 
of the Irish at home and abroad; 
and, secondly, upon the objects of 
Fenianism, and its aiders and) abet- 
ters—we shall endeavour to keep 
this distinction steadily in »view. 
For the Irish people, however, much 
we may disagree with some of the 
notions that have been instilled 
into their minds, and some of the 
objects on;which they appear to 
have set their hearts, we haveino 
see to speak but, with respeet. 
y are a brave, warm-h 
and generous race, whom it w 
be the pleasure, as it is obvidasly 
> interest, of = British .fellow- 
subjects to see-happy and prosper- 
ous. For.the Fenians, high and 
low, who come from America to 
stir up strife in Great Britain, and 
in the land of their forefathers, 
respect is impossible. They seem 
to court public abhorrence. They 
undoubtedly succeed in obtaining 
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it. Most people feel towards them 
as the backwoodsman in America 
feels towards the skunk, or the Eng- 
lishman towards a garrotter; and 
begin to doubt’ whetlier ‘treason is 
not too great and high a name to 
béstow upon the stupid crimes of 
such poor creatites, and whether 
the gallows, as an instrument of 
punishment and deterrance, might 
not be advantageotisly preceded by 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, 

An immense amount both of 
sense and nonsense has been said 
and written, and will continue to 
be said and ‘written, about the 
wrongs and miseries, real or sup- 
posed, of the Irish people—notably 
of the Celtic and Milesian, or pure 
Trish of the south and west, as dis- 
tinguished from the mixed or Anglo- 
Saxon Irish of the north. Quite 
as much or more has been said, and 
will continue to be said, of the reme- 
dies for these wrongs—if ‘wrongs 
they be—and of the proper meas- 
ures to be adopted for the allevia- 
tion of hardships and sufferings 
which are but too real and indisput- 
able. The Irish assert that their 
miseries flow from political, and 
therefore remediable, ‘causés. “The 
English, for the most part, deny the 
fact or the assumption; and assert, 
on the contrary, that the miseries 
and privations of the Irish people on 
their ‘own soil, though greater than 
those of the English and Scotch in 
their respective ‘sections of ‘the 
Empire, are almost wholly the re- 
sults of physical and natural causes 
—such as Over-population, the great 
prevalence of bog-lands, and the 


absence of coal and iron — which 


legislation can neither prevent nor 
remedy; and that ‘such political 
ievances as do eéxist—the Irish 
rotestant Church’ Establishment 
among the number—would, if re- 
moved by Legislative action from 
the category of Irish Complaint, leave 
the real sources of Itish misery éx- 
actly where they were... Who are 
right in this never-ending contro- 
ees Trish or the English? 
The Trish, by dint of the most obstin- 


ate reiteration through the mouths 
of oratorical Gespagoguies who love'to 
hear the sound of their own Voices, 
and through the pens of literary de- 
magogues who think’ that the fine 
flavour of sedition adds grace to 
the style, pungency to the wit, and 
cogency to the argument, have suc- 
ceeded in _perstiading Na hy 
especially the French” and Ameti- 
cans, that Ireland is a kind of 
British Poland, govetned ‘by’ the 
bayonet and the Cannon-ball; that 
Irishmen have no politiéal, ‘and 
scarcely any social, rights;° that 
they are’mere pariahs in our ‘aris- 
tocratic ' civilisation ; at their 
teligion is‘tnder ban’ and excom- 
munication ; and that if Ireland 
were but left to itself, to be govern- 
ed by Irishmen, and released from 
the “odious thraldom’” of the rire 
all the miseries of the people woul 

disappear as pay as the shades 
of igh at the rising of the sun. 
Were this end accomplished, they 
think ‘that the Country would’ im- 
mediatély start on & race’ of im- 
provement, and become, ‘as nature 


meant, ‘and as British conf 


alone forbids, “great, glorious, and 
free, first flower or inh “a _ 
and all ‘the’ rest that poets” have 
preys a Cotin in ‘which 
every peasant would ‘live on’ beef, 
bréad, and beér, ‘instead of” on 
potatoes and water; in which he 
Would cultivate his own freehold, 
and sit, when his labour was dotie, 
in’ the shadow of his"6wn oak-tree 
with no harsh landlord or tax-cor 
leétor, no merciless tithe-prottor, 
and no brutal Sassénach hit = 
a indh ent This it - igttivend of 
which ‘the’ imaginative’ 0 
the Greén “Isle, and suth of’ them 
as leave Ireland | for heir owl end 
Triland’s good, thou; perha 

sane the ar of ontee 
they Betake themselves, endeavour 
to instil into the’ minds of all who 
will listen, ‘and ‘which they’ per- 


sudde’a” good many inconsiderate 
a cbt people ts believe. 

~ he version of the 

is Very different: Treland, say suc 
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Englishmen and Seotchmen as have 
trayelled in it, and such political 
and social economists as have stud- 
ied the subject of the chronic pov- 


erty and discontent of the peopl 
is a small and mainl 

eountry, with a very I 
tion, 


e 
agricultural 
arge popula- 
Its. climate is, moist; and 
many districts are better adapted 
for, pasturage, employing but few 
persons,, than for the raising of 
cereal or, other crops for.,the sup- 
rt of, (greater number of families. 
There 4s neither coal nor iron in 
the country for the profitable estab- 
lishment of manufacturers, such as 
have enriched Staffordshire, Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Lanarkshire, 
The. people are, not only very poor, 
but they are very prolific; and have 
little taste or inclination for manu- 
factures, even if these could be suc- 
cessfully established—for the fisher- 
ies, which invite their energies in 
vain—or for any pursuits but those 
of agriculture and trade. The chief 
the swummum bonum of hap- 
piness in the mind of the Irish pea- 
sant, is the possession of a piece of 
land ; and if every Irish peasant could 
gratily this darling. wish, Ireland 
would be divided and subdivided 
into as many 


meta holdings 
as there are heads of. families. 
Political economy, as, well as ex- 
rience, teaches that if this could 
done, and the system maintained, 
a further subdivision would become 
imperative in the next generation, 
and in the next again after that; 
and that if the people continued to 
be as prolific under these altered 
circumstances as they are at present, 
and they all ed upon the 
land, instead of emigrating to Ame- 
rica or elsewhere, there might be 
increased production; but that the 
production, however great, would 
not, keep pace with the wants of the 
population, and that. the standard 
of living would be lowered to the 
starvation-point, or little above it. 
It is not, however, because poli- 
tical economists condemn the sys- 
tem of a too minute subdivision 
of the agricultural lands of any 
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country that the, experiment, can- 
not be tried in Ireland, but because 
the lands of Ireland are not the 
property,of the State, like the un- 
occupied lands of America, but the 
property of individuals, like the 
settled lands of New York and 
Canada, as well as of England and 
Scotland; and that the owners of 
these lands claim the right to hold 
them in their. own families if the 
please, to sell'them if so disp 

er to let them for such rental, ag 
they can get. Under these circum- 
stances every Irish peasant. cannot, 
be accommodated with the little 
farm whieh he covets, unless by 
an act of confiscation and social 
revolution, opposed alike to the 
honesty and the common. sense of 
mankind, The Irish peasantry 
know this very well; and those 
among them who possess energy, 
enterprise, and the few poun 
necessary to carry them across the 
Atlantic, very often contrive to be- 
come the owners of farms in Ame- 
rica. hundreds of times larger, and 
thrice as fertile, as any farm that, 
under the most fortunate circum- 
stances, they could purchase or be- 
come tenants of in their own coun- 
try. Those among them who have 
not sufficient energy or means to 
emigrate remain at home, and com- 
pete with each, other for the posses- 
sion of land, , often paying for it 
a much higher rental than it is 
fairly worth; and only gaining by 
the hardest of hard work a very 
miserable sustenance out of it. 
They are poor, because the land is 
more limited than their numbers; 
they are discontented, because the 
are poor; and disaffected tow 
the Government, because they are 
discontented with their physical 
condition, They are taught 
charlatans and demagogues that it is 
the Law which causes their misery, 
and they set themselves against 
Law as a natural consequence. 
Legislature, which Irish Agitators 
assert to be anti-Irish, is as freely - 
open to Irishmen as to English- 
men and Scotchmen. No political, 
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social, or religious disabilities pre- 
vent the Irishman “from taking ‘his 
share in the government not merely 
of Ireland, but of England and 
Scotland, and of the British Colo- 
nies in eyery part of the ‘world. 
An Irishman can sit for an English 
or Scottish borough or county, if 
he can persuade a constituency to 
elect him; and Ireland ‘herself re- 
turns to Parliament nearly twice as 
many members as Scotland—more, 
in fact, than her equitable share in 
the representation, if representation 
were based upon property as well 
as upon numbers. Whatever 
rievances may affect Ireland, any 
ish or other member can discuss 
‘in Parliament and in the press; 
and there is not wanting a large 
class of English members, as well 
as of English politicians out of 
Parliament, who take the greatest 
possible interest in Irish affairs, 
and who would aid in the repeal of 
any law proved to work injuriousl 
to the Irish people, socially, poli- 
tically, industrially, commercially, 
or religiously. The’ only Irish 
ievance over which the British 
arliament has any control is a 
religious one, and consists in the 
existence of the Protestant Church 
Establishment, and in the partial 
disability still affecting the Roman 
Oatholics, which forbids any person 
holding that religious faith from 
exercising the functions of Lerd 
High Chancellor,’ or sitting. upon 
the throne of Great Britain. ut 
it is not at all clear to the mind 
of any reasonable person that Tre- 
land would be sensibly the better 
by the disendowment of the Pro- 
testant Church, or the nomination 
of a Papist Lord Chancellor; unless, 
indeed, the fact that. the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom had 
conceded these poitits should put 
the Irish people in ‘better humour, 
and eliminate from their chronic 
discontent that element which’ is 
poetical and sentimental, rather 
than real and practical. 
Trishmen are not naturally a 
thriftless and discontented people. 
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There is nothing in theit character 
which should’ p' in antagon- 
= iia ‘es between 9 at 
nglish. ‘Their ‘grievances, - 
eal and teligious, real and’ ideal, 
practical and setitimental, histori- 
cal or contemporaneous, past and 
present, are mainly traceable to 
their poverty, their fecundity, their 
preference of the eae, 
every other mode of. life, and. 
impossibility under which ths 
bour in their own little country 
making its limited and not 
fertile soil sustain ‘them in comfort, 
or sustain’ them at all, except by 
their ‘reduction to the very lowest 
and least hutritiotis diet on which 
it is blé@ ‘to maintain human 
life—the potato, The | civilised 
world rémemibers with horror ‘the 
calamities that befell the Irish: from 
1846 to 1848, when that staple food 
of millions ‘suddenly failed, when 
the awful famine was succeeded by 
a still more awful péstilence, when 
the two combined carried to un- 
timely grayes about one-fourth of 
the whole population, and when all 
the youn 


and strong who had a 
few pounds in their’ poe 
out of the country as if the curse 
of God was upon it, and sought a 
refuge in America. . There’ were 


not wating agitators in thosé days, 
iad or wicked enough to tell the 
Irish that’ the famine and rt 
e were the’ necessary results 
he British connéction, and fools 
in abundance were found to believe 
them, _ How noble was the, ony 
or the beneficence of Great Bri 
and the British people on that’ oc- 
casion, and what wholesome’ results 
were the speedy consequence of the 
liberation of much of the Irish soil 
ftom the ownership of a bankrupt 
proprietary, mostly Irishme 
one has forgotten except the Tri 
ze etree of the Western | 
Highlands of 
fered,-arid still suffer, from the same 
causes which produce the ‘poverty 
of Ireland; bnt ‘&s among ‘them 
there are to political agitators or 
theological “maltontents to stir up 
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hatred, there never comes from 
their mouths a murmur of disloy- 
px or of rebellion; and. if they 
follow the ima of the Irish by 
emi ating , they do not carry away 
ge earts any bitter feelings 
towards England and. the British 
Government, or cease to treasure 
the thought of “the old coun- 
try” as the brightest jewel of their 
memories. Why it is not the same 
with the Irish is the problem of 
our time, which statesmanship has 
long been endeavouring, but hither- 
to in vain, to solve in a manner 
satisfactory to Ireland or to Great 
Britain, to political or to, economi- 
eal science. The passion for land, 
and the-crayings of empty stom- 
achs,—these lie at the very founda- 
tion of Irish disaffection in Ireland. 
Compared with these, the questions 
of race and religion, and the mem- 
ories of bygone conquest, would 
exercise but little influence, if left 
alone by professional demagogues. 
That this is the true state of the 
case receives timely and very effec- 
tual corroboration — the recently 
published yolume of Mr. John Fran- 
cis ire, M.P. for Cork, entitled 
‘The Irish in America,’ in which 
the author details the results of a 
tour in the British American Pro- 
vinees and the United States, un- 
dertaken in the year 1867, for the 
specific purpose of ascertaining b 

personal observation what the Trish 
— thousands of whom,” to use his 
own words, “were constantly emi- 
grating from, his very door (the city 
of .Cork)—were doing in America, 
and of understanding _ practically 
the true value of man’s labour and 
industry, as applied to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the develop- 
ment of a country.” Another mo- 
tive was, to ascertain the strength 
or the intensity of the sentiment 
which he had reason to believe was 
entertained, by the Irish in the 
United States towards the British 
Government, as he considered “‘ that 
the existence of a strong sentiment 
of hostility was a far more. serious 
cause of danger, in case of future 
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misunderstanding or * complication, 
than any organisation, p Be 
apparently extensive or formid- 
able.” , 
Mr. Maguire devoted his first 
attention to his countrymen in 
Nova , Scotia,, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, and Canada, We do not 
gather, from anything that he sayg 
in his book, that he found any. dis- 
affection existing amongst them 
against the British Government, or 
that Fenianism had taken any root 
in these colonies. We ean state of 
our own knowledge and from recent 
personal experience that, apne 
these noble colonies positive 
swarm with Irishmen, Fenianism is, 
scareely known, except. through the 
newspapers, which narrate its doings 
in the United States and in Eng- 
land and Ireland; and that if any 
invasion of the. territories by the 
American Fenians were to be :at- 
tempted, every. man’s hand would 
be against them, and that people of 
English, Scottish, Irish, and French 
descent would with one unanimous 
purpose iurn out en masse to repel 
and punish the aggression, The 
reason of this satisfaction with the 
Government under which they live 
is, that every honest, sober, in- 
dustrious man who desires to pos- 
sess a farm can gratify his wish at 
a very small cost of money, and in 
a very small space of time ; and that, 
when he possesses his. farm, he can 
feed upon beef and mutton, game 
and fish, and treat the potato as he 
would pepper and salt—merely ag 
an addendum and relish to his meal; 
and that, if he be ordinarily fru 
he can save money with which to 
purchase farms for his children ag 
well as for himself If, however 
—as Mr. Maguire takes repeated 
occasion to remind them—the Irish, 
on arriving in America—whether 
in the British Colonies or in the 
United States—persist in remaining 
in the great towns and cities, where 
their unskilled labour .is but in 
small request, instead of striking 
out into the wilderness, to clear the 
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forest, ‘build their log. shanties, and 
til. the fertile soil, their conditi 
remains as miserable .as ‘it ‘was. in 
Ireland. They consort together in 
filthy back-slums and alleys, as they 
@o in London, Manchester, Liver- 
ol, and me all and’ fall into 
evil habit of drunkenness, when 
all chance of their progress ip life 
is, destroyed, for ever, “All the 
Trish who come here can, do, well,” 
said a)gentleman of long and varied 
experience to Mr Maguire when in 
ifax, Nova -Scotia,.“if they 
abstain from drink, or will only 
drink in moderation. Drink is the 
ruin of men here, just as it is in 
the old country. No matter how 
& man starts—though he may not 
have a cent in his pocket, he can 
maké money, provided he is well 
conducted and, does not drink.” 
Mr. Maguire quotes, as a striking 
proof of the comfortable condition 
of his countrymen in Nova Scotia, 
to which the great majority had emi- 
grated under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, the facet that, of the 
two thousand Roman’ Catholic 
voters in the city and county of 
Halifax, all, or nearly all, owned 
above £50 worth of real estate, 
and voted as proprietors, not as ten- 
ants. Of Prince Edward Island— 
in which there had been along dis- 
‘pute about the land-tenure, now 
ppily concluded to. the satisfac- 
tion of all the parties. interested— 
Mr. Maguire reports as. favourably 
as of Nova Scotia. He particularly 
describes the Irish settlement of 
Monaghan as a specimen of what 
the Trish can do with freehold land 
if they can purchase it at a small 
price. 

“The Monaghan settlers, to use the 
expression of ove who knew them well, 
had not a sixpence in their pockets when 
they landed. But they took greeawood 
farme, or tracts of land. entinnly covered 
with forest, not a rood of whieh was 
cleared when they entered into their 
occupation, Seleeting the most conve- 
nient position for his futute home, the 
adventurous settler erected his little log- 
cabin, and having secured that shelter 
for himself and his family, he began to 
ehop away at the trees which over: 
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wed his lonely. dwellng, until the 
pot pei cor a field--rather au opening 
in the forest—studded with tree-st 
reve his industry, and stim 
him ‘greater effor wine, work 
occasionally for the nearest farmers, thi 
settlers were enabled’ to pm A 
visions: and other necessaries during 
first months of their arduous 
The next year they burned: the timber 
whieh they: had pay eut down, 
aud used the ashes for manure; and 
round the stumps of what had i 
ously been ‘ monarchs of the forest" 
pmeed their first crop of potatoes. 
ollowing year wheat was added to the 
harvest, and in a few years they bega 
to have a farm—not, it is true, without 
hard work; and oechsionally bitter pri- 
vations. But the prize—clorious inde- 
pendence—was weil worth contending 
for. wean same men ee arule, be 
gan without a sixpence in their pockets, 
were” (at the time of Mr Maguire’s 
visit) “in the possession of @ hundred 
acres of land each, wilh from fifty te 
seventy aereés cleared ; much of the 
not yor er the faintest ey 2 
tree ever ha grown u ’ 
settlers had nf passed the. log-eabin 
stage, and were ocecupyitig substantial 
and eémmodious farmhouses; and'most 
of them eould drive to church on Sunday 
in a well-appointed waggon, with a good 

or a pair of good horses; and 

probably had what would eail *a 
little money laid by in the bank.’: Asa 
rule, admitting ate of a rare cavetiers 
I did not for the entire day, during a 
cireuit of nearly sixty miles, see a single 
habitation that was not decent in ap- 
pearanee, or that did not evince an ait 
of neatness and comfort. All were con- 
structed of" timber, but they were well 
glazed, well roofed, and kept as white 
and clean as lime and 
der them. We must have seen hun- 
dreds: of farmhouses during our ten 
hours’ tour, but I can safely assert that 
I did not see more than half-a-dozen 
which betrayed poverty or indicated an 
appearance of squalor; and these, I am 
ha to say, were not oecupied by the 
Irish.” “While I was on the island,” 
adds Mr. Maguire, “an Irishman, who 
had eome out as a labourer not m 
years previously, sold a farm for £1 
retaining another worth double that 
amount, ‘I came out here with little in 
ref Sonbeooot ark wnt Tipperary’; 
on TS 0 a 
*and,'I thank God, I sm'now worth ovet 
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£2000. Ihad nothing to depend u 
but God and my four neal” oy 


Prince Edward Island does not 


in respect. stand better, than 
ober Briseh colonies “Me Maguire 
tells the same, story, of ,the success 


of his poor,.countrymen in New 
Brunswick, and quotes, as a promi- 
nent. example, the career.of one Mr. 
and. Mrs. Urehan, to ‘show what 
pluck caw do for the Irish peas- 
antry in all countries where land 
is cheap and labour is dear—which, 
unfortunately for the Irish, is’ a 
condition not attainable in ‘their 
native land, whatever the Law may 
do, or omit to do for them. 


Mr. and Mrs, Crehan of Galway had 
been, tenants on a certain property in 
that county; and this property having, 
in. some way respecting which Mrs. 
Crehan was @ little bewildering in her 

ien, come. into the possession of 
a gentleman with a fine old Galwegian 
name, the tribulations of the Crehans 
commenced. The first thing done by 
the new landlord was to raise the rent 
on his tenants, the second to deprive 
them of their mountain pasture, the 
third to cut off the shore and its sea- 
weed from their free use, and the fourth 
to persecute a cherished pig with de 
grading pound,, and. ,its, indignant 
owners with harassing fines. It is the 
Jast drop that eauses the glass to over- 
flow ; and possibly the wrongs inflicted 
on the friend of the family and tradi- 
tional rentpayer filled te overflowing 
the brimming measure of their woes; 
for the Crehans made up their minds to 
go somewhere—any where—to the end 
of the world—rather than remain in a 
state of abject vassalage, dependent on 
the caprice or avarice.of the gentleman 
with the fine old Galwegian name, ‘and 
a holy, Roman too, if you plaze,’ as 
Mra Crehan aceffingly assured me. The 
parish priest was consulted by the 
afflicted pair ; and he, having seen the 
letters of the Bishop.of St. John, which 
had been published in the Irish papers, 
advised them to proceed at once to New 
Brunswick, and take land for them- 
selves and their children in the John- 
ville settlement, ‘where no man or no 
law ean teke it from you or them,’ 
added their counsellor. The advice was 
instantly adopted by the Crehane, to 
whom the now wiser landlord would 
have been glad to let a much larger 
farm than that whose rent he had so 
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arbitrarily raised. But it was toolate; 
‘and 80; after paying,‘ te the last: fasth 
ing, everything they:owed in the world; 
they took ship for St.John with. their 
large family'.of children, their -hard- 
earned sayings, and, what they prized 
searcely less, a letter from their parish 
riest to the bishop. On their arrival 
in St, John they, lost no time in seekis 
the bishop, to 'whom they present 
their only credential, the letter that 
was to thake’ ‘a landlord of Denny’ 
The wife at that time spoke English fy. 
perfectly, while the husband understood 
no other language than that whieh is 
the sweetest to the ear and the softest 
to the tongue of the Connaught peasant; 
and clustering, round this i 
helpless eouple was @ swarm of young 
children, some Jittle more than toddli 
infants, As the bishop heard their 
story, and glanced at the group of young 
creatures, he looked upon the case as 
almost desperate: the husband, w 
had to roy on his a somew 
uestionable powers as an interpreter, 
might - be able -- make himself 
understood, and probably the struggle 
would be too ae for. the children, 
Therefore he sought to. dissuade them 
from the attempt which they were so 
anxious to make. But to go inte the 
forest they were determined, and go inte 
it they did—with a result which is pleas 
ant to narrate. Their entire wor 
means consisted of £20, with which they 
had to provide every necessary for & 
large family until the first crop could be 
reaped and gathered in. There was’ 
however, the right stuff in’ the 
Galway immigrants, although they were 
of the purest type of that 
of whose capacity your self-complacent 
Anglo-Saxon stupidity affeets to dapalt 
In an jnoredibh short space of time 
the Crehans had. a sufficient quantity 
of land cleared, fenced, and cropped; a 
spacious log-house and ample barn con- 
structed ; a horse, and cows, and hogs, 
and sheep were purchased or raised on 
this farm in the wilderness ; and when 
the bishop and I walked through their 
property, and inspected their wealth in 
arn and field, these despised and per- 
secuted peasants were in possession of 
200 aeres of land, and such’ i 
denee as they never dreamed of in Gal- 
way.” ' | 
There is no necessity, to follow 
Mr Maguire to, Upper and Lower 
Canada (or, as they are now called, 
under the Act for,the Confederation 
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of ‘the ‘Provinces, “Ontafio”* and 

ebéc”) for further exemplifica- 
tion of the fact'with whith ‘all Ame- 
ricans, arid’ every British ‘traveller 
who eyes to see and ears to 
hear, are perfectly familiar — that 
not guly comfort but prosperity 

¥ attained by settlers 
upon the land who are not afraid 
of 4 little privation and hard work 
atthe outset; and who, by the 
mere circumstance of a ‘lifé in the 
wilderness, are removed’ from tlidse 
temptations of the whiskey-bottle 
which so sorely beset the same 
class of people when they loiter 
and dawdle abottt the ‘towns in 
the’ chance of obtaining employ- 
ment as porters and drivers of 
hackney carriages. It would be 
but a repetition of the ‘story of 
the Crehans, and of thousands of 
others that are untold im books, 
though well known in all the towns 
ahd “townships where the’ hardy 
English; Scotch, ‘and Irish have 
acquired ‘the ownership of the ‘soil. 
Mr. Maguire, as we ‘have ‘already 
remarked, says nothing (and here 
is the weak point of his book—the 
suppressto veri, that proclaims some 
degree of sympathy with the long- 
standing discontent of his country- 
men, if not with Fenianism itself) 
of the almost utter ‘absence of 
Fenianism among the’ Irish of 
these thriving settlements. Fenian- 
ism “thas no hold ‘whatever tpon 
theif minds. The ground is “cut 
from “under its feet by the content- 
edness of the people with their 
new country, and the substantial 
tewards that attend upon their 
industry and thriftiness. 

If thoroughly impartial and un- 
biassed, Mr. Maguire ought to have 
brought this fact promitently be- 
fore'the notice of his readers, British 
and American, as well’as Irish, that 
rd might have drawn their own 
deductions” from a fact so remark- 
able: That Fenianism should flour- 
ish’ in the United States, and have 
powerful ramifications in Ireland, 
without having any existence in 
British colonies, where the Irish 


very powerful minority e - 
lation is a‘ fact that is)"to 

least of it, ‘very singular, ahd one 
that, if traced to its remote roots 
and predisposing | causes, ‘ 
throw no inconsiderable light upon 
the vexed question of Irish bitoni 


form ‘either a large titty ok a 
to 


and the equ vexed question 

their reme verif Mr Mi , With- 
out mentioning Fenianism, states 
that one great catise of thé satis- 
faction’ of the Trish in Nova’ Scotia 
with British rule—which is, how- 
ever, but another name for the! rule 
of the people’ of Nova Scotia—is 
the perfect religious equality which 
has‘ been ‘established. “No one,” 
he says, “who'has been in “Nova 
Scotia but must, if not utterly 
blinded by’ prejudice, be convinced 
that the non-existence of a State 
Church and a dominant religion is 
attended with the most ousted 
consequences to that colony. . There 
is no cause, no legalised .cause,, of 
hostility and, ill-bleod—no provor 
cation to anger—no grievance,” In 
another place he says it is the dis- 
satisfaction: of the Protestants, ‘or 
Orange English, and not “of :'the 
Roman Catholic ier which is 4 
only drawback’ to the pro * 

Chis ='4 fact ‘which Shattvik 
else it may prove tends to show 
that Irishman and Fenian, as we 
remarked at, the outset, are not 
convertible terms; and that,.if, the 
ordinary Irishman could but. get 
a comfortable freehold at a cheap 
rate, he- would be as loyal to the 
British connection as any English- 
man or Scotchman, and: as little 
inclined to rebellion. ‘It maybe 
doubted, ‘however; whether “the 
Church question in ‘Treland, if 
settled, as it has been settled a 
Nova Scotia and throughout. 

America, would remove the dis- 
content. either of the. Protestants 
or the Roman,,Catholies at home. 
Land — freehold land — whieh. in 
Ireland the peasant can neversob- 
tain, and which, even if he could 
obtain, he’ could not continte to 


holé'without constant subdivision, 
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—that is the remed 
satisfaction of the Celtic Irish in 
the old country. If it were not 
for the blessed chances afforded to 
the emigrant, this knotty problem 
would be insoluble. 

In the United States, as every- 
bog knows, and as Mr Maguire’s 
book superabundantly proves, the 
Irish prosper as greatly as they do 
inthe British Provinces. There 
are, as he informs us, no obstacles 
whatever to their worldly welfare, 
except such as proceed from in- 
temperance, and the lazy habits of 
such of them as’prefer to earn wages 
in towns to the rougher life that 
leads to independence and a farm 
in the Western States, 


for the, dis- 


‘Were I asked,” he, says, “ what I 
believed to be the most serious obstacle 
to the advancement of the Irish in Ame- 
rica, I would unhesitatingly answer, 
Drink. I believe this fatal tendency 
to excessive indulgence to be the main 
cause of all the evils and miseries and 
disappointments that have strewed the 
great cities of America with those wrecks 
of Irish honour, Irish virtue, and Irish 


mise, which every lover of Ireland has 
, one time or other, bitter cause to de- 


plore. Differences of race and religion 
are but as a feather’s weight in the bal- 
ance; indeed, these differences tend ra- 
ther to add interest to the steady and 
self-respecting citizen. Were this belief 
as to the tendency of the Irish to excess 
in the use of stimulants based on the 
testimony of the Americans, who might 
probably be somewhat prejudiced, and 
therefore inclined to judge unfavourably, 
or pronounce unsparingly, I should not 
venture|to record it; but it was im- 
pressed upon.me by Irishmen of every 
rank, class,;and condition of life, wher- 
ever I went, north or south, east or 
west. It was openly deplored, or it was 
reluctantly admitted. I rarely heard 
ao Irishman say that his country or’ his 
réligion was an effectnal barrier to his 
progress in the United States. On the 
contrary, the universal admission was 
this; ‘Any man, no matter who he is, 
what country he comes from, or what 
religion he professes, can get on here if 
he is determined to. do so; and he will 
be ted by Americans if he will 
only r himself, , If the Irishman 
is a sober man, there is no fear of hin— 
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he cannot fail of success; but if hetis 
fond pf the drink, it is albup withagen 
he is sure to fail,’ essed in, th 
simple words, this is the matured 
deliberate verdict of every experience 
or observant Irishman, from the | 
exalted dignitary of the Catholic Chitrch 
to the humblest workman who maintains 
his family in comfort by his honest toil? 


How it comes that: the Irishman 
who betters hig condition in Britis 
America should bear no hostility 
wards the British Government, orhi 
English and Scotch fellow-subjects, 
and that the Irishman who bette 
his condition in the United States 
should, on the contrary, bear a 
violent and never-to-be-appeag 
animosity, not only against the 
British Government, but against 
Englishmen generally, is a point 
that Mr, Maguire might, with great 
advantage to his countrymen, and 
to the Legislature of which he.is a 
member, have endeavoured to ex 
plain. He has not done so how- 
ever, although it might be thought 
that the subject was sufficiently re- 
markable, as well as important, to 
attract the attention of a political 
and philosophic traveller, Mr, 
Maguire, while he cites few of the 
reasons for Irish content and loyalty 
in British,America, cites, some of 
the reasons for the very opposite 
feelings which possess the minds 
of his countrymen in the States, 
Among the number. is one by no 
means creditable to the logi 
faculties of the lower Irish—their 
obstinate persistence in laying at 
the door of Parliament and the 
Government the responsibility for 
the wrongs. done . by individuals, 
“ with the sanction of Law, and the 

assive assent of the Legislature,” 
: other words, if an Irishman,te- 
fuses—as he often does, from sheer 
poverty rather than from want, 
will—to pay his rent, and is. evigted 
by his landlord, who may be, and 
most often is, an Irishman, it; is 
the fault. of “the base, brutal, and 
bloody British Government,” An 
Englishman, if evicted, from his 
dyelling or hig farm for a similar 


reason, and by the very same agency 
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neyer dreams of blaming the Goy- 
erament, or asserting to, be a legal 
wrong that which is nothing more 
than an individual ip, for 
which his own bad pee er 
or bad fortune is to blame.” As 


in” Iréland, so also in Scotland y 


there have been systematic and 
wholesile evictions; but the Scot- 
tish” Highlander, if he have any 
to nourish under the circum- 
is far too sensible a person 
to yent it upon the Law or upon the 
Government, or wpon anything or 
ly, except upon the agent or 
the landlord who has dispossessed 
him. If he emigrates, as he gen- 
erally does when reduced to this 
extremity—and very often by the 
aid of ‘the landlord, who required 
his land for more profitable pur- 
s than his poverty and bad 
Reming could ever have fulfilled— 
he does not carry away with him 
any treason in his heart towards 
the Government of his native land. 
On this subject Mr. Maguire speaks 
as if evictions were not known out 
of Ireland; and takes no pains to 
show that, even if this were the case, 
the law of landlord and tenant is 
the same in eyery part of the Brit- 
ish Isles :— 
“ Visiting,” he says, “a farmhouse in 
a Western State, I found the owner, a 
man verging on sixty, in the midst of his 
family, sons and daughters, fine speci- 
mens of the Irish race, with the glow of 
health on their cheeks,and vigour and life 
inevery movement. A quarter of a cen- 
tury before, the owner of that house and 
farm was evicted under cireumstances of 
singularly painfal severity,—his cottage 
been assailed by the ‘ crowbar bri- 
gade,’ and he and his wife had barely 
time to snatch their children from the 
crashing ruins of what had been their 
home; and in his heart he cherished a 
feeling of hatred and vengeance, not so 
much against the individual by whom 
the wrong was perpetrated, as agai 
the Government by whieb it was sane- 
tioned, and under whose authority it 
was inflicted. He had not the least 
objection to tell of his difficulties in the 
new country, for he had every reason to 
be proud of his sturdy , anid his 
hard struggles for the first few years; 
but, whatever the subject of which he 


spoke, he, would invariabl senteixe ive to 
vant back fo the posant a day. 
his evietion, When, as he said, he. at 
his were “turned ‘ott like — wo) 
than dogs—on the roadside.’ “See, sir !’ 
he exélaimed, “I tell you whatit is, and 
ou may believe me when I say 
though Llove the old country—and 
knows [do that same—1 would not take 
a present of 200 acres of the finest land 
in my own country, and have to live 
under the British Government, ‘Not 
if the ry ae Government had anythi 
to do with it, I suppose,’ said the wi 
as if explaining her husband’s assertion, 
which she seemed to regard as reason- 
able and natural. ‘Ill never forgive 
that Government the longest day I live’ 
‘Why then, indeed, Daniel, it’s time to 
forgive them and everybody now,’ 
in the wife; ‘forsure if that same "t 
happen, ze would not be here this 
blessed day with your 400 acres of fine 
land, and plenty for all of us, and the 
schooling for the children, and no one 
to say ‘‘ boo” to us, and all our owal 
May the Lord make us thankful for His 
mercies!’ ‘Well, Mary, no thanks to 
the British Government for that,— 
‘twash’t for my good the blackguards 
done it,—and if you and the ¢ i=] 
didn’t perish that day, "twas the Lo’ 
will, not theirs.’ ‘Why then, Daniel, 
I can’t say again that,’—and the wife 
sar bya oe one of va had 
t for the Union, sympathised more 
with the vengeful fecling of their father 
than with the Christian spirit of their 
mother.” Lo. 
Mr. Maguire is. evidently of 
opinion that this particular i 
man ~ all who share his — 
and: prejudices are wrong; 
he does not explain how it-fe that 
such feelings die out in British 
America, and are perpetuated and 
inflamed in the United» Stated 
The reason ae to bi Se the 
susceptible, impulsive, emo- 
tional Irishman very speedily takes 
his political and social bias from 
the people around him. On arrivr 


against ing im, British America, he finds 


everybody well disposed to the 
Britiah ima and hostile 
to no Government in the a 
except it be to that of the Uni 

States, which is supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to meditate thé annex- 
ation of the British Provinces, with 
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or “without the ‘consent of the in- 
habitants; and he learns to think 
with the people amongst whom his 
lot is cast. , 

To be of a different opinion 
from everybody else is not, pleasant 
to the. mass of mankind, whatever 
be their: nationality ; and an Irish- 
man in British America, hostile to 
British rule and’ connection, if any 
such settles down in the place, 
finding no ‘sympathy with his 
peculiar opinion, and receiving no 
encouragement for its manifesta- 
tion, soon conforms, himself to ,the 

redominant ideas which are estab- 
ished around him—takes- the, tone 
and colour of his opinions from the 
people with whom business or plea- 
sure brings him into contact, and 
forgets the bitterness of his early 
struggles in the old country, in 
the enjoyment of the ease and com- 
fort which he has acquired in the 
new. He learns to hate the 
’ aggressive “ Yankees,” who threaten 
him. with ,“‘ annexation,” and. either 
to, speak. kindly of the British 
Government, or altogether to for- 
get its existence, as a thing of no 
account (to him in his altered 
circumstances. In the United 
States, the same causes are at work 
to produce the same result of 
sympathy with the prevalent opin- 
ion of the majority. The Trish, 
on settling in:the States, find a 
feeling of hostility to the British 
Government in full play, not only 
among their countrymen, but, to 
some extent, among the natives also, 
They find an anti-British press, ‘to a 
large extent edited and conducted 
by their countrymen; and every 
day, week, or month, when an elec- 
tion occurs (and there is always 
somebody to be elected for some 
office or other—for president, or 
vernor, or member of the Legis- 
e, or. judge, or coroner, or 
justice. of the peace, or commis- 
sioner of education, or parish con- 
stable), some flaming appeal is 
always certain to be made by the 
candidate for the support of the 
Irish. These appeals are never 80 
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likely to be successful as When 
well spiced with denunciations. of 
the fea, of which ‘Great Bat 
ain is alleged to, be r against 
Treland, Gnu toga footie in 
the United States of i 
would lose more than of ..its 
uch and the flame of Irish 
ostility would burn low for; want 
of the wind from the. eb 
bellows, if Congress, like our Par- 
Tiament, Pyke elected for seven 
ears, and there were no periodical 
Pi Th for the chiel-tap ene to 
stir up ill-blood among. the native 
Americans, and cause the too evenly 
balanced. factions of the Democrats 
and Republicans to court,.each in 
its own way, and for its, own pur- 
poses, the votes of the. Irish, 
rally sufficient in number to turn 
the seale in favour of the side it 
may be prevailed upon to support, 
In fact, it may be said. that if the 
native Americans did not, for their 
own party purposes, consider it 
expedient. to foster and. enc 
the anti-British tendencies of the 
rish, Fenianism never would have 
assumed. a hundredth part, of . its 
present proportions, either in Ame- 
rica or in Ireland. Many Americas 
who ought to know better believe 
that a Republican Government in 
Treland would render ‘Irelatid” as 


ew as any State of ‘the 
nion ; but, for the most prcuge 

native Americans. are we 

that the ‘woes of Ireland are_ not 


olitical but social, and, that , the 


aware 


abouring Irish in the . cities. of 
America, exist, in as degraded 
position as they did at home,. They 
use. tliem, nevertheless, and flatter 
while they despise them. 

Mr. Maguire not only confesses 
as much, but asserts, as a thing 
capable of proof, that sortie at least 
of the grievances about which both 
Trish ‘and Americans bellow, so lus- 
tily, are imaginary. Towards the 
conclusion.of his book he says:—, 

** The thoro Fenians, whether 
leaders, nari (oe 3 and file, would, if 
anything, prefer that the admitted causes 
of irish discontent should not be removed; 
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for they naturally argue, ‘ If our hopes of 
renerating Ireland be based upon re- 
Yelatlol, it is better for our purpose that 
the various causes and sourées Of discon- 
tent and disaffection shoald be allowed 
to exist, and by their prolonged éxist- 
ence irritate aod gal! the public mind 
more and more, and thus keep the people 
ina condition most favourable to revolu- 
tionary teaching. Let. the sourees. of 
discontent be dried up, the causes of an- 
ger apdirritation be removed, and what 
ean be hoped for then?’ If half-a-dozen 
new grievances could be jmprovised to- 
morrow, their announcemeut would be 
hailed with gladness by those who de- 
site to keep alive the Fenian organisa- 
tion, and impart a more He, are spirit 
tothe feeling against England. A griey+ 
ance redresced ‘is a weapon broken: I 
remember the look of genuine annoy-' 
ange with which a high-pressure Fenian, 
who introduced himself to me jn,a Nor- 
therm State, reeeived information on @ 
subject having referepee to Irish trade 
a manufactures. He desired to leara 
—for an oration, as I afterwards under- 
stood—what were the special restric- 
tions which the jealousy of Etigland still 
imposed on the industry and trade of Ite- 
land. He was filled with the memo 
of the ‘discouragement’ ofthe Tri 
woollens by that same Williim respect~ 
ing whose memory so much nonsense is 
uttered on certain anniversaries; and:he 
glowed as he thought of the indignant 
oratory of the Irish House of Commons, 
But he knew: little—indeed, he did not 
desire to know it—of the actual state of 
things at the present hour; and when I 
assured him that, so far as the law stood, 
the merchants, manufacturers, and busi- 
ness men of Ireland were on a complete 
equality with their brethren in England, 
he could searcely bring himself to be- 
lieve what I said. He was literally dis- 
gusted. If he could only have told his 
eager audience that, at the moment ‘he 
stood on that platform, Queen Vietoria 
was imitating the example of ‘the 
Sapious, pious, and immortal pcg of 
range,’ and ‘discouraging’ the, linen 
trade of Ireland, as her predésdesor had 
discouraged the woollen trade, what a 
stroke for the orator! And if he could 
have added, that the burnitig words of 
Grattan’ had. been in? vain, ‘and the 
labelled cannons of wer Green with- 
out their significance, and that the jeal- 
ousy of the Saxon monopolist was as 
strong in the Senate of nd that 
day as when » monarch basely listened 


to. Ifish churls who were. afraid of 
mise mar 7 2aay aid hace ee 
vinced his audience that revolution was 
the only: remedy for such oppr ; 
He cherished the belief that the injus 
tice had only grown more’ venerable; 
an@ I almost sympathised with his dis- 
tress as I rudely demotished the raw ma- 
terial of his glowing eloquence, Would 
to Heaven that apathy and folly, timid- 
ity, and prejudice, had. not left.so many 
real grievances still unredressed !)? 
It is evident from this passage,’ 
and others which might be cited on) 
Mr. Maguire’s testimony, that there 
is no pleasing ‘the anti-British Irish- 
men of the’ United States, and the 
factious Americans who abet them.’ 
In the South, as:in the North, the! 
same’ unreasonable: feeling exists.) 
The great Civil War not only did 
mueh to: embitter the animosity of 
the Irish in the North, but! in the 
South. The Northern ae My J 
indignant because the sympathy ‘o: 
the British people ‘inclined rather 
more strongly té the ‘South thati to’ 
the’ North; and vin Apap 
began to corhplain e depreda- 
tins of the eatabarn . the” Trish 
began to yell and howl in chorus, 
“outheroding herod” in their vir 


ulent animosity. In, the South, 


the Irish..were indignant that the 
sympathy, of the British people for, 
the cause of Southern independence’ 
did not extend to the Gove 
and “indulged in the most violent: 
vituperation because Great’ Britain’ 
did’ not officially recognise the Con’ 
federacy., Thotigh the great Powers’ 
of Europé, and’ the United States’ 
themselves, had acknowle the: 
helligerency of the South, and 
thereby brought the operations ot 
the war within the limits recognis-, 
able by civilisation, the United 
States always affected to consider 
that in this respect injury was done 
them by Great Britain, though they 
never’ brought a similar charge 
against or the other powers. 
that. united in the act, It was, im 
fact, impossible for the British 
Government to satisfy either of the 
combatants, The North plain- 
ed of Great Britain for doing too 
much; the South was angry be- 
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cause Great’ Britain’ did too little, 
So unreasonable was the North, 
that in the height of the war, when 
its great issues,were undecided, and 
when it seeme probable that vic- 
tory would ultimately perch. on the 
banners of the South, there came a 
half-déspairing cry from) Washing- 
tony'that' found audible expression 
in ‘the speech of no less a on 
than Mr. Seward, alleging, ‘that’ per- 
haps*the best means of cementing 
the ‘broken friendship of the two 
sections, and restoring the Union, 
would be a declaration of war 
against Great Britain. Mr. Maguire 
relates an anecdote to prove that 
this idea was not without its 
charms for the Northern Irish, 
though it does not appear that the 
Southern Irish Were equally en- 
amourediof it. 


“While the euntending armies,” he 
says, “layin front of exeh other in the 
neighbourhood of Chattanooga, a flag of 
truce brought together several distin- 
guished otticers on both sides, amougst 
them General Cleburne and General 
Sweeney—the furmer fittingly represent- 
ing the gallantry of the Southern Irieh, 
the latter as fittingly representing the 
gallantry of the Northern Itish. Friend- 
ly greetings and compliments were in- 
tereh ; flasks' were emptied, and 
healths were drunk with great eordiality 
by those who a few hours after were to 
meet in deadly strife.. On that occasion 
General Sweeney, addressing himself to 
General Cleburne, expressed his regret 
that..his countrymen pean te rane 
opposed to each other, an tin 
a both sides during the a he 
hoped the time would come when they 
would all be found united, standing 
side by side, to récover the independ- 
énce ob their native land.” 

i ‘v 

Ht ‘would appear that’ General 
Cleburne,’ one of the’ most’ re- 
midtkable of ‘the So6utherm ‘sol- 
dié?s' whom ‘the war ‘prodticed; was 
a better logicidn’’ than Gerieral 
Sweenty; for Mr’ Maguire tells ts 
that “he replied, “that to’ assist in 
destroyitig the’ ndependétice of one 
people, Was rather a podr ara- 
tion forthe work Of restéring the 
independence of another.” 
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Had it not been for the Ciy 
War, there would, of tte pa 
been the usual amount of: re 
hostility in America towatds Great 
Britain, and the usual pampering 
of that sentiment by the Americans 
for their own party purposes} ‘but 
there certainly’ would not’ ‘have 
been what is ‘now called Fehi 
the very name of which Was" tin- 
known until the summer of 1862. 
And the British’ Government’ and 
people may be quite certain ‘that 
had it not been for the bad feelings 
engendered towards this country 
during the war, and notably by the 
injuries inflicted on American oém- 
theree by the Alabama, -which to 
this day ninety-nine Americans ut 
of every’ hundred ‘persist ‘in calling 
a “British pirate,” the Feniths 
would never have had ‘sufficient 
omer from American party poli- 
ticians to have carried their organ- 
isation to the height it has assumed, 
or been emboldened to undertake 
such wicked enterprises as, the in- 
vasion of Canada, or the elevation 
of the standard of rebellion either 
in Ireland or Olerkenwell. ‘The 
Americans, as a rule, neither” ad- 
mire the Fenians, nor re ‘their 
objects with ‘ satisfaction ;* thotigh 
we can scarcely disguise the “fact, 
that they look ‘with grim’ “satisfac- 
tion on what ‘the Fenians are 
attempting, and will perhaps ‘Con- 
tinue to indulge the sentiment as 
long as Fenianism does not_inyolve 
the two nations in war. 

It has been asserted, and believed 
by) many, that’ Roman  (atholi- 
cism, or, @ ‘some prefer to call it, 
“ Popery,” is at the root and founda- 
tion of Penianistn. This is’ not the 
fact. The 'Réman” Catholic priést- 
hood, both ‘fi the United States and 
British’ Ameri¢a, 'as” well a3 in Tre- 
land, are all, Hut unanimous in dis- 
egquraging, and, when occasion calls, 
in denouncing, Fevianism and . its 
objects, none of which are( of a na- 
ture to win the favour-of the Charch. 
The Fenians; though for the most 
part’ Roman Catholics; do ‘not “ap- 
peal to’réligion to'aid them ‘in'their 
efforts, nor are’ they “ individually 
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very devout believers in the’ faith 
to’ which they nominally belong: 
Head-Centre O'Mahoney, the in- 
yentor of Fenianism, as - described 
in Maga in May 1867, is a Roman 
Catholic; but Head-Centre Ste- 
ens, who was, and perhaps still 
is, 8-more important ‘person in the 
iracy, is a Protestant, Irish 
rebellions have never been exclu- 
sively the work of Roman Catholic 
leadersteste’ Lord Hdward  Fitz- 
ld and: Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
Fish disaffection under’ Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s. guidance was Reman Catho- 
lic, and had the support‘if not: the 
blessing of the Romish clergy; 
but disaffection is not tréason and 
rebellion—a distinction which the 
Romish hierarchy in Ireland as well 
as the United States keep steadily 
before their eyes. Fenianism has 
a threefold origin. Hatred to Eng~ 
land, Communistic, or Red Repub- 
licanism, and the independence of 
Ireland, are the three ‘leaves of 
this particular shamrock; and serve 
instead’ of the “ Liberty, Equality, 
and\Fraternity ” of the old French 
revolutionists, as cries to’ ‘arouse the 
Irish multitude. Both O’Mahoney 
and Stephens, who severally and 
conjointly have done so much to 
make Fenianigém what it is, were 
involved ‘in «Smith O’Brien’s abor- 
tive and very unrespectable rebel- 
lion; and took refuge in Paris in 
1848, when the principles of Red 
Republicanism, © Socialism, and 
Communism were in the ascen- 
dant. ‘They both became converts 
to these views, or more correctly 
speaking, to that particular form 
of Communism which found its 
most consistent advocate and ex- 
ent in the eceentri¢ M. Proud- 
the gentleman who first de- 
clared that “property ‘was’ theft;” 
and based their hopes’ for the re- 
eration of Ireland abi estab- 

t of a ublit, which 
should dispossess ae whole of the 
landed proprietaryy'and parcel out 
their estates in farms amnolie 
the peasantry. Yet though ‘the Iris 
Roman Catholic priesthood do not 
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participate’ in’ these patos 
ald 


and © reVolutionary crochets, 
although they dislike ‘both’ 
rianism dnd Fenianism, ‘it va 
be a great mistake to suppose that 
they are well affected towards 
Great Britain, or that they would 
not as gladly support the “ Repeal 
of the Union,” as a ‘panacea for 
Irish ills, in 1868, as they did in the 
dreary ‘years from 1827 to 1846, 
when Daniel O’Connell was their 
obedient ‘slave, and took no ‘step 
without their concurrence. In the 
present crisis of their country—of 
whieh, in view of the’ state of 
feeling on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it would be in the 
highest degree unwise to deny the 
importance—a portion of them, 
speaking, as they. would make it 
appear, with the tacit authority of 
the whole body, have deemed it 
their duty to come before the’public 
with a manifesto declaratory’of 
their views on the present ‘conidi- 
tion of the Trish people, and ofthe 
méans ‘to be adopted to put’ an ‘end 
to ‘their misery and to thé disaffec- 
tion which rows out ff it. mye 
document, which, is si by. the 
Ber. Dr. RB, Br O'Brien, Roman 
atholic Dean of Limerick, its .re- 
puted author, and eighteen other 
pniests, is a very mischievous one, 
and well calculated to make every 
British friend of Ireland despair.of 
a coufitry that has such mén**for 
the gttides of the people—men who 
are not’ Fenians, and who do not 
approve of the Fenian rebellion, or 
of Fenianism in, any shape, and 
who yet put forward project as 
utterly impracticable as se of 
Stephens and O'Mahony, and their 
American tools; and do their best 
to convince all who are not Trish- 
men, that the best thing which could 
happen to the Celtic Irish would be. 
the itation of the ‘whole 
race to the prairiés of the ‘Par Ws 
or the wildernesses of Nebraska ani 
Dacotah. ie gentlertieti Bo 
that they belong to no pi n the 
State, within Ce withowt the Od 
stitution; that they have no’ alli- 
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ance, with Whig, ‘Tory, or, Radical; 
that they have laboured; many of 
them, and, some of them incurred 
considerable odium im their endeay- 
ours to preserve public order, and 
thus have given a pledge that they 
are devoted to the interests. of 
peace, , In reflecting upon the pre- 
sent’ position of the nation, and 
offering their honest ,counsel, they 
add that “they have no impulse 
to embarrass or to patronise any 
party, and no object but to perform 
their duty to religion and the. peo- 
ple, with whom they are, and have 
ever. been identified.” They em- 
phatically assert their belief 


“That it would be an error and a 
crime to say that the disaffection of the 
country is not deep-seated and exten- 
sive. Deplorable’ as such a fact may 
be, no one who knows the country can 
truthfully deny it. Generally a black 
hopelessness pervades the mind of the 
population, a dark, brovding all the 
worse because every day growing in in- 
telligence. _ This hopelessness operates 
in two or three directions, and in every 
one of them is equally dangerous. Tak- 
ing the form of emigration, it beeomes a 
longing and resolve {0,‘come back;’ 
taking the form of conspiracy, itis éver 
on the watch for its opportunity; and 
taking the form of Fenianism, it be- 
comes reckless very often and regardless 
of eonsequenees, making danger at home 
and inviting evil from abroad.” 


These reverend ;, gentlemen ex- 
plain the causes which. seem to 
their minds to have produced such 
a deplorable result; which, if we 
could accept them as the plain truth, 
would prove the Irish to be, what 
they certainly are not, the most im- 
practicable and unprogressive race 
In_ the world. In stating that the 
evils of Ireland flow, from ignorance, 
poverty, and de: tion, the Dean 
of Limerick and, his co-subscribers 
lay down a proposition which few 
will be found to contest; but when 

go on to assert that the mis- 
government of Great Britain is the 
sole and only cause of that poverty, 
and the consequept. ignorance and 
degradation of the people, and pre- 
sent no proofs except such as date 
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from the year 1698, they make: 
demand on our powers of. belief 
which cannot be’ conceded, That 
there were formerly bad laws)din 
Ireland, everybody ‘knows; | but’ 
these reverend gentlemen, in recap- 
itulating them, omit to mention, 
that these bad laws have been :re- 
pealed by the Government. whieh 
imposed them, That there. have: 
been bad, and) very bad laws'- in 
England, which have’ also been res! 
ealed with ee advantage to the 
nglish people, they do not Gare to 
state, even although they may re 
member, They pay their countrys) 
men the sorry compliment of be! 
lieving that bad laws, in operation’ 
from 1698 to 1782, and repealed: 
eighty-six years ago, and eighteen. 
years previous to the legislative: 
Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, had such an injurious and 
demoralizing effect upon the minds! 
of the grandfathers and great-grand+| 
fathers of the existing race of Inish+ 
men, as to have kept not only: 
them, but their descendants ‘at! 
this day, in a state of ignorance, 
poverty, and. degradation. In other 
words, they assert that the Irish’ 
were so brutalised and degraded) 
under the operation, of bad laws) 
for a period of eighty-four yearay 
that they have never~been abie»to: 
recover themselves. during eighty 
six years that have elapsed sipnes! 
these laws were repealed. We hold) 
this to be a far -greater libel upon! 
the Irish people than upon: thé) 
British Government. The lawsvof 
Great Britain and, Ireland are essen-’ 
tially the same. The bad laws that: 
may haye existed in Great: Britaim 
prior to the year 1782 did mot iams: 
pede the subsequent progress. of. 
the British, peopie; and -the: Irish,’ 
a8 soon as they manage to get-out) 
of their native country,; and settle: 
in other countries where: land»:is: 


cheap, fertile, and easily attai ! 
are neither hopelessly; i 

when they go to lands, 
nor, very r i iv 
This alone is. sufficient to show — 
greatly their, anti-British.. zeal bas: 
blinded the eyes of Dr. O'Brien and 
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his. co-signataries,. If there be any- 
thing in the existing laws, imposed 
apon Ireland by the consent of\a 
Parliament in which Ireland is 
represénted, which prevents 

the people from doing as well at 
fiome'as they are capable of doing 
in America, it, is surely incumbent 
upon, Irish patriots,,.and Irish 
priests, as well as upon Irish states- 
men,.and philosophers, ;to point it 
out, Is it the absence..of what. is 
called Tenant-right) that prevents 
the» profitable cultivation ' of ‘the 
soil? Some great authorities assert 
that ‘this is truly the casé; but we 
have ‘yet to learn that there ‘is any 
law. in existence which prevents 
an ‘Irish tenant from, demanding, 
or.an Irish landlord from teat 
ing, such right; or that the same 
freedom of action between the two 
ties to such a bargain as the. let- 
ting. and the renting of land, does 
not exist as perfectly im Ireland 
asin England and Scotland. Dri 
@'Brien and his colleagues do not, 
however, seem to attach much im- 
tance to an improved tenure of 
d' as a cure for the evils’ of Ire- 
land; in short, ‘they see no perfect 
cure in anything that the, Imperial 
Parliament can do, or.recommend to 
be,done, or that it can Jeaye,undone, 
There are. many. grievances;— the 
land-tenure among (the »,number— 
which they deplore; but they see 
no particular benefit to» be’ derived 
from the removal of all: or any of 
them. That Ireland be left to her- 
self is their sole temedy’—~ their 
spéecific—the only panacea. “All else 
is of little or no account in the 


treatment of her inveterate «dis- 
order 


-oiff& Jand-tenure,” they say,,.{ will ac; 
¢omplish something; removal of. the 
Protestant ascendancy, by, placing the 
tant Church in the same, position 
before the State as the Catholic Chureh, 
will accomplish. much; equality in edu, 
cation and the removal of the anomaly 
of.giving a freedom of education, on the 
condition of people, giving ap freedom, 
will do ita share,.and we wi hail any 
and.all.of them with. thankfuluess; ; 
we feel bound to, say,that, when. all of 
VOL. CIll.—NO, DOXXVIII. 
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them have been granted, safety from 
foreign danger, perfect davelépieenteat 
home resourees, end we repeat, above all, 
Sl ional of this country, will requise 
LONBHEY, f1, i {. :feial 

. Give Teland her own Legislature, 

and the govertiment of her or 
lty W. 

be a tower of strength to mpi 
The country and people will have no- 
thing to complain of any moré—they will 
be themselves nsible for their 
condition; conspiracies at home 
have nothiag to plot about, and con- 
spiracies abroad ean promise nothing 
whieh Ireland would not be readyito rer 
ject and resist. England will then be 
united to us by our best interests, and 
will be the protector of our most valued 
privileges, and the miserable conflicts of 
centuries shall have an end.” 


The Roman Catholic Dean of 
Limerick and the clergy. who sign 
his. manifesto are, it will be 
no): Fenians.. They do not ide 
sire an Irish. Republic, or /the 
partition -of the lands of «the 
rich, among the poor. They donot 
even desire the complete severance 
of the tie that binds Ireland in 

litical | partnership with Great 

itain,.'and would by no means 
renounce their allegiance to the 
Queen—for.such, we suppose, is the 
meaning of the phrase, that. “Eng- 
land” (under the new régime of Ree. 
peal) “would be the protector of our 
best interests; ” or, in other w 
that England would protect Ir 
by means of her army and — 
against all aggression, without 
ing Ireland to pay any por- 
tion of the cost! They also: desi 
it appears, to repudiate the duty of 
contributing: towards payment ‘of 
the ‘interest'on the National: 
inasmuch; as they speak’ of 
they call ‘the singular -arrange- 
ment by which Ireland pays an im 
terest on 600 millions of debt which 
she | never ‘eontracted ;” and which, 
we may say with equal relevancy 
and. iety, Yorkshire and' the. 
Isle of Wight and the Isle of Man 
never “contracted! The Fenians 
may possibly , share. the Dean's 


but Niews as,to ,the debt,.and .n0 
doubt LA. gh ws ft alto- 
Q 
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gether, but in other» 


their 
eraze differs from that; of 


, O'Brien. 


And Te ae knows ? — if 
Repeal were conceded, and the 
Irish Parliament should again meet 
on College Green, the 


y—whom 
we will suppose to be represented 
by the Romish clergy of Limerick 
—still faithful to Queen Victoria, 
might find itself in deadly antag- 
nism with the party represented 
y. Head-Centres O’Mahoney and 
Stephens, determined to depose 
the Queen in favour of the Red 
or Green Republic, or, it may 
be, to proclaim annexation to the 
United States; while a third or 
Protestant party in the north, op- 
posed to both of them, might arm 
its hardy population—far hardier 
than the population of the south— 
and re-enact, on a smaller scale, 
the Civil War between North and 
South in America, and, in the event 
of victory, abolish the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and claim readmission to the 
United Kingdom. But it is useless 
to waste further criticism upon a pro- 
duction that is of no value, except 
to prove what everybody knew be- 
fore, that the Irish are both miser- 
able and discontented; and that 
the clergy, any more than the laity, 
can suggest no remedy that would 
satisfy either the Irish or the Eng- 
lish, or that, if earried into effect, 
would not be as bad as or worse 
than the disease. 
. Mr. Maguire—who, at all events, 
does not seem to entertain so very 
had an opinion of the permanently 
injurious effects of the bad laws 
enacted in 1698, and repealed in 
1782, as Dr. O’Brien, and who 
knows —_ _ fellows the Irish 
become when they get possession 
of farms of a hundred or a couple 
of hundred of acres in America— 
thinks the British Parliament to be 
_ competent to deal with Irish 
i nt. He admits the problem 
to be difficult, but will not allow it 
tobe hopeless. Summing up the 
whole argument. at. the conclusion 
of his volume, he says:— 
“The profound belief. which lies at 
the very root of this hostility [of Ireland 
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to England], and gives life to every anti, 
British cumatalicoae that rele is 
oppressed aud impoverished by 
—that England hates the Irish rage, and 
would exterminate them were it in 
wer,—this profound belief can pa 
e conquered by the conviction of the 


» justice and wisdom of England, as 4. 


hibited not only in her government 

in her legislation, but in the prosperity 
and contentment of Ireland. Let Ir& 
land be dealt with in the same spirit; 
liberal and confiding, with which 
land has dealt with her coloniesre 
epevting the rights of conscience 

the most complete religious equality, 
and the utmost freedom of education, 
Let her legislate for a country 
wholly agricultural, and which from 
many causes, natural as well ag 

the growth of circumstances, stan a 
relation to other portions of the Uni 
Kingdom in an entirely exceptional 
position, in somewhat the same spi 
which has characterised her policy in 
reference to the tenure of land in Lower 
Canada, where she sanctioned the aboli« 
tion of the Seignorial Rights; in Prinee 
Edward Island, where, while suppress 
ing an illegal association, the re 
tative of the British Crown tte | 
the wisdem of converting tenure 
lease into tenure by freehold, and, 
determination of the local governmen 
to effect that change by the purchase 
of large estates, principally belong 
to absentees, and selling them at low 
terms to existing occupiers and new 
settlers; or in India, by affording se 
curity of tenure—that most potent.of 
all incentives to human industry—tos 
race who had been previously trampled 
upon aod op Let a generous 
kindly, and sympathetic spirit : 
in the language of her statesmen an 
her oraters, and mark the writings 
her journalists. Let there be an end 
not to say of abuse or denunciation, 

of that tone of offensive superiority, 
and still more offensive toleration and 
condescension, which too often charac- 
terises British references to Ireland and 
things Irish. Let it be the h 
earnest desire of the English people 
lift Treland p to their own ried 
prosperity and gontentment, and ‘ob 
erate, by generous consideration for the 
wants 0 Pid e, the bitter memories 
and lurking hate which the sp 4 
centuries have left in the Irish heart, 
and which the apathy or neglect of 
recent times has taken little trouble to 
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ise. Let -statesmen and party- 
leaders regard this ever-present and still 
unsettled ‘Irish Question’ as oné of the 
vest and most solemn that could 
engage the attention and employ the 
energies of a wise and patriotic Govern- 
ment and Parliament. To a grander 
task or @ more exalted duty than the 
solution of this difficulty—the removal 
of that great scandal which the state of 
Ireland; political and material, presents 
to the civilised world—neither minister 
nor representative could devote his brain 
and heart. And to a new Parliament, 
yet to spring, as it were, from the gener- 
ous impulses of an enfranchised ration, 
may we hope for an energy and an en- 
thusiasm equal to an emergency whose 
importance no language can me, repre- 
sent, much less exaggerate. How this 
is to be done—whether by and through 
the action of the Imperial Legislature, 
or by entrusting to Ireland a certain 
local power by which she might relieve 
the Parliament of England of serious 
inconvenience, and usefully manage 
much of her affairs—it is for the wis- 
dom of statesmen, inspited by a noble 
sense of duty, tedetermioe. But falter- 
ing and hesitation and delay will not 
answer ; neither will the old system of 
wilful blindness and wanton self-delusion 
suffice in the face of actual and increas- 
ing danger. The result, if successful, 
would be worth any effort or any 
trouble; for once allow the Trish in 
America to believe that a brighter day 
has dawned for their brethren in the 
old country, and that it: is for their 
advantage rather to be linked in affec- 
tion as in interest with Great Britain, 
than, by violent effort and tremendous 
sacrifices, desperately seek to effect a 
separation of the lesser from the greater 
eountry ; and the feeling of bitter, ran- 
corous, vengeful hate may gradually soft- 
en and die out, and eventually fade into 
oblivion like a dream of the But, 
on the other hand, let continued wails 
of distress waft their mournful accents 
across the ocean, stirring to its depths 
the heart of a passionate and impulsive 
race; and though Fenian leaders may 
quarrel or betray, and Fenian organisa- 
tions may wither or collapse, there 
must be perpetual danger to the peace, 
the honour, if not the safety of England, 
from a power which it is impossible to 
prere, and madness to despise—the 
h in America.” 


We do not incline so much as 


Mr, Maguire does, to attach impo 
ance to the hostile action or 
hostile spirit of the Irish in A 

ca, We have said already that there 


the United States, by nearly all 
Irish, and by a great number 
Americans, more or less influential; 
and that even such eipport as thege 
have actually afforded would not 
have been given except for the dc- 
cidental exasperations which grew 
out of the Civil War. But reat 
Britain is strong enough to deal 
with Fenianism, whether it be of 
native or of foreign origin, and 
will assuredly, and at any cost, 
trample it out. In this age, as per- 
haps it has been in all others, every- 
body admires and worships success, 
The Ameéricdus of both the’ pre 
parties—who look upon ‘the Iris 
with = little favour as rey, a 
upon the negro, except when. thei 
sehen are scaitie’ ne Seal ie 
gun to acknowledge that Fenianism 
will be sternly put down, and indi- 
cate in a thousand ways that they 
are beginning to be rather sick of 
the Fenians. They like well cor 
to”'see a thorn planted in the ‘si 
“ a a bot in the main 
they have a ste thou ia 
not a passionate, Move er the lanc 
of their forefathers, and would cer- 
tainly not be dragged into a war 
with this country on account of 
sentimental grievances of such creck- 
brained enthusiasts as lead the. Fe- 
nian movement, or of such pri 

as Father O'Brien, who Pig, = 
little if any wiser than the rowdy 
colonels who think to revolutionise 
a great empire with a few kegs 
gunpowder or nitro-glycerine 

the murder of women and children, 
The British nation has got this 
trouble of Fenianism upon its hands, 
and let the Irish-Americans, or their 
poor dupes at home, believe what 
they will, the great bulk of the 
American people would fifty times 
rather that it should be crushed 
out with fire and sword, than that 
Great Britain and the United States 
should be involved in war on ac- 
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count of it. They know what nia 
a war would be—how sangtina 
and how perilous for both comba- 
tants, and not the least so to them- 
selves, still reeling as they are under 
the weight of the debt incurred for 
the ‘subjugation of the South, and 
‘with the South itself as little con- 
tented with Federal rule as the 
Trish ‘are’ with the rule of Great 
Britain. As the’ ‘Anglo-American 
Times’ well’ says, in commenting 
upon Mr. Maguire's work :— 


' “The United States could gain nothing 
by a war with Great Britain. Ameri- 
Gans firmly bélieve that the North Ame- 
rican possessions of England will, in 
time, of their ownaccord, enter the Union, 
and if England tegarded America as a 
steadfast ally, instead of an avowed foe, 
she would consider. that the sooner this 
happened the better... But it will be an 
‘evil day for the United States when Can- 
ada.is coerced into the, Union ; and how 
snch a conquest could compensate Ireland 
for her centtiries of misrule, we aré at a 
logs to understand. If the Fenians 
“eould have their way, the country north 
of the St. Lawrence would be desolated 
a8 Was the country sonth of the Potomac, 
‘and the Northern States would have 
‘on both borders conquered territories of 
fellow-citizens. who hated them. This 
would be the result of a suecessful war, 
aud the wider it is known and thought- 
fully considered, the lesa chance the 
Irish-Americans will have of bringing 
on the country in which they have re- 
ceived so generous a welcome, this fatal 
Calamity.” 


~» Phe sentiments expressed in this 
extract are those of the most intel- 
ligent and ‘really governing men of 
both of the great parties in the Unit- 
ed States. All appearances tend to 
prove that’ the native Americans 
are amongy inclined’ to the belief 
that there has been something too 
much of Fenianism; and that the 
domestic affairs of the Union are 

uite critical enough to demand 

e attention of true patriots, 
witHout any unfiecessary complica- 
tions of foreign’ polities, or extra- 
neous sourées of war and discord. 
Tn a@ition to''this, the “Americans 
are’ by no ‘means’ enamoured of 
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the Irish, and would rather thrust 


‘them out Of the ‘circle of Ameri. 


can politics, than chérish them 
within it—a fact of which Mr. Ma- 
ire became painfully convine 
uring his tour, and which h 
discusses in the, 24th ; chapter. of 
his book. The. true poliey, of: ll 
nations is peace, unless . their 


‘honour, their dignity, or their: na- 


tional life be attacked. No 

in the world wishes’'to pick a'quar- 
rel with the United States; ‘and 
the Americans are by no mefitis 
likely to pick a quarrel with Eng- 
land for the sake ‘of the Fenians, 
though, as we have said before, they 
are not unwilling to see England 
kept im perturbation by Fenianism, 
But between this state of feeling 
and war there is a mighty -differ- 
ence; and were war ever likely :to 
result from their machinations,*the 
Fenians would have as few ‘friends 
and as many enemies in the United 
States as they have’ at this moment 
in England. . 

The great quéstion. remains— 
What is to be done for Ireland? 
She is sick, and very sick, and. has 
never been so. sick before except,in 
the melancholy years of the i 
and the Plague, and: has, moreover, 
been poisoned by the introduetion 
of a foreign virus into ‘her blood. 
As in the life .of individuals, so in 
that of nations, —the.’ physician 
sometimes gets the ‘credit of a’cute 
which is due to nature, and ot to 
the physician. Nature points out 
one great remedy for Irish suffér- 
ing; and. the Irish, as instinctively 
as the swallows that fly from. the 
wintry north to. the sunny south.at 
the appointed season, betake them- 
selves from.the soil and the climate 
where they cannot live — in 
sorrow and suffering, to the soil-and 
the climate where they'can not‘only 
live with comfort; but in pr ; 
Emigration ‘is rature’s remedy *for 
ie rey Be retnédy' which 
the political ‘physician, ‘and the 
clerical physician also, may .not 
prescribe and have, no. faith in,, but 
which operates, nevertheless, ;bene- 
ficially and unerringly, like all the 
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remedies of nature. The well-con- 
ducted and energetic Irishman who 
emigrates to new countries where 
land is cheap and labour dear, is 
certain to better his condition, It 
is good for himself that he shonld 
go; itis good for those he leaves 
behind him that he should, go; it 
is good for the new country that he 
should come. into it; and it would 
only ,be bad for anybody if the 
emigration, should be. carried to 
sueh an. extent as to deplete. Ireland 
of all its best blood. If it were 
yssible for the British or the Co- 
onial Governments to divert the 
main portion of this living stream 
into British America or Australia, 
so that it might be incorporated 
with. a population in no sense hos- 
tile, but, on the contrary, affection- 
ately attached, to British rule, it 
would be a great blessing. But as 
this is not possible, seeing the, ad- 
vantages which the United States 
offer, and the attraction which 
an already settled and prosperous 
multitude of necessity exerts upon 
the friends and relatives they have 
left behind, the stream, of emigra- 
tion must be left to take its own 
course—the course of nature—all 
whose acts.and operations are wise 
and right, even when they seem to 
our limited faculties, or to..our pre- 
judices, to be wrong or disagree- 
able, Nature wrought one very 
sharp and painful remedy in Ireland 
in 1846, °47; and °48.. Compared 
With the miseries of that time, emi- 
gration, however much the short- 
sighted. may deplore its persisiency, 
is not..a blessing in the guise of 
evil, but. a blessing plain and_pal- 
pable, that does uot remove, the 

uper into the hospitable grave as 
his best abiding-place, but trans- 
plants him, living,to a new. soil, 
where eyery, child,,that, is born to 
him is a help, instead of an .encum- 
brance, and where no man, with a 
pair of hands need be afraid, when 


he rises in the morning, that he 
shall earn, no,bread before the even- 
ing. t the British Govern- 
ment has to do is to put down 
Fenianism ag | summarily , and,'[as 
effectually as may be; to| keep, the, 
peace of Ireland; #0 consider 
Beene of the Irish... Protestant. 
urch fairly, in the. interest of all 
thei people of Ireland, without ,dis-, 
tinetion }of creed or. sect; | to. prow 
mote; rather. than to. /dige 
emigration, or, at all events, to. 
it alone if it cannot be diverted into 
the friendly channel of the British. 
colonies; to show to the aig Bo 
spite of priests and agitators,’ Re: 
pealerg and Red Republicans, that 
there is no difference _ before, the 
British Law between the, English-, 
man..and the Irishman.,; Jf, the 
office of Lord-Lieutenaat .or.. Vice- 
roy—an office of which the. vy 
title savours of a) quas-poliien 
separation between the countries 
(there is no, viceroy. ‘in 
or Wales)-+could be! )at the 
time abolished, an unnecessary end 
irritating. distinetion — pleasant 
only to the shopkeepers of Dub- 
lin—would be’ removed, and, the 
task , of, statesmanship, to; some 
small, extent might, be sintplified, 
Perhaps, .if, jall these things ;were 
done,. and well done, the, Royal 
Family might be induced to spend 
some months of every year.,in 
TIreland,, And so loyal.,and .s0 
affectionate by nature are ‘the Irish 
people, that it is highly probable, 
if not certain, that the Irish, who 
would. emigrate then, as they do, 
now, would not.carry away with 
them the feelings of hatred which 
misery and, the sense of injustice, 
have engendered in their minds; 
and that the Irish who remained at 
home would be as warmly attached 
to the monatehy and to Snes rule, 
as. the. , but wor and peaces; 
able, Cottic people of the Highlands 
of Scotland, ., as) 
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The Queen of the Highlands, 


THE QUEEN OF THE HIGHLANDS, 


"Tis sixty years since, or there- 
abouts, that Walter Seott threw 
open the Highlands of Scotland to 
an enthusiastic following over all 
the world. They had been as little 
known as the wilds of Kamtchatka. 
Now and then a quaint half-fright- 
ened traveller, or a lordly philoso- 
phical one, had found himself amid 
those savage wastes, and made such 
observations upon them as might 
be made in any savage country. 
Sir Walter rolled back the misty 

tes, and made the land of brown 

th and shaggy wood familiar. 
we may say, to Europe, He called 
up the dwellers on the hills out of 


the silence as Roderick Dhu called 


up his ambushed men, And had 

r Walter lived till now, here is a 
book* about the Highlands that 
would have brought tears to his 
pens and ‘kindly eyes. In the days 

which he wrote our glens and 
mountains were faithful to a fallen 
race ; they were as turbulent and as 
troublesome to the lawful authori- 
ties as Ireland at its most rebellious 
period ‘has ever been. The clans 
poured down from their cloudy 
strongholds to fight a desperate 
and hopeless battle for Prince 
Charlie, Apart from that fatal 
link of loyalty, the hand of each 
name and each man was against 
his neighbour. The scene has 
changed, It is no story of rash 
adventure in a wild half-civilised 
country which now lies before us. 
It is the simple record of some 
bright days in a life—very bright 
days, and many of them—during 
which a little party of cheerful peo- 
plé went roaming through the dark 
ravines and up the rugged hills. 
Wherever they went, blessings and 
kindly looks and tender courtesies 
attended them, The people came 
out from the Highland huts, daz- 
zled and joyful, to see the Queen 


go by. The Highland gentletien 
woke up to gather their men about 
them, and bethought themselveg 
of the old forms of honour with’ 
which Highlanders once, in dayg 
when civilisation was unkno 
received a royal stranger. A thrill) 
of astonishment, delight, and grate.’ 
ful pride ran through the country, 
The tenacious North, long hostile 
long indifferent, at length rowed 
itself by degrees into a loyalty 
something resembling the sen 
ment of old. Queen Victoria is 
as we have all known since we 
learned our letters, supreme over 
an empire upon which the sun 
never sets ; but there is one corner 
of her dominions which holds her 
by a closer claim. The Queen of 
the Highlands has no un 
subjects. If the men of Aberdeen+ 
shire do not lose their heads over 
this record, it will be because these 
heads are very steady and not 
given to undue excitement; and 
we can but hope that her Majesty’s 
book will not impair the royal 
solitude she loves, by tempting yet’ 
another and another flood of tour 
ists to follow her footsteps among 
the hills. 

The story of this little volume is‘as’ 
simple as can be imagined. There 
is not a word from beginning to 
end about the solemn matters of 
State that might be supposed to 
occupy @ queen. Her Majesty, like 
the rest of us, puts the cares of 
her splendid profession by when 
she makes holiday. There is @ 
Minister in waiting to imply that 
work is not given up entirely, even 
during these days of relaxation; 
but the work is put aside from this’ 
record of simple enjoyment. In 
this, as in other metters, her readers 
can go with her in that perfect 
sympathy which springs from com- 
mon habits and likings. The pleas- 





* ‘Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands.’ 
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ant’ bustle of starting—the joyful 
recognition of all familiar objets 
about the Highland » home—the 
delight of quietness, of ‘the blue 
mountain air, the heather under 
one’s foot, the extending landscape, 
ills and mists and waters widen- 
ing and unfolding under one’s eye, 
—in, these delights we have all a 
share with our ns phate, oa It is a 
national taste, and has been grow- 
ing-on us for centuries. There can 
be iittle doubt that in family hoards 
all over the country at this present 
moment similar records abound. 
The Queen’s Journal takes a nat- 
ural precedence, because, in the 
case of an ordinary individual, the 
chronicle would be interesting only 
to a small private cirele;. while her 
Majesty is of herself interesting to 
everybody. Therefore there is a 
charm’ in her utterance of the com- 
mon tale; it comes home to us 
by the two great claims of our 
interest in the author, and our 
similarity of experience. And the 
points in which our experience 
differs — the quaint delight and 
sense of fun with which the royal 
party finds itself unrecognized—the 
charms of the incognito—the in- 
tense relief of freedom from the 
ceremonials of State—but give an 
edge to the interest. Besides this 
self-evident attraction, there are a 
hundred touches of reality in the 
book which reveal to the spectator 
the centre of all human interest— 
an individual mind and heart. It 
is’ not too much to say that when 
we lay down the simple chronicle, 
we have an acquaintance the more 
in. the world. We have looked 
into another interior, where the fire 
burns on the sacred hearth, light- 
ing up the children’s faces, and the 
father who sits apart. And we 
know what thoughts went and came 
in the candid soul which is the 
centre of all, what kindly im- 

ses, what pleasant fancies, how 
eep' and tender a love! We re- 
peat we have an acquaintance the 
more in the world: And her Ma- 
jesty cannot doubt that she has 
gained, what is the only possible 





recompense of such a revelation, a 
host of unknown friends. 

The first exeyrsion recorded ih 
these pages is one made in the 
autumn of 1842, her Majesty's’ first 
visit to Scotland, It is a royal pro- 
gress, full of shouting crowds Bo 
gorgeous receptions—less interest- 
ing because more public than the 
later visits, but made pathetic by a 
note which we quote. We may 
by the way, that it is hard upon the 
critic who comes after the news- 
papers have had their will of a book,, 
and knows that his quotations mus 
be familiar to everybody; notwith- 
standing, we cannot but direct the 
attention of our readers to the 
special features in which we find 
its great charm. It is a description 
of the ym reception given to 
the royal pair by Lord Breadalbane 
in his princely house at Taymouth— 
where the kilted Campbells, firing 
salutes, cheering till all the echoes 
rang, lighting up the darkness with 
the glare of torches, and making 
night hideous (but this her Ma- 
jesty does not say) with the shriek 
of pibrochs, dazzled and startled 
the visitors—which calls from the 
Queen’s maturer pen the following 
most touching note :— 


“T revisited Taymouth last autum 
on the 3d of October, from Dunke 
(incognita), with Louise, the Dowager- 
Duchess of Athole, and Miss MacGregor, 
As we could not have driven through 
the grounds without asking permission, 
and we did not wish to be known, we 
decided upon not attempting to doso, 
and contented ourselves with getti 
out at agate close to a small fort, into 
which we were led by a woman from 
the gardener’s house, near to which we 
had stopped, and who had no idea who 
we were, 

“We got out and looked from. this 
height upon the house below, the mist 
having cleared away sufficiently to show 
us everything; and then, unknown, 
grits ia private, 1 gazed, not without 

eep emotion, on the scene of our re 
ception bweeny feet years ago, by dear 
Lord Breadalbane in a princely aty’ 
—not to be equalled in grandeur and. 
poetic effect, ; 
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, “ Albert and I .wére then only twenty- 
three, young and. happy. 
are gone that were wen then! 

“I was very thankful to. have seen 
it again, —1866,” ; 


Nothing that could be said could 
add to the pathos of these words, 
“ Albert and I were then only twen- 
b fee pk "A few bright years be- 
lind them, @ long happy life before. 
Now one. of the two. stood alone, 
looking on’ the sad house from 
which both the pleasant hosts were 
lohg gone, with another widow b 
hier side, and the years darkened, 
and ‘the sun of life gone down. 
Such moments of poignant recol- 
lection and contrast stand out like 
monuments m the long blank of 
years. 

The second journey is a chapter 
of romance in the setting of real 
life, It is true that the two have 
become three, that there is a small 
personage carried on board the 
yacht, bowing from the royal car- 
riage with the intense gravity of a 
child, to. add another feature to 
the journey. The mother is stirred 
with a young mother’s tender ad- 
miration, amusement, and __half- 
surprise, as she considers the little 
figure thus brought into her own 
always triumphal progress. “I 
said to Albert, Icould hardly be- 
lieve our child was travelling with 
us. It put me so in mind of myself 
when I was ‘the little Princess.’ 
Albert observed,” adds the tender 
historian, “ that it was always said 
that parents lived their lives over 
again in their children, which is a 
very pleasant feeling.” But it was 
not necessary just then to. begin 
that life. by proxy.., The. country 
was, so bright, the hills. so. clear, 
and life so sweet! At Blair there 
was a littld Arcadia fora few weeks 
—such an Areadia as few people in 
the world are blessed with. The 
usual attendantsladies and gen- 
tlemen and Ministers—vanish from 
thé scene, and’ the two climb the 
hifls together in that solitude 
which, when there are two, is the 
best of company. 


The Queen of the Highlanis. 


[Feb, 


“We took a delightful walk of! two: 
hess» writes ber Majésty,: “.) oyooaq, 

rough some), megievted pleagurg,, 
grounds, and then through ‘the 
along a steep. winding path ove 
ing the rapid stream, | These 
streams, full of stones and clear ag, 
lass, are most, beautiful. The 
etween the trees, the depths ot the 
shadows, the mossy stones mixed with 
slate, &c., which cover the beaks. at 
lovely. At every turn you have @ 
picture. We were up high, but eould’ 
not get to the top; Albert in euch! 
delight; it is a happiness to) see: hiniy 
he is in such apirits, .., « Weiwalked: 
on to a ecorn-field where a number, of 
women were cutting and reaping the, 
oats (shearing, as they call it in, Scot. 
land), with a splendid view of the hile 
before us, so rural and romantic, so un-, 
like our daily Windsor walk, delightful 
as that is.” nt 


A few days afterwards the hap 
young pair climbed their. first Li 
together :— j 
“ At nine o’clock we set off on ponies 
. attended only by Lord Glenlyon’s: 
excellent servant. Sandy M‘Ara, im, his; 
Highland dress. We went out by the, 
back way across the road, and to the left, 
through the ford, Sandy leading my pong. 
and Albert following closely, the water 
reaching up above Sandy's knees. We. 
then went up the Hill of Tulloch, . . - 
to the very highest top, which cannot’ 
be seen from the house or from below; 
and from here the view is like a pano™’ 
rama; you see the Falls of the Bruar;! 
Ben-y-chat, Ben: Vrachie, Ben-y-Ghio,' 
the Killiecrankie Pass; and a wholét 
range of distant hills on the other side» 
which one cannot at all see from below, 
. « » Blair. itself,and the houses in; the, 
village looked. like little toys from 
great height we were on, . It was quite; 
romantic. Here we were, with aly 
this Highlander behind us holding the, 
ponies (for we got off twice and walked’ 
about)—not a house, not a creature 
near us but the pretty Highland sheep, 
with their horns and black faces—up at’ 


the top of Tullechi; surrounded by beau- 
elight-) 


tifal mountains, '; .°. the most 
ful, most romantic ride and walk [ ever; 
had Ihad\never been up such am 
tain, and then.the day. was.so fine,, he; 
Hill of Tulloch, was covered with grasa, ; 
and, is so delightfully soft to walk: 
upon,” 
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*’Oh the dear, hills,it made me 
Very. sad to, leave ,them ,bebind! ” 
; the young, journal-writer,. as 
arth comes to an.end,,and. the 

en gates close upon) the tender 

iday. , It is ‘the quiet, ‘the lib- 
erty;”. which charms them abovevall ; 
and their happiness, brighter than 
all the rays of fairy’ glamour, throws 
the light that never was on sea or 
store, upon all those quiet hills. 
‘A year, or two later, they are in 
the lovely Western Highlands, flit- 
ting from loch to lo¢gh, up to noble 
Inyerary, through the Kyles of Bute, 
down all the glorious, breadths of 
Clyde to the vexed Hebridean Sea 
It is @ kind of comfort to ordinary 
mortals (much as @ loyal subject 
regrets the suffering involved) to 
perceive that her Majesty is not, as 
common report used to go, insen- 
sitle to those commotions of the 
seas which have so melancholy an 
éffect upon most of her lieges, We 
feel sure that it could be only the 
painful. vicissitudes of Jife on, board 
a,yacht, even a royal yacht, which 
determined her choice of the steady 
terra firma of Aberdeenshire, instead 
of.what we cannot help thinking 
the more unique and lovely scenery 
of the west. That magical mingling 
of mountain and wood and sea, 
of: which no other scenery, however 
glorious, ever impairs the, effect, 
seems to our own mind much more 
attractive than the northern High- 
lands, which suggest Switzerland 
without reaching its magnitude and 
glory. Not. Switzerland, not the 
sweet, Italian lakes, nothing that 
has come within our range or vision, 
detracts. from the characteristic 
glory of those wonderful links of far- 
withdrawing water, searching into 
the long hollows of the hills. .We 
are glad that her Majesty appreci- 
ates Loch Long; but. still it 1s not 
without a wound to our national 
pride. that .we'.find. she) has not; 
even seen Loch Lomond, queen of 
lakes, Fortune pointed far away to 
the stormy moors and dark hills of 
the north, where lay in embryo the’ 
Highland home destined to become 
so important in the life of the 


panes ON the oubt aut se J Mn 
tance of, the place, its Of rail- 
ways may eft “Telit rs did no 
abound go much anywhere tyehty 
years ago—and general inaccegsi- 
bility were in its favour, “Glasgow, 
too loyal, ‘within, reach, or, any. 
other abounding and enthusinnti 
town; would speedily have pu 
end to the quiet and privacy, which, 
it is evident, had so great a charm, 
Balmoral was. a little Highland, 
castle lying still and, grey on. the. 
low land, all. girdled about with 
hills, when it first met the eyes of 
the royal travellers. There was 
and is nothing bigger than a vil- 
lage for miles and. miles around | it, 
A little church upon ‘a little knolk 
looks.over the breadth of the val- 
ley; behind and about on every 
side, folding over each other in that 
endless, succession of varied out- 
lines in which our hills are so rich, 
the mountains close in mysterious,, 
sheltering the spot on every side, 
Yet the shelter does not, soften 
those keen breezes which come 
from the hill-tops touched with 
snow, and quicken the blood in 
the wayfarer’s veins and the colou 
on his cheek. .The air is full o 
that curious elasticity and. exhila- 
rating power that belongs. to the 
mountains, The silence is music 
with that low sighing of trees, that, 
tinkle of unseen burns, the crackle, 
of the gorse in the brief but bril-, 
liant sunshine, the murmur of wild: 
bees upon the heather, which makes, 
the stillness itself more deep, An. 
indistinguishable fragrance from, 
the firs, from the birches, from the, 
sweet bog-myrtle which you crush 
under’ foot, from the far-off peat- 
fires in the, distant cottages, is. 
in the air. All around the hills 
open up’ into wistful revelations. 
of unseen sanctuaries of nature. 
And while the “earth lies go sti 
the heavens are never at. res 
White mists float about , the ‘hill 
sides, like sprites,  foldi 


4 


7 


Ty 


and uns, 
folding _ their snowy veils.; the, 
clouds roll into thunder 


disperse, and heap — themselves 
up again “with endless caprice 
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Such is the scenery. of Balmoral, 
To this solitude the Queen and her 
husband came with a delight which 
perhaps only those who know what 
1t is to be persecuted by the cares 
and publicity of greatness could 
fully appreciate, They cannot suf- 
ficiently congratulate themselves 
upon the quiet, the freedom, the 
soft sounds, and primitive glories 
about them; they are no longer 
Quéen and Prince, encumbered 
with a heavy weight of splendour, 
but Laird and Ladie of their glen. 
Never was a more pleasant picture 
of sweet leisure and kindness and 
family union; for unconsciously 
the canvass has widened and the 
picture grown. It is no longer the 
two who, all alone in the glory of 
their youth, climbed the soft Perth- 
shire hills, The tender note of 
romance steals away into the 


mountain echoes, now and then 
thrilling back with a sweet refrain; 
but the strain of the story has ex- 
pended, as life and nature demand. 

e children grow under our eyes; 
one day it is the little Princess 
bowing with amusing solemnity to 


the people out of the window—so 
good a traveller, “sleeping in the 
carriage at her usual times, not put 
out, vot frightened at noise or 
crowds.” Another, and the en- 
chanted Prince is by her side, as in 
the perennial story, pulling for her 
the bells of white heather, the em- 
blem of good luck, and speaking of 
his hopes and wishes. So the tale 
flows on. A simple, cordial family 
tale, weaving together, without art 
or pretence, those strands of natural 
life which are common to us all. 

It is difficult to quote individual 
scenes from a record which is so 
even and equal in its flow of quiet 
enthusiasm and happiness; all the 
more that our readers are probably 
as well acquainted by this time 
with the original as _ ourselves, 
But there are some. characteristic 
sketches to which we may recall 
their attention. Here is one little 
bit of deer-stalking, for example, in 
which her Majesty takes part :— 


“We scrambled up an.almost per- 


The Queen of the Highlands. 


pondicalar place to where there was 
ittle box made of hurdles, and inter. 
woven with branches of fir and heather, 
about five feet in height. There we 
seated ourselves with Bertie [the Prin 
of Wales], Macdonald lying in the hea. 
ther near us, wa' g and quite con. 
cealed ; some had gone round to 

and others again were at a little distance, 
We sat quite still and sketched a little; 
I doing the landscape and some trees, 
Albert drawing Macdonald as he lay 
there, This lasted for nearly an bour, 
when Albert fancied he heard a distant 
sound, and in a few minutes Macdonald 
whispered that he saw stags, and that 
Albert should wait and take a 
aim. We then heard them coming fast, 
Albert did not look over the box but 
through it, and fired through the 
branches, and then again over the box, 
The deer retreated; but Albert felt 
certain he had hit a stag. ... . I wait 
ed for a bit, but soon scrambled on 
with Bertie and Macdonald's help, mt 
Albert joined me directly, and we 
went down and saw a magnificent stag, 
a ‘royal,’ which had dropped soon 
after Albert had hit him, at one of the 
men’s feet. The sport was successful, . 
and every one was delighted—Macdon- 
ald and the keepers in particular; the 
former saying, ‘that it was her Me 


jesty’s coming out that had brought 


the good luck.” I was rg a 
have a pri foot,’ of which the High 
landers ‘ think a great deal.’” ’ 

On a later occasion, when the 
new Castle of Balmoral was com- 
plete, and the family with delight 
had taken possession of the house; 
which was doubly delightful from 
being “my dearest Albert’s own 
creation, own work, own building, 
own laying out,” the news came of 
the taking of Sebastopol, and ‘the 
whole royal colony brightened into 
excitement in celebration of the 
great event. 

“The new house seems to be lucky 
indeed,” writes her Majesty; “ for 
from the first moment of our arrival 
we have had good news. In a few 
minutes Albert and all the tlemen, 
in every species of attire, sallied forth, 
followed by all the servants, and gra- 
dually by all the ation of the 
village—keepers, gillies, workme 
to the top of the cairn, We waited; 
and saw them light it [a bonfire which 
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had been prepared some time before], 
aecompanied by general cheering. The 
ponfire blazed forth brilliantly, and we 
could see the numerous figures sur- 
rounding it, some dancing, all shout- 
ing, Ross playing his pipes, and Grant 
and Macdonald firing off guns con- 
tinaally; while ee old Frangois d’Al- 
bertancon lighted a number of’ squibs 
below, the greater part of which would 
not go off, About three-quarters of an 
hour after Albert came down, and said 
the scene had been wild and exciting 
beyond everything. The whole 
house seemed in a wonderful state of 
excitement. The boys were with diffi- 
culty awakened ; but when at last this 
was the case, they begged leave to go 
up to the top of the cairn.” 


Our next extract represents the 
kindly Chatelaine, with her loftier 
ignities laid aside, among her Beri 
neighbours, visiting the old High- 
land women over their peat-fires. 
It is clear that only in such a soli- 
tude could the Queen of England 
fulfil such a homely office of charity, 


She, could not yisit the poor with 


a train of shouting ro behind 
her, or still more inquisitive staring 
rauks of gentility to dog her steps 
wherever she goes. The village 
people might come to their doors, 
but they would do as much for 
any stranger; and the sympathetic 
simple curiosity of households 
which might themselves look for a 
similar honour, never reaches the 
point of obtrusive vulgarity to 
which a lively British crowd, wher- 
ever gathered, attains so naturally, 
There is no crowding , upon her 
steps as she passes from door to 
door, One old woman of eighty- 
eight, to whom the lady makes her 
simple gift, “shook my hands, and 
prayed God to bless me, with the 
tears rolling down her old cheeks,” 
says her Majesty. Probably the 
poor old soul had but a dim idea 
who her visitor was. 

“I went into a small cabin: of old 
Kitty Kear’s, who is eighty-six, years, 
old—quite erect, and who welcomed us 
with a great air of dignity. She sat 
down and spun. I gave her alsp a 
warm petticoat. She said, ‘May the 

ever attend ye and yours, here 


and hereafter; and may the Lord bea 
guide to ye, and keep ye from all harm.’ 


She ‘was quite sed at Vicky's 
height; great is taken in her. 
We’ went on to @ ‘cottage, 


Symons, who is ‘ 

& nice rosy face, was bent quite 
double; she was most friendly, 

hands with us all, asking which was 
I, and repeating many kind blessings, 
‘May the Lord attend ye with mirth 
and with joy ; may He ever be with ye Xi 
this world, and when ye leave it,” To 
Vicky, when told she was going ‘to be 
married, she said, ‘May the Lord be a 
guide to ye in your future, and may 
every happiness attend ye.’ She was 
very talkative; and when I said I 
hoped to see her again, she expreseed an 
expectation ‘that she should be called 
any day,’ and so did Kitty Kear, 
. . . Really the affection of these good 
people, who are so hearty and so happy 
to see you, taking interest in everything, 
is very touching and gratifying. 


The only other extracts we shall 
attempt’ to make will refer to the 
little tours of a few days’ extent, 
playfally entitled Grand 
hak past awakens Mp. ima- 

ations of great raids of conqu 
or ingiiicans triumphal coke 
but it means only a series of plea 
sant excursions, quaint escapades 
of royalty in disguise, travelling, 
feasting, and lodging like the o: 
nary British tourist in the High- 
lands. We are bound to say that 
the ordinary tourist looks doubly a 
bear by the side of the well-con- 
ditioned, good-tempered  gentle- 
folks who express no dissatisfac- 
tion with the accommodation af- 
forded them in the inn at Grantown. 
Probably, had at been a ——e: 

lace y, everything provi 

them pants have excited their 
contempt; the rooms, the fare, the 
service, and the weather, would 
have come in each for its share of 
British vituperation. But as it was 
ay t ighlands’ Queen, she 
and her companions found every- 
thing very pleasant. As they pass 
the villages and huts unreco 

a sense of the fun of the situation 
seizes upon the party. When’'they 
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have ridden as te as the way will 
rmit, they, get. into “ two, shabb 
Vehicles,” each: “with. pair.of pr 
and rather. miserable horses,” the 
kind: of vehicles, which’ we: humble 
travellers know by heart. When 
the, servants forget ‘the incognito, 
and. say ‘‘ your Majesty,” and “your 
Royal Highness,” the gay party 
falls’ a-laughing; and is doubly 
amused to see. that, the unsuspicious 
mon round do not even observe 
slip. This is how the ‘Great 
Expedition ” proceeds :-— 


“We had a long three hours’ drive; 
it was six o’clock when, we got into the 
carriage.. We were soon out of the 
wood, and eame upon the Badenoch 
road... , It was very beautiful—fine 
wooded hills; the high Cairngorm 
range and Beno Muich Dhui_unfortu- 
nately much obscured by the mist on 
the top, and ‘the broad Spey flowing in 
the valley, with eultivated. fields and 
fine trees below. Most. striking, how- 
ever, on our whole leng journey, was the 
utter and to me very refreshing solitude 


—hardly a ae gn and hardly meet- 


ing a soul. It gradually grew dark. 
We mapped ata small half-way house 
for the horses to take some water, and 
the few people about stared vacantly 
at the two simple vehicles, 

“The mountains gradually disap- 
peared,—the evening was mild, with 
a few drops of rain. On and on we 
went, till at length we saw lights, and 
drove through a long and straggling 
- *toun,’ and turned down a small court 
to the door of theinn. Here we got out 

uickly—Lady Churchill and General 

rey not waiting for us, We went up 
4 small staircase and were shown to our 
bedroom at the top of it; very small, 
bat ‘clean. Opposite was the draw- 
ing and ‘dining room in one—very 
tidy’ ‘and well-sized: . . . Made our- 
selves ‘clean and tidy,’ and then sat 
down to our dinner. Grant and Brown 
were to have waited on us, but were 
‘bashfal,’.and did not... A ringleted 
woman did, everything, and) when 
dinner was ovet removed the cloth and 
placed the bottle of wine (our own 
which we had brought) on the table 
with the glasses, which was the old 
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English fashion, The dinner was very 
fair,and all very clean. Squps bi 
podge,* mutton-broth with vegetab 
which I did not much relish ; fowl: 
white sauce, good roast lamb, very. 
potatoes, besides one or two other ishes, 
which I did not taste, ending with » 
good tart of eranberries.. , . Weg 
up rather early, and sat working and 
reading in the drawing-room till the. 
breakfast was, ready, for which we had 
to wait some little time,—good tea, and, 
bread. and buiter, and some excellent 
porridge. Jane Shackle [a maid] said, 
that they had all sup together— 
namely, the two maids, and, Grant, 
Brown, Stewart, and Walker—and were 
very merry in the ‘commercial room,’ 
The people were very amusing about 
us, The woman came in while they were 
at their dinner, and said to Grant; ‘Dr. 
Grey wants you,’ which nearly upset 
the gravity of al. the others. Then 
they told Jane, * Your lady gives no} 
trouble, . ... . One eould look on the 
street—which is a very long, wide one, 
with detached houses—from our win- 
dow. It was perfectly quiet; no one 
stirring, exeept here and there a man 
driving a cart, or a boy going py, be 
his errand. General Grey bought hii 
self a watch in a shop for £2!” .. .' 
After looking at Castle Grant (Lord 
Seafield’s place), ‘‘ we drove back, hav 
ing to pass through Grantown again; 
when evidently ‘the murder was. out,’ 
for all the people were in the street, 
and the landlady waved her pokey 
handkerchief, and the ringleted.maid, 
who had curl-papers in the morning, 
waved a flag from the window... , 
What a igs, ir successful expedi- 
tion! Dear y Churchill was, as 
usual, thoroughly ‘amiable, cheerful, and 
ready to do everything. Both ’she and 
the General seemed entirely to enjoy 
it, and enter into it; and so I am, sure 
did our people, ‘To my dear Albert do 
we owe it, for he always thought. it 
would be delightful, having gone :on 
many similar expeditions in former 
days himself. e enjoyed it very 
much. We heard since that the secret 
came out through a man recognising 
Albert in the street yesterday morn v8 
thén the crown on the dog-éart made 
them think ‘that it was some one from 
Balmoral, though they never 

it c@ald be ourselves. ‘The lady mist 





* With Kumble apologies for contradicting her Majesty, not hodgepodge, 


or hotch-potch, but simple broth; the other being a lordly 


soup, made of 


youthful lamb and the earliest dainty vegetables,—something like soup 4 la 


Julienne, but much better, of course. 
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pe terrible rich,’ the woman.o ed, 
as I had so pany. gold 1iDgs on.my 

gers. 1 told lady Churchill she bad on 
many more than I had, When they 
heard who it was, they were peed 4 


‘drop with astonishment and frigh 
‘fear I have but poorly recounted this 


very amusing and never-to-be-forgotten 
expedition, whieh will always re- 


‘membered with delight.” 


Three other “Great, Expedi- 
tions” followed these, with equal 
results of enjoyment to the happy 
and. good-humoured party, They 
had “a very, nice clean good din- 
per” at, Fettercairn on, the next 
excursion. And “ the evening 
‘being bright and moonlight, and 
very still, weall went out. and 
walked through the whole village, 
where not a creature moved— 
through the principal little square, 
in the middle of which was; a sort 
of pillar or town-cross on, steps; 
and Louis read by the, light of, the 
moon a proclamation for collections 
of charities that was stuck on, it,” 
The third time the strangers were 
discovered, and “the fat old land- 


lady put on a black satin dress, 
with white ribbons and orange 
flowers!” in honour of her royal 
guests. Evidently the delight of 
these frolicsome rambles increased, 
for another followed almost im- 
mediately, of which it is pleymlly 
‘ 


and prettily said that elena 
was so delighted, for this was the 
only really great expedition in which 
she had accompanied us! ” 

This was in October, 1861. When 
the happy tourist ends her pleas- 
ant journal, she laments that, alas! 
it was likely to be the last great 
one. “It was our last,” she adds, 
with pathetic brevity, in 1867. 
The very last. No more gay roam- 
ings over moor and heather; no 
more laughing plans and ord 
rambles. We do not agree wit 
the poet, great as is his authority, 
when he says that the recollection 
of past happiness in misery is the 
maggior infelice. To have had it 
one time or other is ,always a 
strength to the heart, and saves it 


from that barren poverty of 
lection, which is | the wo 
destitutions, But yet a past j 
a pathetic thing to look back , 

In its way it is like the face of :the 
dead. Beautiful--more, beautiful 
rhaps than when. life was there 
ut full. of that poi r 

contrast, which of 

moods of. gri 

ene. “ 1 ‘to! 
erhaps it is because her Maj 

does not. express this in one: we 


that the reader will feel it the 
It is the tender grace of a day! 


is dead that makes all those old. in- 


nocent joyous sketches so touching 
in their suggestiveness, A bright 
youth, a happy reign, a throne undid 
turbed when all the thrones.of Hu- 
rope were shattered—a people with, 
so far as their Queen is concerned, 
but one heart; and sweet pea 
and leisure, and one who p 

out a hundred delights for her, and, 
Queen as she was, with everything, 
as people say, that heart could de- 
sire, yet. found out new pleasure, 
new content daily, to brighten her 
life Shut the door softly on the 
gladness that is over—nothing can 
touch or impair it; no change, no 
decay, no chill of age settle upon 
the happy hours, They are perfect, 
being past. 

But now we have fallen on darker 
days. The lives are few and rare 
to which it does not so happen to 
cloud over and alter, and, as it were, 
die, one time or other. England, 
too, has somehow clouded over 
like her Queen. It is not with us 
as it was in the old days. Uneasy 
thoughts—fears that probably are 
vain, yet perhaps true; appre- 
hensions of we know not what— 
stealthy footsteps in the dark, the 
awful imbecility of ignorance and 
5 a ga in the country. 

any a generous illusion and 
dream of peace and gladness has 
melted a faded away from our 
skies; We have serious work be- 
fore us—how serious no one can 
tell. All the sadder, yet all the 
tenderer, all the sweeter, comes 
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upon minds that have felt the in- 
fluences of the time, the story of 
those cheerful family holidays, 
bright as love and happiness and 
purity can make them, which now 
are over and gone. 

We cannot quite agree, however, 
‘with Mr. Helps when he says that 
her Majesty's confidences to her 

ple disclose “the aspect of the 
Court in these our times.” There 
is no Court in this sunny and tender 
picture. There is a family, most 
genial, healthful, and sweet-hearted, 
with its faithful servants, and by 
times. an equally faithful friend. 
The future historian will find such 
details of Queen Victoria’s private 
life as probably will make him an 
enthusiast for her very name. But 
he will find the Court singularly 
‘wanting in the stainless record. 
Hither it is because the principal 
figures absorb all our interest, or 
because the fashion of the times 
has changed; but whatever the 


cause may be, that gay. brilliant, 
talkative, gossiping crowd, which 
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bugzes about the ‘sovereigns ‘of a 
hundred or even fifty ‘years’ ‘back 
has been softly eliminated from 
this tale. There is no hum of 
voices about the antechambers, no 
encounter of, wits, or flutter of fine 
company. There is the silence thg 
dwells among the hills, the cheerful 
outdoor peasant voices, the crack of 
the sportsman’s rifle in the woo 
the deep bay of a dog here an 
there, the homely patter of the 
ponies’ hoofs. The poor folk say 
their blessings, the stalwart gillies 
cheer, the sweet young voices of 
the children chime in with ‘the 
tones of the father and the mother, 
Yet we hear no echo of the Court, 
however we may strain our ears, 

But in those regions where once 
the white rose bloomed on rebel 
bonnets, the fine flower of loyalty, 
rare blossom of the elder ages, 
has come to full perfection i 
This book will put a climax to the 
enthusiasm with which every High- 
lander, —_ and simple, regards 
his Highland Queen. 








